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THE OHIO CAMPAIGNS OF 1782* 
By M. M. Quatre 


Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown on October 19, 1781, and 
by this act determined the issue of the War for American Inde- 
pendence. Alike in England, in France, and in America the fail- 
ure of Britain’s long effort to subdue her rebellious colonists 
was recognized. Although the formal treaty of peace was long 
delayed, the diplomatic preliminaries which finally eventuated 
in it were initiated in the winter of 1781-82. Active military 
operations on the seaboard ceased, and the armies settled down 
toa period of more or less watchful waiting until the diplomats 
should conelude their labor. 

Quite otherwise was the situation west of the Alleghenies. In 
this area the war was prosecuted with increased vigor and fury 
throughout 1782, which thereafter acquired the significant desig- 
nation, the Bloody Year, and the passage of a century and a half 
has not sufficed to obliterate its events from public memory. So 
frequently have they been related by historians and orators that 
no present-day commentator can invest his recital with the at- 
mosphere of novelty. Yet much remains to be said by way of 
appraising the conduct of the actors in the drama, and to this 
theme the remarks which follow are devoted. 

Before considering the events of 1782 in Ohio in detail, a brief 
survey of the general contemporary situation may be profitable. 
At the opening of the war, the chief center of American power 
and influence west of the mountains was Pittsburgh. Kentucky 
was still a wilderness, but the first faint trickle of settlers into 
this region had begun, and the cluster of settlements which 
speedily developed south of the Ohio were to prove a vital factor 
in determining the course of the war in the western country. 

Separated from Pittsburgh and from Kentucky by more than 
three hundred miles of wilderness was Detroit. Strategic and 

Address given, October 9, 1930, at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio on the 

casion of the sesquicentennial celebration of the battle of Piqua, August 8, 1780. 
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economic influences had combined to make this place the fore. 
most stronghold of New France in the western country, and the 
change to British rule, in 1760, had in no wise abated its import- 
ance as a military and commercial center. Upon Detroit the en- 
tire fabric of British power in the western country was based, 
and from this center the terrible harrying of the American 
border emanated. No one realized this more clearly than Gen- 
eral Clark, in whose eyes Detroit was the ultimate goal of Amer- 
ican endeavor throughout all the years of the war in the West, 

Between Detroit and her would-be conquerors, however, inter- 
vened present-day Ohio, then the home of several important 
Indian tribes. Like the Belgians in a war of recent memory, the 
Ohio tribesmen were the victims of a conflict for whose begin- 
ning they had no responsibility or concern. They were vitally 
concerned, however, to retain possession of their native land, 
and since the tide of American settlement was already at their 
door, they accepted the alliance of the British, who did not 
threaten them, and opposed, stubbornly and with valor, the 
colonists, who did. Herein consisted the chief defense of Detroit 
against her would-be conquerors. To traverse, unopposed, an 
untenanted wilderness was comparatively easy, as Clark, in both 
his Kaskaskia and his Vincennes campaigns, demonstrated. But 
every effort of the Americans throughout the war directed 
against Detroit was frustrated by their inability to overcome 
the obstacle which the native defenders of the Ohio wilderness 
presented. That the wilderness alone was not the decisive ob- 
stacle is evident from the fact that British forces from Detroit 
repeatedly crossed it to strike at the American settlements along 
the Ohio frontier. 

The Bloody Year was inaugurated with a transaction as in- 
famous as any in American annals. In eastern Ohio, prior to 
the opening of the war, certain Moravian missionaries had es 
tablished their Indian converts in a group of settlements on the 
upper Tuscarawas River. Devoted pacifists, the missionaries 
had succeeded astonishingly in imbuing their erstwhile turbulent 
charges with the ideal of non-resistance. 

In conformity with this ideal, the Moravians wished to take no 
part in the war. Cireumstances over which they had no control, 
however, made their réle of neutrality increasingly difficult. 
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Suspected by both parties to the conflict, their crisis came late 
in 1781, when the British in Detroit determined to remove them 
to a point distant from the sphere of American influence, while 
a group of American borderers resolved upon their destruction. 
Both designs were in part carried out. Under the guidance of 
Captain Matthew Elliot of the British Indian Department, in 
September, 1781, the Moravians were forcibly removed to the 
vicinity of the Wyandot town of Upper Sandusky, where, for the 
time being, they were left to their own devices. Late in the win- 
ter, several score of them, pressed by hunger, returned to their 
former home with the purpose of gathering the corn which had 
been left standing in the field at the time of their hasty depar- 
ture. Here early in March they were treacherously taken cap- 
tive by a war party of Pennsylvania borderers, and men, women, 
and children, to the number of almost one hundred souls, were 
butchered. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dwell upon the ghastly 
massacre of Gnadenhutten, but rather to invite attention to cer- 
tain of its consequences. American historians have long been 
habituated to denouncing the supposed inhumanity of the British 
administration at Detroit, but in the matter of the Moravians, 
its humanity contrasts painfully with the cruelty exhibited by 
its opponent in the war. Humanity aside, the treatment which 
the Americans accorded the Moravians was incredibly stupid, 
since it further infuriated the Ohio savages and imbued them 
with the conviction that they had only extermination to expect at 
the hands of the Americans. 

Their reaction to this conviction was soon emphatically mani- 
lested. A few weeks after the Gnadenhutten affair, Colonel 
Crawford’s expedition into Ohio was launched. Its avowed pur- 
pose was the destruction of the villages which clustered in the 
Vicinity of present-day Upper Sandusky. Many of the men in 
Crawford’s command had taken part in the butchery of the 
Christian Indians, and it was currently reported that the hostile 
villages were to be accorded like treatment by the invaders. 
Instead of tame submission to their fate, however, the savages 
rallied to the defense of their homes, and the British afforded 
timely and effective codperation by dispatching Captain Wil- 
liam Caldwell with a small force of rangers from Detroit to their 
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assistance. Assisting in the defense, also, were Matthew Elliot, 
Alexander McKee, and Simon Girty of the British Indian 
Department. Caldwell, Elliot, and McKee were the most effee. 
tive leaders in the operations which the British launched against 
the western border throughout the war. Girty, although a man 
of different type, was likewise a capable leader of Indian war 
parties ; and either singly or collectively the four men figured in 
almost every campaign and battle in the Ohio area. 

From the American point of view, the story of Crawford’s 
campaign is one of humiliating inefficiency. He had 480 men, 
apparently equal in fighting quality to any like number of bor. 
derers. No opposition, and no unusual difficulty, was encount- 
ered on the march, and the army reached Upper Sandusky on 
June 4 with its fighting power intact and unimpaired. Finding 
the Wyandot town deserted, however, the soldiers became fearful 
of the power of the foe they had come to destroy, and the mood 
‘‘to do or die’’ in which they had set out from Mingo Bottom 
rapidly evaporated. 

Meanwhile, the various elements of the British-Indian oppo- 
sition were endeavoring to form a junction. Pushing on from 
the deserted town, Crawford’s force finally came upon a portion 
of the foe at a small grove in the prairie, known ever since as 
Battle Island. At the outset, the Americans conducted them- 
selves well, and in a brief skirmish drove the savages from the 
grove. Instead of pushing on, however, to the victory which was 
evidently within their grasp, they now sat tamely down within 
their forest shelter, around which the enemy ranged at will. On 
the following day, imbued with the idea that they were outnum- 
bered, they decided, under cover of the coming darkness, to un- 
dertake a retreat. Their design was quickly discovered, but, for 
a reason which will presently appear, no very effective pursuit 
was made, and within a few days most of the Americans were 
safely across the sheltering Ohio. In a day and a half of fight- 
ing they had suffered five deaths, and in the same period of time 
had killed five and wounded eleven of the enemy. Up to the mo- 
ment of beginning their inglorious retreat, almost their only 
injury had consisted in the loss of their morale. The encounter 
had begun while the several British-Indian detachments were 
still hurrying to effect a junction, and early in the fight, Captain 
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Caldwell, who was to command the entire force, was disabled by 
4 shot through the legs. The American position in the grove was 
probably impregnable; the comparative feebleness of the pur- 
suit, after the retreat began, was due to the British lack of a 
commander. In his report, Caldwell asserted that but for his 
disablement not a single American would have escaped, and his 
known record of achievement on other fields lends strength to 
this assertion. 

Comparatively early in the disorderly retreat from Battle 
[sland, Colonel Crawford and several of his followers became 
separated from his army, and after long hours of aimless wan- 
dering, were picked up by the Indians. The mood of the captors, 
engendered by the butchery of Gnadenhutten, left no room for 
doubt concerning their fate. All were condemned to the stake, 
and with the exception of one or two who succeeded in escaping, 
all suffered the terrible penalty. The execution of the sentence 
upon the hapless commander has been described with horrifying 
minuteness of detail by his companion, Dr. Knight. The suffer- 
ings of Crawford were no worse than those of many a humbler 
unfortunate, but his rank and prominence naturally centered the 
attention of the entire border upon his fate. Naturally, too, the 
borderers’ reaction to the story was a combined feeling of pity 
for the sufferer and rage for his captors. This reaction still 
finds utterance in the writings of American historians, unjustly, 
in so far as the rage is concerned. In large part, Crawford 
suffered for the sins of the Gnadenhutten butchers, for whose 
‘rime he was made the seapegoat. In the words of a recent biog- 
rapher of Girty, ‘‘he [Crawford] had no right to expect to live; 
and if the Delawares had spared him they would have shown 
themselves so much more humane than the average borderer of 
that day that the contrast would even now be painful.’’ ? 

The reaction of British officialdom to the news of Crawford’s 
fate has an interesting bearing upon our story. The alliance of 
the British with the Indians in the Revolution has commonly 
been bitterly condemned by Americans from the time of George 
Rogers Clark to the present moment. Yet if one admits the right- 
eousness of warfare as an instrument of public policy, there is 
but slight logic in their condemnation. Unless the savages be 

* Thomas Boyd, Simon Girty, The White Savage (New York, 1928), 166. 
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excluded from the pale of humanity, one cannot deny them the 
right to love their homeland and to fight in its defense. They did 
not start the American Revolution, but when the white men did, 
motives of self-interest and self-preservation combined to force 
them into the arms of the British. The American condemnation 
implies, of course, that the British, entering upon a desperate 
war (which, in the end, they were to lose), should have refused 
to avail themselves of the powerful aid the savages were pre. 
pared to render. Even more than this, it implies that the British 
should have preferred the active hostility of the savages to their 
support, for the situation of the Indians was such that they 
could not possibly remain mere neutral spectators of the con- 
flict between colonists and mother country. Properly stated, the 
question answers itself. rom the dawn of civilization, govern- 
ments have enlisted the help of aliens in waging their wars. 
Swiss mercenaries, for example, for generations dyed the battle- 
fields of every corner of Europe. The papacy itself did not dis- 
dain their help, and a visible reminder of their employment sur- 
vives in the present papal body guard. In the American Revolu- 
tion, the King leaned heavily upon the services of mercenaries 
from the German States. In like fashion, down to the present 
moment, governments have enlisted the support of savages and 
barbarians in warfare. France and England did so in the World 
War, and thousands of African and Asiatic pagans are today en- 
rolled in the French and English military organizations. In 
America, neither France nor England had ever hesitated to en- 
roll the red men under their banner, nor did the American colon- 
ists hesitate to do so. It is true, of course, as has already been 
observed, that in this endeavor they were much less successful 
than the British. If it be argued that the warfare waged by the 
red men was peculiarly hellish in its manifestations, bringing 
destruction alike upon combatants and non-combatants, one may 
readily agree, noting merely that it ill becomes the generation 
which fought the World War to cast any stones in this particular 
quarter. The simple fact is that General Sherman’s three-word 
description of war exhausts the subject, although the world has 
been long in realizing this truth. The British, like sensible men, 
utilized the Indians as allies, and strove, although largely in 
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vain, to prevent the mistreatment of non-combatants and prison- 
ers. 

The British official attitude respecting atrocities, as well as the 
baleful influence of the Gnadenhutten massacre in inciting the 
savages to commit them, finds clear illustration in a letter of 
(Colonel A. 8S. De Peyster of Detroit on June 23 to General 
Haldimand, reporting the torture of Crawford and his fellow 
sufferers. ‘*Your Excellency will see by the enclosed,’’ wrote De 
Peyster, ‘‘that the late acts of cruelty perpetrated by the Enemy 
at Muskingum, at the time the Indians were almost wean’d 
from it, have awaken’d their old custom of putting prisoners to 
most severe tortures by what I can learn the unhappy Victims 
were themselves at the Massacre of the Moravian Indians. — 
Nearly the same body of those Troops certainly were present 
and had similar intentions upon Sandusky.’’* Replying (on 
July 11), Haldimand expressed regret that the Sandusky battle 
had been necessary, and concern over the possible effect of the 
execution of the American prisoners. He concluded with a direc- 
tion to De Peyster to improve the first opportunity to express to 
the Indians ‘‘the concern I feel at their having followed so base 
an Example, and the abhorance I have [felt] thro’ out the war 
at acts of cruelty, which, until this Instance, they have so hu- 
manely avoided.’’* De Peyster’s compliance with this instrue- 
tion was prompt. In a letter of August 6 to McKee, then with 
the Shawnee, calling attention to a report that the Shawnee and 
Delaware were putting all prisoners to death, he continued: ‘‘I 
must therefore reiterate my Injunctions to you of representing 
to the Chiefs that such a mode of war will by no means be coun- 
tenane’d by their English Father, who is ever ready to assist 
them against their common enemy provided they avoid cruelties, 
tell them I shall be under the necessity of recalling the Troops 
(who must be tired of such scenes of cruelty) should they per- 
sist... JI am confident, Sir, that you and the officers do all in 
your power to instill humane Principles into the Indians. It is a 
duty however incumbent on me to beg of you once more 
to speak to the chiefs and assure them that Brig. General 


* Printed in Collections and Researches made by the Pioneer and Historical So- 


ciety of the State of Michigan (Lansing, 1877), X, 594. 
4 Ibid., 598. 
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Powell was greatly shocked at hearing the report [of killing the 
prisoners] spread by Zeans, and strongly recommends that jj 
may be stop’d.’’®> McKee’s answer, written almost on the scene 
of this celebration, August 28, 1782, stated that the killing oj 
prisoners complained of had been in revenge for the Gnadep. 
hutten massacre. He added that it was done before he could 
reach the place to interfere, and assured De Peyster that the 
white officials had not omitted to represent to the Indians in the 
strongest terms their abhorrence of such conduct, as well as the 
bad consequences that might attend it.® 

The weeks which succeeded Crawford’s defeat at Sandusky 
were filled with anxiety for the British at Detroit. Reports came 
in of formidable armies organizing at Pittsburgh and in Ken- 
tucky to make a simultaneous converging attack upon the Ohio 
country. As a matter of fact, the Americans intended no offen- 
sive movement at this time, but the Indians, genuinely con- 
cerned over the prospect, rallied with unusual cheerfulness 
around their coterie of white leaders, and awaited the expected 
onset. Too late, Colonel De Peyster at Detroit sent word to 
Caldwell that the reports from the direction of Pittsburgh were 
false, and ordered him to remain on the defensive at Sandusky. 
That leader had already moved southward to the Ohio to meet 
the anticipated invasion by the Kentuckians. On learning that 
no immediate attack was to be feared, most of the Ohio Indians, 
with characteristic fickleness of purpose, dispersed to their 
homes. About three hundred Wyandot and Lake Indians re- 
mained steadfast, however, and with these Caldwell crossed the 
Ohio and advanced upon Bryant’s Station, hoping, as McKee 
reported, to capture some prisoners and discover from them th 
intentions of the Americans. 

Kentucky was still in its turbulent infancy, and the oldest of 
its stockaded settlements numbered barely half a dozen years. 
Bryant’s Station, five miles northeast of Lexington, had been 
founded in 1779. It stood in a clearing, hewed out of the midst 
of a splendid forest, and within its log stockade were about forty 
rude cabins. At each corner of the enclosure was a blockhouse, 

5 Ibid., XX, 37-38. See, also, ibid., 45 for General H. Watson Powell’s own repo! 
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and when properly defended the post was impregnable against 
attack by a foe equipped only with small arms. Against artillery, 
the defenders would be wholly helpless, and it was the two small 
cannon dragged along by Captain Henry Bird which had deter- 
mined the fate of Ruddle’s and Martin’s Stations two years 
earlier. For the present occasion, the Indians had urgently ap- 
pealed to Colonel De Peyster for artillery, but that official had 
not expected any offensive operations would be undertaken, and 
so had denied their request. 

Deprived thus of artillery, if Caldwell was to take the fort he 
must do so by surprise attack or by resorting to strategy. Both 
measures were attempted and both failed, owing to the vigilance 
of the defenders. The attack dragged on a couple of days, sev- 
eral being killed and wounded on both sides, and was then aban- 
joned. About it Kentuckians have developed an extensive body 
of myth and tradition. In sober fact, however, the siege of 
Bryant’s Station was a comparatively trivial affair; but for 
what followed in its train, it would deserve but slight mention 
uere, 

Promptly upon discovering the presence of the enemy, the in- 
wates of Bryant’s had sent out frantic appeals for assistance, 
which met with a quick response from the men of the neighbor- 
ing settlements. It shortly became evident to the beseigers that 
they had no prospect of taking the place, and on the morning of 
August 17 they began a leisurely withdrawal. Some of Cald- 
well’s Indians had been sent on a scout toward Louisville, a few 
had been lost in the attack upon Bryant’s, and some now sep- 
arated from the main party. In all, Caldwell had left perhaps 
two hundred warriors, in addition to his handful of white asso- 
ciates. He knew the Kentuckians were gathering to repel the 
invasion, and had every reason to anticipate they would quickly 
be on his trail. He probably anticipated, too, that the attack 
would be made by a superior force, for the number of settlers 
within easy rallying distance of Bryant’s greatly exceeded the 
number of his own followers. Yet far from dreading the issue, 
he deliberately delayed his withdrawal in the hope of coming to 
grips with the Americans in the open. The confidence which a 
tew weeks earlier had prompted him to report to De Peyster that 
but for his own disablement not a single man of Colonel Craw- 
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ford’s army would have escaped, is plainly evidenced in his eon. 
duct on the withdrawal from Bryant’s Station. 

The profusion of military titles which Kentuckians bestow 
upon themselves has long been proverbial. The origin of the 
practice is coéval with the birth of the commonwealth. On the 
morning of the eighteenth of August, 182 mounted men rode out 
of Bryant’s to begin the pursuit. One-third of the whole body 
were officers, the list including no less than three colonels, four 
majors, ten captains, and ten lieutenants. The array comprised 
as fine a body of frontiersmen, probably, as ever rode into battle. 
They were eager to encounter the foe, and they declined to await 
the arrival of the Lincoln County militia, which under Colone| 
Logan was known to be gathering. They were, of course, ignor- 
ant of the precise strength of the enemy; had they known it 
they would have laughed to scorn any suggestion that they were 
inferior in fighting power to two hundred Indians, led by a hand- 
ful of white men. 

Like Captain Bird in 1780, Caldwell had advanced into Ken- 
tucky by the way of Licking River. He withdrew by the same 
route, and on the afternoon of the eighteenth encamped on the 
east side of the river, some forty miles from Bryant’s. The posi- 
tion was advantageous for defense, and here Caldwell deter- 
mined to await the expected onset of the Kentuckians. The lat 
ter, starting a day later than the British, passed the night only 
four miles from them on the west side of the river,’ each army in 
ignorance of the precise location of the other. 

The stage was now set in readiness for the combat. Those who 
find joy in the primal urge of battle will seek in vain for a fairer 
setting than the morning of August 19, 1782, at the Blue Licks, 
afforded. On the one side was the flower of Kentucky’s man- 
hood, men thoroughly trained in the rough school of the wilder- 
ness and familiar from long experience with the artifices of 
forest warfare. Among their leaders were such men as Daniel 
Boone, to whom has been reserved the peculiar distinction ot 
becoming the idol of American boyhood; John Todd, the com- 
mander, the most learned man in Kentucky, who, still but thirty 
years of age, had behind him almost a decade of strenuous Indian 


7 The river runs in a general northwesterly direction. The terms ‘‘east’’ and 
‘*west’’ are used merely in an approximate sense. 
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warfare; Stephen Trigg, less experienced in Indian warfare, but 
of equal rank with Todd in the esteem of his fellows; Levi Todd, 
the commander’s younger brother, the destined ancestor of 
Abraham Linecoln’s children; Silas Harlan, splendid of physique 
and dauntless of courage, with a record of long years of forest 
warfare to his credit. Such were some of the leaders whom the 
Kentuckians followed into battle. 

Opposed to them was the formidable quartette — Caldwell, 
McKee, Elliot, and Girty — whose knowledge of Indian character 
has never been surpassed and whose experience of wilderness 
warfare equalled, if it did not excel, the experience of their 
opponents. The warriors they led were inferior to the Ken- 
tuckians in the use of the rifle, but they wielded another weapon 
in whose use they were fearfully expert. Commonly the fron- 
tiersman entertained for the Indians a considerable measure of 
contempt, but the Huron were better fighters than the general 
run of warriors and at the moment they were roused to an 
uncommon degree by the butchery of Gnadenhutten and the sub- 
sequent assault which Crawford had directed against their own 
Sandusky towns. 


The battleground which Caldwell had selected is succintly 
characterized in MeKee’s official report as ‘‘near an advantage- 
ous Hill.’’ There was more than a hill, in fact; the Licking River, 
at the point where both armies crossed, sweeps around in a deep 


‘ 


‘ox-bow’’ bend; the trail along which the British were with- 
drawing crossed the river near the middle of the bow. About a 
mile beyond the crossing, at the base of the bend, the Indian line 
was drawn from point to point of the river. If the settlers fol- 
lowed the trail there was no possibility of flanking it, and only 
a frontal attack could be made. When, after breakfasting on the 
morning of the nineteenth, the Kentuckians advanced to the 
river they could see a number of Indians on the ridge beyond; 
there was no attempt at concealment or surprise, and the war- 
riors were plainly inviting an attack. The leaders called a short 
halt while they took council together, and Boone wisely advised 
a crossing farther up stream, feeling sure that an ambuscade 
had been prepared for their reception along the ridge back of the 
crossing. His advice was disregarded, and it was determined to 
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stake all on one headlong charge, which was expected to break 
the Indian line and put the warriors to flight. 

The battle which ensued was short, sharp, and decisive, | 
small guard of mounted men was thrown out in advance to draw 
the Indian fire, behind which the remainder of the army, dis. 
mounted, moved forward in three divisions, commanded by 
Boone, Trigg, and Todd. The group of mounted men had 
approached within a few rods of the ridge when it was almost 
annihilated by a furious burst of rifle fire. The men on foot 
pressed forward and the entire line was at once engaged. ‘The 
ground,’’ wrote Levi Todd to his brother, a few days after the 
battle, ‘‘was equally favorable to both Parties and the Timber 
good. The left wing rushed on & gained near 100 yards of 
ground. But the right gave way, and the Enemy soon flanked us 
on that side, upon which the center gave way & shifted behind the 
left wing. And immediately the whole broke in confusion. After 
the Action had lasted about five minutes.’’ 

It was a case of suave qui peut. With tomahawk and knife the 
warriors swarmed around the Kentuckians, hewing and slashing 
at will. ‘‘He that could mount a horse was well off,’’ wrote Todd, 
‘*and he that could not saw no time for delay.’’ Those who could, 
fled for the river, where the pursuing savages poured a deadly 
fire upon them as they crossed. On the farther bank Benjamin 
Netherland, a private soldier, rallied a handful of men, who by 
opening fire on the savages, stayed the pursuit and covered, to 
the extent of their ability, the flight of their sorely pressed com- 
panions. But this stay was only momentary. The British made 
no serious effort to pursue beyond the river, and those who suc- 
ceeded in crossing continued their flight back to Bryant’s free 
from further molestation. 

Five miles short of that place the advance group of fugitives 
encountered Colonel Logan with five hundred Lincoln County 
militia, advancing to the support of Todd’s army. The tale they 
unfolded to him of defeat and slaughter caused him to stay his 
march and await in readiness for what might develop. Late in 
the day he retired with his army, convoying such of the survivors 
of the battle as had put in an appearance, to Bryant’s. From 
there, after a delay of several days, he cautiously advanced to 
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the battlefield, where as many of the mutilated bodies as could 
he found were buried in one common grave. 

As for the victors, after glutting their vengeance on the bodies 
of the slain, they had deliberately tarried on the ground a day 
longer, awaiting the anticipated advance of Logan. Despairing, 
at length, of his coming, they set out upon the return to the Ohio 
and Detroit. They had sustained a loss of ten warriors and one 
white man, Claude Labutte of Detroit. Of the Kentuckians, sixty- 
six were slaughtered and four taken captive. 

After defeat comes the construction of alibis, and Kentucky 
writers have now been occupied for a century and a half evolving 
explanations of their downfall at the Blue Licks. Only within 
the last decade has the real reason, that the pioneers were out- 
veneraled and out-fought by their British-Indian foemen, 
dawned upon Kentucky historians. To this fact, rather than to 
any imaginary superiority of strength on the part of the victors, 
must the issue of the combat be ascribed. Caldwell chose his 
position with consummate skill; by ignoring the advice of Boone, 
the Kentuckians insured him the fullest possible advantage from 
it. The general who puts his entire available force into the line 
of battle, abdicates thereby all control over the situation from 
the moment the contest is joined. The Kentuckians kept no 
force in reserve and when the warriors began to roll up their line 
from the right, the leaders could do nothing to stay the tide. The 
assurance and fierceness of the Indian onset completed the tale 
of disaster. Once their rifles were discharged, the Kentuckians 
were relatively helpless until they could find time to reload. The 
Indians also fought with muzzle-loaders, of course, but to this 
equipment they added the tomahawk and knife. Fighting at 
close range, they closed with their foes in hand-to-hand combat. 
The Kentuckians were strangers to bayonets, and the Indian axe 
and knife decided the issue. Five minutes of fighting, according 
to Major Todd, told the story; the absence of a reserve, whether 
of men or of rifle fire, explains it. 

The end of the war on the troubled Ohio frontier was now at 
and. The Americans were unable to conduct an offensive cam- 
paign, and the British were indisposed to further activity of this 
sort. Caldwell retired from his Blue Licks triumph to Upper 
Sandusky, there to be met with an order from General Powell, 
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transmitted by De Peyster, prohibiting all further offengiy, 
operations. It remains for us merely to take note of Kentucky’; 
final offensive, undertaken as a counter stroke to the recey; 
British-Indian invasion. Under the leadership of General Clark 
at the beginning of November, over one thousand riflemey 
crossed the Ohio at Cincinnati and advanced northward against 
the Shawnee at Chillicothe. The town was thoroughly razed, byt 
the loss inflicted upon the tribesmen themselves was trifling.’ 

While the main army tarried at Chillicothe, 150 horsemen were 
sent to destroy Lorimier’s trading post at the Miami-Maumee 
portage. Louis Lorimier was a native of La Chine, in Canada, 
who had come with his father to Detroit in early manhood about 
the year 1769. The two men engaged in the Indian trade, locat- 
ing on the site of ancient Pickawillany, where in 1752 the blow 
which marked the prelude to the Seven Years’ War had been 
struck. During the Revolution Lorimier was an active British 
partisan, and his station became noted as a center of British- 
Indian activity. He married a Shawnee woman, and acquired 
great influence over her tribe, as well as over the Delaware. In 
1778 he had led into Kentucky the Shawnee war party which had 
earried into captivity, the frontiersman Daniel Boone. The 
destruction of his station by Clark in November, 1782, marked 
the farthest northward advance that leader ever made in the 
direction of Detroit. Although the Shawnee were discouraged by 
Clark’s invasion, it had no real bearing upon the further course 
of the war. As early as June, General Haldimand had been con- 
cerned over the possible influence of Crawford’s torture in pro- 
longing the war, and in advance of the August invasion of Ken- 
tucky the British had given over all thought of further offensive 
warfare. Henceforth, there would be no organizing of Indian 
raids upon the borderers. Although the Kentuckians at the 
moment did not know it, the war would have ended just as 
quickly if their November foray against Chillicothe and Lor- 
mier’s Station had never been undertaken. 

Here, properly speaking, this discourse concludes, but it seems 
proper to supply an addendum upon Louis Lorimier, concerning 
whom Ohio historians seem curiously ill-informed. After the 
destruction of his property by Clark in 1782, he located for a 


8 Ten were scalped and seven captured. 
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time on a tributary of the Glaize. The disorders of the next few 
vears in the Ohio country involved him in debts from which he 
found escape by fleeing in the spring of 1787 to Spanish Louisi- 
ana. Here he embarked upon a new career of success and pros- 
perity. He acquired great influence with the Spanish authorities, 
by whom he was made commandant of the Cape Girardeau dis- 
trict, and was instrumental in persuading many of the Shawnee 
and Delaware to remove from Ohio and Indiana to Spanish 
Louisiana. 

In Ohio, Lorimier had married a half-breed Shawnee woman, 
whose name, Charlotte Penmanpieh Bougainville, induces the 
surmise that she was a natural relative of Louis de Bougainville, 
Montealm’s chief of staff. She died in March, 1808, and her 
vrave may still be seen in the cemetery at Cape Girardeau. Lori- 
mier subsequently married another half-Shawnee woman, Marie 
Berthiaume, whose father was a gunsmith for the Shawnee, and 
whose mother was a woman of the tribe. After the death of 
Lorimier, in 1812, his widow married an American settler, John 
Logan, who subsequently removed to Illinois and became (by 
another marriage) the father of General John A. Logan of Civil 
War fame. Letters of Lorimier preserved in the Detroit Public 
Library indicate that he was a man of some education. His 
career both in Ohio and in Missouri shows him to have been pos- 
sessed of more than common ability and enterprise. 














INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY UPON THE METHODIST 
CHURCH IN THE EARLY SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


By Water Browntow Posey 


‘‘The legislation of the Methodist Church, on slavery, has 
been distinguished from the beginning by suspension, repeal, 
change or modification, and exemption of the members in a 
number of the states from the operation of her laws.’’ These 
words were written in 1850 by Bishop Joshua Soule of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.* In spite of this thoroughly 
truthful statement the Methodists ‘‘have always, and justly, 
considered their Church as a pioneer anti-slavery institution.’ 

Before John Wesley sailed for America his attention was 
called to slavery by a letter from Dr. John Burton of Oxford, 
who, on September 28, 1735, wrote:to him: ‘‘One end for which 
we were associated was the conversion of negro slaves. As yet, 
nothing has been attempted in this way; but a door is opened 
. . . the harvest truly is great.’’* Wesley’s early fight against 
slavery took concrete form when he wrote into the General Rules 
of 1743 for the organization of the English societies the rule 
which forbade ‘‘The buying or selling the bodies and souls of 
men, women, or children, with an intention to enslave them.’’* 
In his Journal of February 12, 1772, Wesley records: ‘‘I read 
a very different book published by an honest Quaker, on that 
execrable sum of all villanies, commonly called the Slave-trade. 


1 Bishop Joshua Soule, ‘‘The Methodist Church and Slavery,’’ in Methodist 
Quarterly Review (Nashville), LVII, 638. Reprinted from the Texas Wesleyan Bar- 
ner, October 12, 1850. Although a New Englander, Bishop Soule followed the 
southern wing of the Methodist church. 

2 John H. Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Church, 1844; A Study of 
Slavery and Ecclesiastical Politics (New York, 1923), 9. See also Lucius C. Matlack, 
‘‘Our Past and Present Relations to Slavery,’’ Methodist Quarterly Review (New 
York), L, 252-63. 

3 Quoted by Luke Tyerman, Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley (New York, 
1872), I, 109-10. 

4Lucius C. Matlack, The Antislavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (New York, 1881), 58. 
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| read of nothing like it in the heathen world, whether ancient 
or modern. And it infinitely exceeds, in every instance of bar- 
barity, whatever Christian slaves suffer in Mahometan coun- 
tries.’’° February 26, 1791, only four days before his death, he 
wrote to William Wilberforce, who had just offered in the Bri- 
tish parliament a resolution for the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies: ‘‘Go on in the name of God, and in the power of his 
night, till even American slavery (the vilest that ever saw the 
sun) shall vanish away before it.’”° 

A series of excerpts from the Journal of Francis Asbury, the 
real founder of American Methodism, revealed his opposition to 
slavery and reflected the change that the Bishop saw manifesting 
itself in the congregations: 1776, ‘‘ After preaching... I met the 
class, and then met the black people, some of whose unhappy 
masters forbid their coming for religious instruction. How will 
the sons of oppression answer for their conduct, when the great 
Proprietor of all shall call them to account!’’ 1780, ‘‘O Lord, 
banish the infernal spirit of slavery from thy dear Zion.’’ 1784, 
‘‘T pity the poor slaves. O that God would look down in mercy, 
and take their cause in hand!’’ 1794, ‘‘O, when will liberty be 
extended to the sable sons of Africa?’’ 1796, ‘‘My spirit was 
grieved at the conduct of some Methodists, that hire out slaves 
at publie places to the highest bidder, to cut, skin, and starve 
them.’’ 1798, ‘‘O! to be dependent on slaveholders is in part to 
be a slave, and I was free-born. I am brought to conclude that 
slavery will exist in Virginia perhaps for ages; there is not a 
sufficient sense of religion nor of liberty to destroy it.’’ 1801, 
‘What absurdities will not men defend! If the Gospel will 
tolerate slavery, what will it not authorize?’’* 

Freeborn Garrettson, one of the very ablest native-born 
preachers and a mighty force in the early period, turned from 
a Slave-holder to an antislavery advocate. He was sent to North 
Carolina in 1777, and there, after reviewing conditions, he wrote 
in his Journal: ‘‘Many times did my heart ache on account of the 
slaves in this part of the country, and many tears did I shed 


‘John Wesley, The Journal (New York, 1907), III, 461. 

‘John Emory (ed.), The Works of the Reverend John Wesley (New York, 1835), 
VII, 237, 

* Francis Asbury, The Journal (New York, 1852), I, 187, 374, 482; ibid., II 
«40, 326, 367; ibid., III, 10. 
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both in Virginia and Carolina [North], while exhibiting a eruci. 
fied Jesus to their view.’’ * 

Of all the early important ministers of the church in America 
George Whitefield was the only one who was not whole-heartedly 
in opposition to slavery. He went so far as to approve the action 
by which Georgia was changed from a free to a slave colony. 
Slaves were purchased for the plantation connected with White. 
field’s orphanage, Bethesda, near Savannah® in a desire “‘to 
make their lives more comfortable, and lay a foundation for 
breeding up their posterity in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.’’*® John Wesley’s opinion that American slavery was 
‘*the vilest that ever saw the sun’’ and Francis Asbury’s prayer 
that ‘‘the infernal spirit of slavery’’ would be banished from 
‘‘dear Zion’’ are truly indicative of the attitude of primitive 
Methodism toward enslavement of the negro. 

Antislavery workers appeared in East Tennessee with the 
first settlers. A letter signed by Thomas Embree was addressed 
to the people of Tennessee and published in the Knoxville (a 
cette, January 23, 1797. His purpose was to call a meeting of 
citizens of Washington and Greene counties in order to form 
abolition societies in that section of the state and to labor for 
the ‘‘relief of such persons as are illegally held in bondage; to 
effect their relief by legal means alone, without any intention to 
injure the rights of individuals .. . not to take negroes from 
their legal masters and set them free, as some have vainly imag- 
ined; but by lawful means to vindicate the course of such of the 
human race as are lawfully entitled to freedom, either by mixed 
blood or any other cause.’’ Since no further information has 
been found the society was probably never formed. In 1814, 
however, an organized antislavery effort was begun in Tennes- 
see by the formation of a society in Jefferson County. A year 

8 Quoted from the Journal of Freeborn Garrettson by W. L. Grissom, History 
Methodism in North Carolina (Nashville, 1905), 227. See, also, Holland N. Me 
Tyeire, A History of Methodism (Nashville, 1884), 310. 

9 E. E. Hoss, ‘‘ Elihu Embree, Abolitionist,’’ in American Historical Magazin 
(Nashville), II, 113. See, also, The Works of the Reverend George Whitefield (Lon 
don, 1771-72), II, 404-405; John Gillies, Memoirs of Rev. George Whitefiel 
(Middletown, Connecticut, 1829), 45-48; George G. Smith, History of Methodism "' 
Georgia and Florida (Macon, Georgia, 1881), 22. 


10 The Works of the Reverend George Whitefield, Il, 405. Letter dated Mar 


22, 1751. 
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jater, on the twenty-first of November, delegates from different 
societies met in a state convention at the Lick Creek Meeting 
House of Friends in Greene County and formed a permanent 
organization under the name of the ‘‘Manumission Society of 
Tennessee.’’ The outstanding leader here was the Quaker min- 
ister, Charles Osborn, who also aided in the formation of many 
branch societies. The Rev. John Rankin of the Presbyterian 
church assisted. A considerable number of Methodists and 
Baptists were identified with the different societies and materi- 
ally aided in the work. During the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century the membership of antislavery societies in 
the slave states usually exceeded that of the free states. As late 
as 1827, East Tennessee alone contained nearly one-fifth of all 
antislavery societies in the United States and nearly one-sixth of 
the total membership.” 

Slavery had found its way into American Methodism during 
the Revolution when the administration of the church was in the 
hands of young and inexperienced members, themselves born 
and reared in the midst of slavery. All the annual conferences 
from 1776 to 1787 were held in slave states and no appointments 
of ministers were made north of New Jersey between 1777 and 
1783.2 

In the Methodist annual conferences of 1780 action was taken 
disapproving slavery.** At the time (1784) of the organization 
of the church in America laws were enacted regulating slavery. 
The minutes giving these regulations were as follows: 

Question 12. What shall we do with our friends that will buy and sell 

slaves? 

If they buy with no design than to hold them as slaves, and have 
been previously warned, they shall be expelled; and permitted to sell 
on no consideration. 

‘For discussion of this subject see Asa E. Martin, ‘‘The Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties in Tennessee,’? in Tennessee Historical Magazine (Nashville), I, 261-81. 
\ccording to Theodore Roosevelt, Winning of the West (New York, 1900), VI, 9-12, 

¢ early settlers in Tennessee actually abhorred slavery. 

* William W. Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War (Cin 


cinnati, 1912), 16; Matlack, Antislavery Struggle and Triwmph, 54-55; Norwood, 
Op. cit., 14, 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1773 
New York, 1840), s 12. 
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Question 13. What shall we do with our local preachers who will no; 

emancipate in the states where the laws admit it? 

Try those in Virginia another year and suspend the preachers jy 

Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey." 

This legislation against slavery was the high-water mark 
reached in early Methodist opposition. ‘‘In the judgment of the 
Conference there was something peculiar to those exempted 
states, either in their laws, their usages, or their geographical 
position, which so far remedies the moral evils of slavery as to 
render it innocent and consequently no bar to communion in the 
Church of God.’’** There appears little doubt that due to the 
views and force of Asbury, Coke,"* and Wesley, the rigid legis. 
lation of 1784 was thrust upon an unwilling conference and was 
possibly received by a generally hostile membership. The mark 
was set too high; the legislation was too drastic. In not more 
than six months, it was found necessary ‘‘to suspend the exeeu 
tion of the minute[s] on slavery till the deliberation of a future 
conference... .’’'’ To this suspension, however, was added an 
inconspicuous footnote which stated ‘‘We do hold in the deepest 
abhorrence the practice of slavery; and shall not cease to seek 
its destruction by all wise and prudent means.’’ ** 

In 1796 another stand was taken, which, although not as strong 
as the one of 1784, readily demonstrated that the desire for 
emancipation was still existent among the more powerful mem- 
bers of the clergy.’® In that year to the General Rule on slavery 
was appended a prohibition against ‘‘buying and selling the 
souls and bodies of men.’’ *° In the 1800 General Conference * 
a measure was passed requiring the annual conferences to pre- 
sent to the legislatures of the slaveholding states addresses urg- 
ing the enactment of laws for the emancipation of slaves.” In 

14 Ibid., I, 20. 

15 Soule, loc. cit., LVII, 638. 

16 Dr. Thomas Coke, first ordained bishop of the Methodist church. For an ex 
ample of his opposition to slavery see Samuel Drew, The Life of the Rev. Thomas 
Coke (New York, 1837), 180-83. 

17 Minutes, I, 24. See Matlack, Antislavery Struggle and Triwmph, 254. 

18 Minutes, I, 24. 

19 See the question and answer in the Minutes (of 1787), 28, regarding slavery. 

20 Discipline for 1796, quoted in Sweet, Methodist Church and Civil War, li. 

21 A Methodist General Conference meets every four years. 


22 Journals of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 17% 
1836 (New York, 1855), I, 41. 
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1804 slaveholding under certain conditions was made legal, and 
‘he states of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia were 
exempted from the rules.” Four years later the General Con- 
ference Was in a compromising mood, for all that related to 
slaveholding among members was forever removed. The author- 
ity to regulate slave-trade was given to each annual conference, 
and, furthermore, an expurgated edition of the Discipline was 
prepared for the South Carolina Conference in which the rule 
on slavery was omitted.** Contemporary with this conference the 
Western Annual Conference took occasion to pass a law concern- 
ing slavery.” Asbury records the action: ‘‘We made a regula- 
tion respecting slavery; it was, that no member of society, or 
preacher, should sell or buy a slave unjustly, inhumanly, or cove- 
tously.... Where the guilt was proved the offender to be ex- 
pelled.’? * 

The minutes of the first session of the Tennessee Conference, 
meeting in 1812, contain the following action — typical of the 
treatment of the slave question: ‘‘Leven Edney, recommended 
from Nashville Cireuit; his character examined and approved, 
Learner Blackman being security that he’ll set his slave free, 
when practicable.’’** Many promised and gave ‘‘security’’ but 
never found it ‘‘practicable’’ to liberate their slaves. A stringent 
manumission act had been passed in Tennessee in 1801 permit- 
ting the owner to free his slave only on presentation of a petition 
which showed reasons acceptable to two-thirds of the court.” 
By 1816 sentiment had changed to such an extent that the Ten- 
uessee Conference went on record as believing that slavery was 
a moral evil ‘‘But as the laws of our country do not admit of 
emancipation without a special act of the Legislature ... we 
cannot adopt any rule by which we can compel our members to 


23 Tbid., I, 63. 

*4 Ibid., I, 938. See, also, James M. Buckley, History of Methodism (New York, 
1898), II, 1. 

*° The Journal of the Western Conference, 1800-1811 (in part IL of William W. 
Sweet, The Rise of Methodism in the West, Cincinnati, 1920), 148. 

*® Asbury, Journal, III, 290. 

** Quoted in James B. McFerrin, History of Methodism in Tennessee (Nashville, 
1871-74), II, 261; R. N. Price, Holston Methodism (Nashville, 1912), II, 212-13. 

*8 Edward Seott, Laws of the State of Tennessee, Including Those of North 
Carolina Now in Force in this State (Knoxville, 1821), I, 714-15. 
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liberate their slaves.’’ ** In other regions,*° also, the church, find- 
ing its former restrictions becoming incompatible with state 
legislation, was forced to substitute expediency for a moral ques- 
tion. In 1817 the old question was once again before the law 
makers of the church in Tennessee. This time a report was 
adopted which repealed every law regarding slavery hitherto 
passed by the Tennessee Conference. Rules were enacted that 
would have placed stringent restrictions on the sale and pur. 
chase of slaves had not each regulation been flanked and sup. 
ported by a provision that rendered it forceless.*’ A year later 
the church legislation removed the ban of slaveholding from al! 
members except ministers or candidates for the ministry by the 
adoption of the resolution to ‘‘reeceive the printed rule on 
Slavery, in the form of Discipline, as full and sufficient on that 
subject.’’ ** 

In 1820 the General Conference resumed control of slavery, 
and the right to regulate slave traffic was withdrawn forever 
from the annual conferences.* This transfer of legislation was 
largely the result of a movement instigated by a minority party 
in the 1819 Tennessee Conference led by Henry Bascom, a con- 
fessed sympathizer with slavery,** who desired to remove the 
power of restricting slave traffic from the hands of the local con- 
ference, where the antislavery party at that time happened to 
occupy the ‘‘exact ground upon which the Northern abolition 
party in the Chureh’’ stood to the authority of a larger and more 

29 Quoted by McFerrin, op. cit., II, 401; Price, op. cit., I1, 215. 

30 Kentucky, for example. See A. H. Redford, History of Methodism in Kentuely 
(Nashville, 1868-70), IT, 502. 

31 For reprint of 1817 slavery rules of Tennessee Conference see McFerrin, 0/ 
cit., II, 462-66; Price, op. cit., II, 240-43. ‘‘When men or women determined to ow! 
slaves, it was easy to make it appear .. . according to the rules of justice o! 
merey....’’ MeFerrin, II, 467. 

32 MeFerrin, III, 19-20. The 1808 General Conference removed from the Diseipiinm 
all regulations on slaveholding among private members. Journals of the General 
Conference, 1, 93. See also Lucius C. Matlack, The History of American Slavery ani 
Methodism (New York, 1849), 33. 

33 Journals of the General Conference, I, 205; Robert Paine, Life and Times « 
William McKendree (Nashville, 1880), 292. 

54 See the case of Dr. G. D. Taylor who was admitted (1819) as a travelling 
preacher on condition that he would emancipate his slaves ‘‘when practicable.”’ 


> 


M. M. Henkle, The Life of Henry Bidleman Bascom (Nashville, 1860), 117-20; Red 
ford, op. cit., II, 502-504. 
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removed judiciary.** The minority was determined not to find 
itself faced by rigid restrictions in slaveholding. In 1824 — for 
the last time until 1860 — the section on slavery was amended.” 
The opposition to slavery action by the General Conference was 
so pronounced that, in 1828, a resolution providing a method 
for dealing with inhuman slaveholding was tabled with little 
opposition.** By 1830 the old antislavery spirit had completely 
spent its foree.** 

The Methodist church in its official declarations adopted the 
policy of compromise because of the fear of separation of the 
southern conferences and for many economic reasons. An edi- 
torial which appeared in 1826 in Zion’s Herald, one of the offi- 
cial Methodist organs, pled with the people not to denounce 
slavery since many New England fortunes were amassed from 
the slave traffic. The New York Christian Advocate of 1834 urged 
the preachers to have nothing to do with the abolition societies, 
organized the previous year in New York, because they were ‘‘at 
variance with the vested interests and constitutional rights and 
bligations of the country.’’ The Advocate was accused of tak- 
ing a conservative attitude toward slavery in order not to lose 
its 12,000 southern subscribers, who paid $25,000.°° Southern 
and even northern conferences and bishops were unanimous in 
condemnation of abolitionism.*® Other factors which were chang. 
ing the attitude of the church toward slavery were found in the 
conditions which were contemporaneously transforming south- 
ern life and thought. Few things have influenced modern Amer 
ican life more than the upland cotton plant, as its culture spread 
over the Alleghenies and down into the South and Southwest. 

Henkle, op. cit., 117-21. 


6 Journals of the General Conference, I, 294. ‘‘If the reader can discover any 
unection between the extirpation of slavery and these provisions, he is possessed 
f remarkable keenness of perception.’’ Matlack, American Slavery and Methodism, 
l. See, also, Asa E. Martin, The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky Prior to 1850 

usville, 1918), 35. 

* Journals of the General Conference, I, 337. Discussion in the 1832 and 1836 

ral Conferences was ended by motions for adjournment for recess. Jbid., I, 
7, 446, 

*On this point see Matlack, Antislavery Struggle, 72 

Kenneth E. Barnhart, The Evolution of the Social Consciousness in Methodism 

unpublished MS., University of Chicago, 1924), 81-85. 

10 James M, Buckley, A History of Methodists in the United States (American 
‘hurch History, V, New York, 1896), 379, 386, 387, 399. 
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In 1801 the entire western cotton production was 1,000,000 
pounds, while thirty-three years later the four states of Ala. 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana had reached the 
enormous total of 277,000,000 pounds; the remainder of the 
country produced only 179,500,000. The rush to the cotton belt 
caused a most extraordinary movement south and southwest. 
ward to states whose land systems were lenient and where it was 
possible for penniless immigrants to become farmers; with the 
development of cotton, these same farmers became planters 
with negro slaves, broad fields, mansions, carriages, and 
thoroughbred horses. The development of cotton and slavery 
worked havoe with the continued growth of democracy and 
brought about a great social transformation. 

Undoubtedly the church in its early period was opposed to 
slavery and all forms of privilege, but in these years, when it 
opposed human bondage, thousands of small farmers had joined 
its ranks. As they grew from small farmers to plantation 
owners there came the inevitable change in opinion concern- 
ing slavery and privilege, and in this even the poorer element 
acquiesced. Schaper in his brilliant study of sectionalism in 
South Carolina concludes that those very up-country farmers 
of that state ‘‘who could not be trusted with a majority in the 
legislature in 1790, lest they should do something to cripple the 
institution of slavery, became uncompromising defenders of the 
institution when they had become cotton planters twenty-five 
years later.’’ **? Even in the Northwest where slavery had been 
forbidden by the Northwest Ordinance the Methodist preacher, 
while retaining the early opinion that slavery was sin, remained 
unwilling to censure the South.* For years the Methodists in 
this region refused to join the abolition movement, and the fact 
that a candidate for the ministry was an abolitionist frequently 
caused his rejection.** Between 1836 and 1840 many preachers in 


41 Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1907), V, 
409, 433. 

42 William A. Schaper, Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina, in 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1900, I, 458. 

43 William E. Dodd, Cotton Kingdom, in Chronicles of America, XXVII (New 
Haven, 1921), 103-104. 

44 William W. Sweet, Circuit Rider Days in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1916), 86-87. 
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the New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and other conferences 
were expelled because of their sympathy for abolition.” 

As cotton and slavery fastened themselves upon southern so- 
ciety, the official attitude of the church began to change bring. 
ing in new doctrines, new discipline, and new polity fashioned 
and designed to meet the demands of its members.** The clergy 
ceased its denunciations against slavery and became slave-own- 
ing itself, for Methodist success largely depended on a common 
and mutual interest of preacher and congregation. Alfred Brun- 
son contends that all southern ‘‘ Bishops including Bascom, who 
formerly thundered so eloquently against the ‘sum of villanies’ 
were, or beeame slave-holders, and contended that the system 
had divine authority.’’ *’ Peter Cartwright noticed the contrast 
in the free salvation preached by Methodism to ‘‘listening thou- 
sands, while their poor degraded slaves are deprived . . . of civil 
and religious liberty.’’ ** Preaching was made to conform to the 
tastes of the particular section, the churches thereby becoming 
‘allies of the existing economic and social order.’’ The ‘‘clergy 
formulated a strong Biblical and patriarchial defense of the 
South. Slavery, from being an institution to be lamented as an 
evil, became a blessing sustained by the Holy Scriptures, accord- 
ing to the ablest ministers of God.’’ ** The course pursued seems 
to Matlack to have been little short of ‘‘an exhibition of subser- 
viency to the demands of the ‘infernal spirit of slavery,’ which 
for a time seem to stupefy the people.’’ °° 

Restrictions upon preaching required that sermons be care- 
fully selected from such texts as ‘‘Servants, be obedient to your 
masters’’; ‘*In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground’’; ‘‘Render unto Caesar, the things 
that are Caesar’s’’; ‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 


*° Buckley, Methodists in the United States, 388-90. 

*6 Channing, op. cit., V, chap. 7. 

‘t Alfred Brunson, A Western Poineer: or, Incidents of the Life and Times of 
Rev. Alfred Brunson (Cincinnati, 1872-79), I, 395. 

** Peter Cartwright, Autobiography (New York, 1857), 164. 

** William E. Dodd, Expansion and Conflict (New York, 1915), 144. In the 
year 1843 it was estimated that ‘‘there are within the Methodist Episcopal Church 
200 travelling ministers holding 1,600 slaves; about 1,000 local preachers holding 
10,000; and about 25,000 members holding 207,000 more.’’ Buckley, Methodists in 
the United States, 406. 


°° Matlack, in Methodist Quarterly Review, L, 255. 
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vant.’? A preacher would endanger his life if he chose for a tey; 
the liberation of the Hebrews from Egyptian bondage or ‘Pj, 
truth shall make you free.’’®* The clergy was not only carefy| 
with texts but even afraid to work ardently for conversion 9} 
slaves because religious opportunities might lead to demands 
for social, political, and religious equality.** In spite of the 
Great Revival which swept the western world and turned men’: 
hearts to studying the Bible, the negro’s spiritual and moral 
status was bettered but little. True, the persuasiveness of sue) 
leaders as William Capers “ did make possible religious work 
among the slaves which resulted in a Methodist negro member. 
ship of almost 50,000 by 1825. Yet this action of Capers was an 
individual expression rather than one typical of the clergy of 
the South; consequently a general pressure was not brought to 
bear upon the planter and many continued in their negligence of 
religious instruction of the slaves except where material profit 
was to be gained. A citizen of Georgia bequeathed $200 for re- 
ligious training of his slaves since he felt that religious obliga- 
tions produced a sense of obedience.** The belief that religious 
training for the negro brought in good returns affords the 
humorous ease of the infidel master who provided religious ad 
vantages for his slaves, and also prompts the more paradoxical 
instance of a prayer service being held soon after a dance.” 
After the year 1840 slavery came to be considered a fixed thing 
in Tennessee. Free debate concerning it was no longer tolerated. 
At the General Conference held this year a petition was ac- 
cepted declaring that the holding or ownership of slaves in 
states which did not allow emancipation should hereafter be no 


51 Dodd, Cotton Kingdom, 117; Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Oli 
South (Boston, 1929), 202. Bishop H. N. MeTyeire, of the Church South, published 
a small book, Duties of Masters to Servants (Charleston, 1851), setting forth th 
desired relations between masters and servants. This was used by Bishop MeTyeire 
as the basis of a much larger volume, Duties of Christian Masters (Nashville, 1859). 

52 Mareus W. Jernegan, ‘‘Slavery and Conversion in the American Colonies,”’ in 
American Historical Review (Washington), XXI, 504-27, believes the slave owners 
had reason to fear negro demands. 

53 The best account of Capers’ life is by William M. Wightman (Nashville, 1859 

54 Minutes, I, 473. 

55 Edward Ingle, Southern Sidelights, A Picture of Social and Economic Life 
the South a Generation before the War (New York, 1896), 274. 


56 Ibid., 275. 
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har to the official positions in the church.” Thus the system de- 
nounced by Wesley, Coke, and for a while by Asbury * became 
in the southern states such a vital part of the industrial, social, 
political, and even religious life that toward it the Methodist 
church became less aggressive and more indulgent. Along with 
the conviction that slavery was a necessary and permanent insti- 
tution in the South, there arose in the North the demand for its 
complete destruction. From 1837 to the Civil War a series of 
antislavery conventions was regularly held in the North.®® As 
war drew near the clergy on both sides hastened the imminent 
catastrophe by fostering sectional hatred.” William G. Brown- 
low,” the ‘‘fighting parson,’’ who had ardently championed the 
institution of slavery on scriptural grounds came to believe that 
the Methodist preachers as a whole had a larger hand in seces- 
sion than any other group of people. Concerning this, he wrote: 
‘T bring the charge of political preaching and praying against 
the great body of clergymen in the South irrespective of sects; 
and I have no hesitancy in saying, as I now do, that the worst 
class of men who make tracks upon Southern soil are Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Episcopal clergymen, and at the head 
of these for mischief are the Southern Methodists. I mean to 
say that there are honorable exceptions in all these churches; 
but the moral mania of Secession has been almost universally 
prevalent among the members of the sacred profession.’’ ” 
Brownlow further strengthened his charge by citing as an ex- 
ample the utterances of a Rev. Mr. Harrison, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Knoxville, ‘‘who boasted in his pulpit 
that Jesus Christ was a Southerner, born on Southern soil, and 
so were His apostles, except Judas, whom he denominated a 

‘7 This was called ‘‘The Westmoreland Petition,’’ the body of which is found in 
Journals of the General Conference, II, 171, while the passage is noted in ibid. 
New York n. d.), I, 129. This volume contains the proceedings of the 1840 and 1844 
conterences, 


** Asbury ‘‘may have rebelled, but in the crisis which he faced he succumbed to 
the spirit of compromise. ’? Swaney, The Attitude of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
foward Slavery in the United States, quoted by Barnhart, op. cit., 82. 

°° See Buckley, History of Methodism, II, 9. 

* Cartwright, op. cit., 415. 

‘1 Northern Methodist minister, Governor of Tennessee, and United States Senator. 

*? William G. Brownlow, Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession 

Philadelphia, 1862), 189-90. 
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Northern man,’’ and who declared that ‘‘he would sooner haye , 
Bible printed and bound in hell, than one printed and boung 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line!’’ ® 

The conflict had become inevitable; slavery divided the grea; 
church in 1844. 


63 Ibid., 143. 
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FRANCIS P. BLAIR, PEN-EXECUTIVE OF ANDREW 
JACKSON 


By Wiu1am E, Suir 


“Send it to Bla-ar!’’ exclaimed President Andrew Jackson 
when he and his friends were puzzled with a baffling problem. 
His decision was as final in such matters as that of a dictator. 
And so it went to the greatest partisan journalist and defender 
of Jacksonian democracy, Francis P. Blair, formerly of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. The problems which confronted Jackson ranged 
from petty social scandals in and about the capital to those 
which concerned the existence of the Union. He was constantly 
confronted with the avowed Democratic practice which was aptly 
expressed by the shrewd political tactician, William L. Marcy, 
who laconieally said: ‘*To the victors belong the spoils.’’ It 
should be remembered, however, that, except in cases wherein 
civil examinations came to be required, the spoils principle has 
been followed more or less until today. Jackson rebelled only 
against those in power. He ruled for the people and appealed to 
them for support. His party journalist, who was of the people 
and had lasting faith in them, effectually convinced the multi- 
tudes of the good intents and purposes of his master. He was of 
the people, for some of the people, and believed in government 
by Democratic-Republicans. 

The story of how Blair was called to Washington to found a 
loyal Jacksonian newspaper is variously told. Probably the 
truest version is that which is found in Thirty Years’ View, the 
two volume memoir which Thomas Hart Benton published in 
1854 and 1856. Before this important historical source was pub- 
lished the author invited his bosom friend, Blair, to criticise 
and rewrite parts of it. The facts in some of the chapters were 
furnished by Blair; some parts of it were taken by Blair to 
Lindenwald where he and Martin Van Buren corrected them. 
The Blair family had at least two reasons for their interest in 
the publication of the Thirty Years’ View. This doughty jour- 
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nalist and his enterprising sons had been on intimate tery: 
of friendship with Benton for a quarter of a century; they 
shared his hopes that this work would become the crown of 
his life’s efforts and annihilate the political prospects of thy 
calhounites in Missouri. Frank Blair used it for campaigy 
literature in Missouri, while he was attempting to reélect Bento, 
Senator. It may be safely assumed, therefore, that Blair gaye. 
tioned the story therein of how he was ealled to Washingtoy 
to establish the Globe to defend President Jackson’s administra. 
tive policies.’ 

His call to Washington marked the beginning of his import- 
ance as a national character. It came after President Jacksoy 
had lost faith in the loyalty and ability of Duff Green as editor 
of the United States Telegraph. Benton and Blair said Green 
was intriguing in 1830 to seat Calhoun in the White House iy 
1833.° Green made his plans known to a job-printer, J. M. Dun. 
canson of Washington. He was to have sent Duncanson to Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, to undertake the editorship of the Argus 9 
Western America, then owned by Amos Kendall and edited in 
part by Blair. It was planned to have the Democratic press of 
the country announce at a concerted moment its support of 
Calhoun for the presidency, subject to the voters in the election 
of 1832. Duncanson exposed Green, and the latter, a bosom 
friend of Calhoun, soon gained the lasting ill will of Andrew 
Jackson. The rupture between Jackson and Calhoun caused the 
former to seek an able editor for an administrative organ to be 
founded for the especial purpose of promoting the interests 
of the President and his official friends as well as of defending 
the principles for which he stood. 

The story runs that a gentleman in public office showed the 
President a copy of the Argus ‘‘containing a powerful and 
spirited review of a certain nullification speech in Congress.” 
The President, deeply impressed by the cogent argument of the 
author, inquired who he was, and being told, immediately ‘‘had 


1 Blair to Martin Van Buren, August 5, 1855; Benton to Van Buren, August 16, 
1855, Van Buren MSS.; Francis P. Blair Jr. to Montgomery Blair, n .d., Blair 
MSS. 


2 Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years’ View (New York, 1854-56), I, chap. 43. 
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him written to on the subject of taking charge of a paper in 
Washington.’’ * 

The truth of the matter is that Blair was known to Jackson 
before his controversy with Calhoun. He was a Kentucky politi- 
cian of Scotch-Irish descent and notorious as a relief and ‘‘ New 
Court’? man. He had grown up from childhood amidst the stir- 
ring political scenes at Frankfort. His father served as state 
attorney-general of Kentucky for twenty years, beginning in 
1796 Young Blair borrowed money from his uncle, Governor 
Madison of Kentucky, to attend Transylvania University at 
Lexington. There he gained among the students some reputa- 
tion as a linguist and penman. He graduated with honors in 
1811, and in the same year he wrote for his father a defense of 
the right of a state to break its contracts and to tax the United 
States Bank. He opposed the recharter of the United States 
Bank and favored the right of a state to instruct its representa- 
tives in Congress. Later he returned to the Transylvania Law 
School, where he completed a course in law, was admitted to the 
bar, but beeause of a vocal defect never practised. He married 
the daughter of Nathaniel Gist against her father’s wishes and 
the young couple settled down on a farm on Benson Creek near 
Frankfort. Gist, like many others who knew Blair, expected to 
see him die of an incipient case of ‘‘consumption,’’ a disease 
which threatened him to the year of his death (1876). Bleeding 
of the lungs drove him off the farm and into politics. 

From his youth he was greatly interested in the polities of the 
day. He served as clerk of the New and Old Courts of his state 
and as president of the novel Bank of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. While acting clerk of the New Court, he nearly pre- 
cipitated civil war in his state by unwisely and forcibly taking 
the records from the office of the Old Court, and then threatening 
the man with death who would dare take them from him until 
the legislature ordered him to return them. His scathing pam- 
phlets on the Old Court party are excellent examples of frontier 
philosophy — philosophy written by men who were steeped in 
debt and who wanted as little governmental interference as 
possible. While he was deeply involved in these struggles, he 

8 Ibid. 

* Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky (Covington, 1874), I, 508. 
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joined his friend, Amos Kendall, as co-editor of that much hated 
newspaper, the Patriot. The Old Court party then founded the 
Spirit of ’76 to counteract the influence of Kendall and Blair. 
Each of these papers is another example of ephemeral journals 
of party factions that arose in frontier conditions. Blair, hoy. 
ever, emerged from the relief struggles a well-known man jy 
Kentucky. His friends and foes recognized his ability to analyze, 
his fearlessness, and his stinging pen.° 

In 1824 he supported Clay for president, believing that Clay 
represented the ideals of the West, but he preferred Jackson to 
Adams after he saw there was no hope for the election of Clay, 
For years the two men had been friends. Blair’s faith in Clay 
seems not to have remained unshaken until 1827, when he began 
to support Jackson, although he was not certain that Clay was 
innocent of an understanding with Adams in 1825. His conduct 
during the farcical state legislative investigation of the ‘‘cor- 
rupt bargain’’ is certainly questionable. As a chief witness in 
that episode, he refused to testify for or against Clay, and his 
silence was accepted by Clay’s enemies as proof of his knowl 
edge of Clay’s corruption. Clay magnanimously wrote to Blair 
that he had committed no wrong in remaining a silent witness, 
but their differences of opinion on relief measures and the na. 
tional policy of Adams ended in an open break between them. 
As a result of it Blair again enjoyed free and extensive adver- 
tising, this time at Clay’s expense. In the campaign of 1828 he 
acted as chairman of the Democratic central committee of Ken- 
tucky, whose object was to elect Jackson to the presidency and 
Major W. T. Barry to the office of governor of Kentucky. Barry 
and Blair carried Kentucky for Jackson but Barry was defeated 
by a few hundred votes. At the same time he assisted Kendall 
as editor of the Argus, and performed his duties as president of 
the Bank of the Commonwealth. After the election Kendall 
hurried to Washington where he secured an appointment in the 
treasury department. Blair was left to assume full responsi 
bility for the editorial policy of the Argus. 

5 A. M. Stickles, The Critical Court Struggles in Kentucky (1819-1829) (Bowling 


Green, Kentucky, 1923); a doctoral thesis in manuseript submitted to the Univer 
sity of Indiana. 


6 Blair to White, January 19, 1825, in Argus, July 19, 1828; Washington De ly 
Globe, October, 1844. 
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He immediately began to write severe strictures on Jackson’s 
enemies. He denounced the nullifiers whom he accused of at- 
tempting to unite the South against the remainder of the coun 
try, and rejoiced in the fact that a strong man like Jackson was 
at Washington to defend the Constitution — a man whose motto 
was: ‘The Union, it must be preserved.’’* He declared that 
Congress had the power to levy a protective tariff, but that the 
existing tariff should be revised downward. He proposed legis- 
lative review of judicial decisions, the direct election of the 
President of the United States, and the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt.* He took up the cudgel for Peggy O’Neal Eaton 
and accused Clay’s home paper of being the only organ in the 
West that carried on a ‘‘vile insidious warfare upon’’ the help- 
less sex. His spirited editorials against the Bank of the United 
States must have informed the Argus readers of his implacable 
hatred for that institution. A study of his early editorials and 
letters convinces one that he believed he was a constitutionalist, 
a moderate states-rights man, and a thorough Jacksonian 
Democratie-Republican. 

The Argus was read by Van Buren, Kendall, Barry, and others 
at Washington. Barry and Blair loved each other like brothers. 
During the early eighteen thirties Kendall had great respect for 
Blair’s ability. It was only natural that the latter, who had pre- 
viously corresponded with Jackson, should be called to establish 
the Globe. Kendall communicated at length with Blair in the 
summer of 1830, during which time he persuaded him to under- 
take the establishment of a paper. These letters are not in any 
of the available Blair papers. Just what he may have written is 
still unknown. Barry, the postmaster-general, kept Blair in- 
‘ormed of interesting developments at the capital. In spite of 
urgent appeals to come at once to Washington, Blair hesitated 
to undertake the task outlined for him. He wanted to do it, 
Benton to the contrary notwithstanding, but he was without 
financial means for such an undertaking. Finally, after reas- 
surances from Kendall that he would help establish the paper 
and offers of substantial aid from the administration, he re- 

* Argus, August 18, 1830; Globe, September 3, 1833. 

‘Argus, passim; ‘‘Francis P. Blair,’’ in Dictionary of American Biography 
New York, 1928), IT, 330-32. 

® Argus, October 20, 1830. 
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signed as clerk of the Court of Appeals and president of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth, rented out his farm on Bensop 
Creek, and appeared at the capital. 

Meantime he had confidentially written to Green to assure him 
that he had no desire to supplant him. He commended Green for 
his able direction of the Telegraph; he said that he agreed with 
him on most matters of state, but that he could not adopt the 
doctrine of nullification; he assured him that he wished to be his 
coadjutor, not his competitor. Kendall told Green, who was now 
suspicious of the intents and purposes of Jackson’s Kentucky 
friends, that Blair would be his ‘‘friend, personal aud political,” 
a friend who could produce harmony between the factions which 
threatened the success of the Democracy.” 

The President took Blair into his confidence at once. He told 
him of the loss of his Rachel, of the Eaton scandal, and of his 
troubles with Green and Calhoun. He asked him to be on guard 
against the publication of articles written by Andrew J. Donel- 
son, his private secretary and nephew. He urged the friends of 
the administration to subscribe in advance for the new paper. 
Blair’s press was a gift from friends of the administration.” 
Departmental officials were informed in one way or another that 
their favors should be extended to the new editor. Van Buren 
was one of those who refused to grant favors to him lest Cal: 
houn might think that he was instrumental in bringing the new 
editor to Washington. 

Kendall aided Blair in his early efforts to make his paper a 
success. But contrary to the generally accepted view, Kendal! 
never owned any part of the establishment. He wrote articles 
without pay for Blair’s paper only in its foundation period, and 
there are fewer of these than is generally believed. After that he 
was paid for his work. Blair says he paid Kendal thirty thou- 
sand dollars for articles for the Globe. He signed Kendall’s 
notes and was forced to pay off some of them. Kendall was pra¢- 
tically penniless until he accumulated a fortune as a promoter of 
Morse’s telegraph. 

Blair called his paper ‘‘The Globe,’’ and printed his first issue 

10 National Intelligencer, March 28, 1831. 


11 William L. Mackenzie, The Lives and Opinions of Benjamin Franklin Butler 
and Jesse Hoyt (Boston, 1845), 88. 
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in December, 1830. He said as far as he was concerned it was 
like the earth — ‘‘it was created out of nothing.’’ At the head of 
each issue he carried the Jeffersonian slogan which was an epi- 
tome of his frontier philosophy of government: ‘‘The world 
is governed too much.’’ His problems as an editor were no less 
than first to persuade the warring factions to reélect Jackson in 
1832; second, to defeat the nullifiers in their ‘‘damnable’’ plans; 
third, to blast Henry Clay’s hopes for the presidency and to at- 
tempt to secure his utter destruction as a political leader in the 
West; fourth, to popularize any measures of the Jackson admin- 
istration; and fifth, to destroy the Bank of the United States. 

As the editor of the official organ, Blair was eminently success- 
ful during Jackson’s administrations. The two men worked co- 
operatively. Blair was necessarily very often in the White 
House with the President. His visits were more and more fre- 
quent as the years passed until he became a daily visitor. There 
isa family story to the effect that he carried a pail of fresh milk 
to the President’s kitchen every morning during the last years. 
Be that story true or not, the two worthies sat down by the kit- 
chen fire to plan their work for the day. Afterwards the one per- 
formed his exeeutive duties and the other hurried off to his 
newspaper to publish and to defend. Blair certainly belonged 
to the ‘Kitchen Cabinet.’’ His influence with the President was 
undoubtedly great, but it is difficult to measure the strength of 
it. Few letters which passed between Jackson and Blair from 
1851 to 1833 remain for the historian’s use. It must not be for- 
gotten that the Blairs talked rather than wrote when conversa- 
tion was possible. Available letters from 1833 to 1837 and from 
1837 to 1845 show that Jackson had unbounded confidence in 
Blair’s integrity and ability to the day of his death. 

The family friendships between Jackson, the Donelsons, and 
the Blairs were always of the best. Jackson’s genteel manners 
in the presence of women were never better exemplified than in 
the presence of Mrs. Blair and young Elizabeth Blair, whom he 
called ‘‘Betty.’? Mrs. Blair returned his fatherly affection by 
knitting woolen socks for him and entertaining him in her home 
When he eame to escape the arduous duties of office and to rest 
and to talk with her husband. For several months ‘‘Betty”’’ 
Blair copied his letters for him. Her son relates that his mother 
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often told him she had never heard Jackson say ‘‘By the Eter. 
nal!’’ nor did he smoke his beloved pipe in her presence, Hp 
was deeply interested in the Blair sons. He persuaded Mont. 
gomery Blair to leave Transylvania University and accept ay 
appointment to West Point; he gave James Blair an office in the 
navy, and he lavished a part of his affection for children oy 
young Frank Blair in whom he had great hopes for the future. 
The latter was trained by his father to be a ‘‘ Young Hickory,” 
as the elder Blair and Benton called him. Polities of the Jackson 
sort were dinned into his ears from the time he was a child unti! 
he became a lawyer and politician in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Blair wielded a tremendous influence on his party through the 
Globe. He was aided by the general belief that politicians of the 
day could hang their ‘‘harps on the willows,’’ to quote Van 
Buren, if they did not have an efficient party paper.”* He lived 
in the heyday of powerful partisan newspapers, or of ‘official 
organs.’’ His contemporaries were Isaac Hill of the New Hamp. 
shire Patriot, Edwin Croswell of the Albany Argus, Thomas 
Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer, and Joseph Gales and Wil- 
liam Seaton of the National Intelligencer — a powerful array of 
editors with whom to compete. With Jackson, Van Buren, Ben 
ton, and Silas Wright at his back, Blair believed that he was 
next to invincible. Letters poured into the Globe office im- 
mediately upon its establishment from new subscribers who 
announced that the Globe was being substituted for Green’s 
Telegraph.* Country correspondents informed him in forceful 
language that they were going ‘‘ whole hog or none”’ for Jackson, 
and that if the Globe deviated a hair’s breadth from pure Jack- 
sonianism they would stop their subscriptions at once.’* Ex- 
changes were quite freely made with the Democratic presses. 
Enthusiastic Jacksonians subscribed for copies for their friends. 
They insisted that the local editors become subscribers to the 
Globe and that they publish its pithy editorials in their own 
papers. Editors who refused this codperation received stinging 
rebukes. Blair and Kendall sent articles on various subjects to 
local papers for publication in order to reprint them in the 


12 Edward M. Shepard, Martin Van Buren (New York, 1897), 163. 
13 Blair-Rives MSS. 
14 [bid. 
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Globe as original excerpts and make it appear that the country 
asa whole applauded, demanded, or suggested, as the case might 
he. The iron hand was laid upon all Democrats who chose to 
differ with Jackson’s policies. Persuasion was first used; that 
failing, warning was given, soon to be followed by the inevitable 
reading out of the party. The Globe frequently attempted to 
wreck the political future of rebellious Democrats by omitting 
their names in its pages. Other papers took their cue from it. 
The editor flayed enemies of great influence with his biting 
sareasm and bitter denunciation, while men of little influence 
were left to the tenderer mercies of his partner, John C. Rives. 
Blair delighted in agitating rivalries among the enemy into 
open quarrels. Calhoun, William C. Rives, George McDuffie, 
and many others came to despise him, his Globe, and the things 
for which he stood. Clay launched tirades from the floor of the 
Senate against him and the Globe; he pronounced the paper a 
dirty, filthy sheet that published the ‘‘ Muckraking scum’’ of the 
earth. Many worthy editors feelingly called Blair an unprin- 
cipled liar, an ogre who attacked men in a ‘‘savage and fero- 
cious’? manner.*® Had they but known it, they were doing just 
what he desired them to do, for on such occasions he played the 
role of a martyr in the cause of the people. He declared indis- 
criminate warfare on the aristocracy of wealth. As compared 
with Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer he was radical. He was 
dogmatic, bold, and defiant in the face of opposition. He shaped 
the policy of the Globe to appeal to laborers, debtors, frontiers- 
men, and partisans. He was poorest in defense, strongest in 
aggression. When there was one of his strong attacks on the 
enemy published in the Globe he sent a marked copy to the 
appreciative President. Blair has been severely condemned by 
authors of reminiscences and autobiographies for his apparent- 
ly unflinching poliey of ‘‘shooting the deserters’’ and of ‘‘carry- 
ing the war into Afriea.’? Years afterwards he made many 
apologies for his sledge-hammer policy. He said he pursued 
such a course for the sake of principle and the people. ‘‘Meas- 
ures, not men’’ was his party battle cry. Rives asserts that 
Blair hesitated to attack a friend who disagreed with him politi- 
cally, but he did it frequently to advance the interests of his 


'® Globe, June 23, 1856; passim. 
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party; his object was to whip those into line who threateneg 
party defection, or to drive them from the party before they 
gained too many followers.’ There were a few men of differen 
political faith whom he refused to attack. Among them were 
Senator John J. Crittenden of Kentucky, who had been his early 
benefactor, and William W. Seaton, associate editor of the 
National Intelligencer, a man for whom he had much admiration, 
The first to receive Blair’s notice were Calhoun, Green, Clay, 
and the officials of the United States Bank. He had at first hoped 
that Calhoun might sueceed Jackson in 1837, but a few weeks of 
experience in Washington caused him to regard Calhoun as 
rascal and Van Buren as a man with ‘‘excellent judgment and 
prudence.’’ ** He had two major objections to Calhoun: namely, 
his desire to succeed Jackson in 1832 and his doctrine of nullif.- 
cation. The publication of Calhoun’s pamphlet that announced 
to the country the break between its author and the President 
openly began the tremendous struggle between the Jackson-Van 
Buren and Calhoun factions. Blair replied that the pamphlet 
was a ‘‘firebrand wantonly thrown into the republican party.” * 
He denounced it as one phase of the intrigues of Calhoun, Green, 
and congressmen who had leveled themselves to ‘‘club mana 
gers.’’ Green angrily called Blair an ‘‘ungrateful hypocrite.” 
Blair said Green was a liar. As a result of the explosion, 
Green’s Telegraph withered away and died in 1837, and Calhoun 
fell to the level of a sectional leader. Blair’s conduct during the 
struggle so won Jackson’s admiration that the former wrote to 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Gratz: ‘‘Where I am I can do nothing 
wrong. If Van Buren says, ‘You are rash in this business, Mr. 
Blair,’ the old hero says, ‘You are right, Mr. Blair, I’ll stand by 
you.’’’*® He shunned the Eaton seandal as long as he could, 
but once he perforce entered it, he accused Calhoun of being the 
prime mover in that. When the subject of nullification was being 
hotly debated, it was Blair’s explanation of Jackson’s proclama- 
tion that lessened the fears of the Virginians who were co- 
cerned about the principle of state rights. They were correct i 


16 Globe, June 23, 1856. The Globe throughout is a proof of this statement. 

17 Thomas H. Clay, ‘‘Two Years with Old Hickory,’’ in Atlantic Monthly (Bos 
ton), LX, 192; see early issues of the Globe. 

18 National Intelligencer, March 31, 1831. 

19 Clay, op. cit., 193. 
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their supposition that Jackson approved Blair’s exposition of 
his proclamation on nullification. His approval, however, came 
after the publication of the exposition. 

Blair was not a good fighter without a major issue. He labored 
hest under a certain amount of excitement. At other times he 
was often disinclined to produce editorials; then Rives pub- 
lished his own editorials, or articles by Kendall and many others. 
If Blair was very busy in his office or garden, Mrs. Blair would 
scan the newspapers for important news. If she found an article 
that needed attention, she would either mark the selection, or 
stop Blair at his work, read the article to him, and under the 
impulse of the moment he would sit down and dash off an an- 
swer.”” Sometimes he blundered, as in the case of Santa Anna 
and Texas, but he was usually right in Jackson’s judgment, so 
thoroughly grounded was he in Jacksonianism. 

The editor of the Globe was a constitutionalist and a chauvin- 
ist. He steadfastly believed in the delegated and reserved powers 
of the national and state governments respectively. He helped 
to spread the theory that the national government had no power 
to aid internal improvements within states. He opposed slavery, 
but he did not believe the northern abolitionists had any right 
to disturb the institution in the South. Each state must settle 
its own slavery question. From the beginning of his editorial 
career at Washington he accused the nullifiers of engendering 
hatred in southern breasts against abolitionists in order to unite 
the southern Democracy with Calhoun as its leader. He disliked 
England because of her attitude of superiority towards the 
United States, and he resented any reference to New England’s 
superiority in culture and influence in this country. He was a 
Bentonian expansionist, a believer in ‘‘manifest destiny,’’ and 
an Anglo-phobist. 

Blair’s fertile brain produced with ease a flow of lengthy edi- 
torials on nullification and on the Bank. From his youth he had 
opposed the Bank on constitutional grounds. Before he reached 
Washington he had come to hate it. As the president of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth he had been humiliated more than 
once by the Bank of the United States. He laid the hard times in 


*0 Blair to Barker, May 20, 1831, Blair MSS.; verified in conversations with Blair 
descendants. 
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the West in 1819-1820 to the monopolistic control of the supply 
of money exercised by the Bank of the United States. He haq 
pledged security for friends to an amount in excess of $24,009 
during those trying years in Kentucky. His friends had left hin 
to pay their indebtedness, and as a consequence, a $20,000 debt 
hung over his head when he reached Washington in 1830, Fur. 
thermore he believed that the Bank was corrupt in its practices, 
a monopoly that threatened the principles of democracy. He and 
Kendall made a strong attempt to convince the country that the 
Bank participated in the election of 1828 to defeat Jackson. 
The latter came to believe it. Blair was an entertaining conver. 
sationalist, well informed and keen in argument. He used his 
powers daily to convince his friends and Jackson that the Bank 
must be destroyed. The public found mild attacks on the insti- 
tution in the Globe long before the question of rechartering the 
institution became a political issue. Gradually they became 
bitter and venomous. He suggested that probably the editors 
and the congressmen who supported the Bank were deeply obli- 
gated to it. Green, and Gales and Seaton made light of such 
implications. Other editors who supported the Bank did like- 
wise. Blair led them on until he was ready to publish his facts, 
then to a surprised country he proved that a number of the edi- 
tors and congressmen owed large sums at the Bank or to its 
branches. The truth was damaging in the eyes of Jackson and 
his devoted supporters. Blair’s sarcasm bit like vipers. Never 
was he happier than when he was fighting the Bank. He labored 
unceasingly against it. Often, says Rives, he wrote so fast be- 
fore going to press that he kept two boys running with copy to 
the composing rooms. Just before Jackson vetoed the bill to 
recharter the Bank, Blair talked almost nothing else to his 
friends. And when Jackson was deciding to remove the deposits 
to give the Bank its final blow, he took the Blair family to the 
Rip Raps at his own expense on a vacation trip. In passing it 
may be worthwhile to mention that Blair was one of the first to 
suggest and urge the appointment of Roger B. Taney as treas- 
urer to remove the deposits. The destruction of the Bank was 
an injury and a blessing to the United States. It brought on a 
panic at a time when no other machinery existed to furnish 
sound money and credit, but it was a blow at monopoly early i1 
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che life of our government. Some years later, John C. Rives said 
Blair and Benton were most responsible for the defeat of the 
Bank — the one with his press and his influence with Jackson, 
the other with his influence in Congress. 

Blair considered the Congressional Globe his greatest contri- 
bution to American history. He published his first volume of it 
in 1834. It appeared weekly at a cost to the subscriber of one 
dollar per copy each session, index included. Extra sheets were 
published when unusually strong speeches were made, or im- 
portant events happened in Congress. In later years each con- 
eressman was furnished with twelve copies, bound and wrapped, 
which when franked, were sent to whomsoever he wished. This 
documentary publication was read in logging camps in the great 
Northwest, by men on the prairies, and by hundreds of Jackson- 
ians of the North, South, and East. Supplemented with the 
Globe, it was Jackson’s political bible. Speeches by loyal Demo- 
crats in Congress made for political purposes were published at 
reduced rates and distributed by the thousands. Blair first re- 
ported the debates in the House, because he considered its de- 
liberations most important, and Rives reported those of the 
Senate. Later reporters were employed and trained for that 
work to relieve the editors for other duties. Blair, nevertheless, 
visited the Senate frequently where he often sat with Benton. 
He gathered news for his own use and for editorials. Daily 
proceedings of Congress were published in the Globe, and the 
same set-type was preserved for the Congressional Globe. In 
case of a printer’s or reporter’s error congressmen were privi- 
leged to have changes made. Written speeches were generally 
supplied by congressmen for the Congressional Globe. They are 
often quite different from those actually delivered on the floor, 
but the editors courteously permitted the authors to change 
them to please their own tastes and the whims of their consti- 
tuents. The Congressional Globe competed with the Register of 
Debates, published by Gales and Seaton until 1837, when the 
latter was discontinued for financial reasons. Blair retired 
‘rom active work on the Congressional Globe in 1849. 

Blair’s influence waned rapidly after the close of Van Buren’s 
administration. He was a devoted friend of Van Buren, but like 
thousands of Americans, he could never become enthusiastic 
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about him. The Globe, consequently, mentions Van Buren littl. 
in campaigns, and devotes much space to lambasting the Whigs 
Being a hero worshipper, Blair needed a hero to exalt before the 
people; Van Buren lacked heroic qualities. He, therefore, yg. 
turally utilized the magnetic influence of ‘‘Old Hickory”’ yytij 
the latter died. His unrelenting policy toward Tyler and (aj. 
houn was one phase of extreme bitterness between party fac. 
tions during the forties. Internal party conditions and the dying 
influence of Jackson in political circles led to the undoing of one 
of the ablest of the partisan editors. President Polk and his 
intriguers forced him to sell the Globe in 1845. 

Blair was more vitriolic than Croswell, less learned, calm, and 
sedate than Gales, broader visioned and keener than Ritchie, 
more truthful and loyal than Green, less original than Horace 
Greeley, and not a nice political editor like Thurlow Weed. He 
was undoubtedly an experienced politician and journalist clothed 
with granted and assumed powers which were respected by 
friends and challenged by foes. When Jackson while President 
visited the Hermitage, he wrote to Blair and sent through him 
his greetings to his friends at Washington. That does not mean 
that Jackson wrote only to Blair, but presumably he wrote more 
often to him, because he regarded Blair as his chosen defender 
and pen-executive. As an ex-president he used Blair to forward 
messages to leaders like Van Buren and Benton. During the 
time that Kendall was writing his biography, and when Kendall 
and Blair, apparently, were unfriendly toward each other, he 
consigned his papers to Blair to defend his character and 
policies. Deeply in debt, he turned to Blair and Rives for a ten 
thousand dollar loan, and again for eight thousand dollars more. 
The principal was not paid until long after Jackson’s death 
and the interest at six per cent is still unpaid. Van Buren 
claimed that Polk should have accepted Blair’s services and 
advice as he and Jackson had done. John C. Rives, of unin- 
peachable character, maintained that after 1831 Blair had more 
influence with Jackson than any other man. It cannot be sait 
positively that Rives was right, but Blair had far more influence 
with Jackson and Van Buren than is generally credited to him. 
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In writing to her daughter from the war-excited town of 
Cairo, Illinois, early in 1863, a dear old lady exclaimed with 
religious fervor that the very streets were full of soldiers and 
each was reading a copy of that ‘‘awful, awful paper, the C. T.’’ 
To identify this as the Chicago Times was not difficult. But why 
should it have been awful, and why should it have been so pro- 
nounced against? To have been awful, it must at least have 
heen interesting and influential. To uncover the crime and track 
this awful thing to its den has been a self-appointed and fasci- 
nating venture. From the yellowing pages, now brittle with age, 
there come the spark of a genius not to be dimmed as long as 
papers are sent to press and the publie will read. 

In 1854, the Democratic organ for the Chicago area was the 
Democratic Press, published by John Wentworth. This served 
to meet the needs of the Democratic party throughout the North- 
west until Stephen A. Douglas, by introducing the famous Ne- 
braska Bill, alienated the affections of many of his followers, 
including ‘‘Long John’’ Wentworth. There now commenced 
that split in the Democratic party which was to culminate in the 
formation of the Buchanan and the Douglas wings. In the loss 
of Wentworth and his paper, Senator Douglas lost the support 
of the only Democratic newspaper in Chicago — which meant 
the Northwest — and was thus brought face to face with the 
necessity of securing adequate journalistic support, and that 
quickly." He took over the Chicago Young America, a struggling 
semi-independent sheet, and, in a few weeks, converted it into 
the Chicago Times. This became at once a thoroughly ‘‘ Douglas- 
ized’? newspaper. Isaac Cook, James W. Sheahan, and Daniel 

1Arthur C. Cole, The Ena at te Civil War, 1848-1870, in Centennial History 
of IWinois, TIL (Springfield, 1910), 455. 
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Cameron assumed the réle of publishers, with Sheahan in per. 
sonal charge of the editorial page.’ 

The Times, which thus made its bow to the world in 1854, was 
wholeheartedly in support of the Douglas policies. Its tone was 
not more than normally hostile to its opponents at first, and jy 
its make-up had little to distinguish it from the general run o} 
four-page dailies. It was filled with letters from subscribers, 
small and inconsequential local advertisements, and made use of 
a large assortment of what appears to have been boiler plate 
articles — material sent out from the larger metropolitan nevws. 
papers in plate form ready to be run as copy in the local or rural 
papers. These articles were mainly political propaganda and 
letters concerned with social triumphs designed to tempt the 
ladies of the pre-war days. 

The issues for 1854 contain nothing startling beyond a sturdy 
championship of Senator Douglas and his Nebraska Bill. Doug. 
las was the life force of the Times until 1858, when he split his 
party by launching an attack on President Buchanan. The 
Buchanan wing was strongly pro-southern and attached to 
slavery, while the Douglas wing strove to set up a northem 
group of the Democratic party, which was rather more pro- 
western and anti-eastern than anti-southern. This political shift 
came almost coincidently with the Lincoln-Douglas debates at a 
time when the Times was still pro-Douglas. 

The editorial policy of the Times now commenced to lean more 
and more toward the National Democratic party — that is, the 
Buchanan wing. This carries out its policy of 1858, since the 
split was not so great at that time as to preclude a reconcillia- 
tion. One of the now extant issues of that year — that of Sun- 
day, the 7th of August—boldly announced that it was the ‘“Daily 
Times ... The Only Democratic Paper in Chicago.’? The Zimes 
forgot or ignored the Democratic Press, which was still a power 
to be reckoned with in Chicago. There was the usual wilderness 
of advertisements, and from the center of these in block type, it 
eried aloud for its readers to rush to the support of Buchanan 
and Breckenridge. And this slogan is repeated day by day until 
the final breach between the President and Senator Douglas. 


2 Tbid.; Franklin W. Scott, Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois, 1814-18"! 
(Springfield, 1910), 65. 
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The stories of the several Lincoln-Douglas debates give a 
clear index as to the editorial policy of the Times. In contrast to 
its later policy under Wilber F. Storey, the accounts are politic- 
ally but not personally hostile to Lincoln. The time had not yet 
come when Lincoln was to be abused. The story of the Ottawa 
debate, as written, endeavored to show that Douglas won on 
merit, leaving the reader with the impression that Lincoln had 
been so badly handled as to ‘‘stand on the stage and look wildly 
at the people,’’ incapable of answering the smashing logic and 
oratorical brillianey of the Senator.’ The 7ribwme and the other 
pro-Lincoln journals, on the other hand, proclaimed an over- 
whelming advantage for Lincoln. But what both papers ex- 
pressed surprise about was the fact that in those days of wild 
oratory, a speaker was found who could get down to plain facts 
and dispense with rhetorical flourish. 

It was at the close of this series of debates that the Times 
dropped Douglas and set forth as the National Democratic 
organ: pro-Buchanan, pro-southern, and pro-slavery. The Doug- 
las faction on the staff of the paper, headed by James W. 
Sheahan, all quit the Times, and founded a new and rival paper 
in the Morning Post, which continued as the organ of Douglas 
and his policies from 1858 to the opening of the Civil War.* The 
Times then absorbed the recently established Buchanan organ, 
the Herald, and came under the part ownership and editorial 
management of Wilbur Fisk Storey, having found a financial 
god-father in Cyrus H. McCormick — a man of queer contrasts 
in spite of his suecess with the reaper. Chicago now had two 
Democratic newspapers. Each was powerful and amply financed ; 
each was headed by a peculiar genius; each was anti-Lincoln but 
pro-Union — even the Times took a stand against secession; 
but each was at the opposite ends of the pole on the slavery 
question. 

With the reorganization under Storey the Times became the 
voice of its aggressive mentor until long after the strife of the 
Civil War was hushed. To understand its turbulent and color- 
ful career and to fathom its bewildering series of paradoxes, it 
is needful to say something of the peculiar make-up and phil- 


‘Chicago Times, August 21, 1858. 
* Cole, op. cit., 455. 
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osophy of this remarkable journalist, Wilber Fisk Storey, 8;. 
ographers have all but passed him by, and it is to be regretted 
that no part of his voluminous personal correspondence has 
come to light, since there is little extant which will serve to make 
him known to succeeding generations. His was a remarkable 
and meteoric career, and his sway was well-nigh absolute over » 
considerable portion of society throughout the Northwest during 
that distressing decade and a half. 

Storey was born under the western slopes of the Green Moun. 
tains in the little town of Salisbury, Vermont, on December 19, 
1819. His parentage was of that free-thinking Scotch-Englis) 
type which had rebelled against the New England Puritan the- 
ocracy. Tradition states that his people were liberal in polities 
as well as in religion, and that they were determined to live with. 
out the usual restraints imposed by the established social order, 
They settled in Vermont, where the elder Storey became a black- 
smith and wheelwright, and the mother performed the normal 
housewifely tasks. 

The Storeys had congenial company in Vermont, and were 
among the first to express liberal theories. Vermont was in the 
vanguard of the movement toward manhood suffrage and a 
political system that would give maximum protection to the 
individual. Amid such an environment the young Storey was 
‘*bound out’’ and set to the printer’s bench at the age of twelve, 
where he soon learned the mechanics of the trade. This first 
newspaper venture was in the composing room of the Middle- 
bury Free Press. At the age of nineteen he next appeared from 
obscurity in the town of La Porte, Indiana. 

Tradition and unconfirmed report must fill the gap of seven 
years. Partly confirmed tradition puts him with the New York 
Journal of Commerce at the age of seventeen. And it appears 
that after two years in New York he then journeyed west to joil 
a married sister. The reason and purpose of this western jour- 
ney are unknown, although there is a bit of gossip that he saved 
the handsome sum of two hundred dollars from his earnings 
while in New York for the purpose of defraying his expenses 
west. 

Still following his trade, Storey soon became part owner and 
editor of the La Porte Herald. New England liberalism was 
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now embarked in the center of the Northwest at a time when the 
Jacksonian wave was still agitating the political waters. But 
La Porte failed to hold him long. Within a few years Storey 
either published or controled partisan journals at Mishawaka, 
Indiana, and at Jackson and Detroit, Michigan. It was while in 
Detroit that Story gained more than a local prominence by his 
able management of the Detroit Free Press, the editorial page 
of which provided a happy vehicle for the many states rights and 
individualist articles that had their birth in Storey’s virile mind. 

In 1860 Storey was called to Chicago by Cyrus H. McCormick 
to take over the management of the Chicago Times. He brought 
with him his entire editorial force from the staff of the Free 
Press. There are conflicting accounts of the circumstances of 
this transfer. One of Storey’s biographers, Frederick Francis 
Cook, gives eredence to a tale that Storey came to Chicago on his 
own volition, and for the purpose of setting up a pro-Douglas 
newspaper. Cook laments that the very first issue of this new 
journal was to carry the story of Senator Douglas’ death and 
funeral ceremonies.° In spite of the fact that Cook had known 
Storey in person, this tradition does not square with the facts. 
There was already a strong pro-Douglas newspaper in Chicago; 
McCormick was opposed to Douglas in many policies; and 
Storey arrived in Chicago long before the untimely end of the 
great Senator. It remains only to state that Storey came to 
Chicago at the suggestion of MeCormick, who was notoriously 
pro-southern and a political opponent of Douglas. 

Less than a year after his arrival in Chicago, Storey became 
the principal or sole owner of the Times. He was thus made 
directly responsible for its policies and program. Under his 
skillful management, the paper soon became known throughout 
the entire Northwest as the organ of the anti-Lincoln party. It 
is even charged with having been an anti-war paper at this time. 
This charge logically follows from the well-known fact that 
Cyrus H. MeCormick threw all his strength into the struggle 
hoping to avert hostilities; and there was some respect at least 
for the opinions of the man who had created the opportunity for 
the new editor. 


! * Frederick F. Cook, Bygone Days in Chicago: Recollections of the ‘‘Garden 
City” of the Siaties (Chieago, 1910), 331. 
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Again the biographers credit Storey with an evil reputatioy, 
His Chicago ventures— according to report — were all of , 
damaging nature and cast their stain on the man himself; much 
more so than his political activities would seem to warrant, Be 
that as it may. An ardent fighter for states’ rights and in per. 
sonal sympathy with the southern side of the issue — not gy 
much because of love for the South as for hatred of the abolition. 
ists and of eastern political theories — he slashed right and left 
with all the ingenuity human mind and skill could consummate. 
bringing to what was already a militant journalism a form of 
attack that was terrible in its effect. 

Storey’s life was not one of the cloister, and from his pen 
there comes the picture of a brilliant, forceful, and unscrupul- 
ous man, who possessed little sympathy for the gentler forces of 
human society, and who rose to battle for the sheer joy of it. 
Such a man could not escape attempts on his life, as many 
legends recount. One tale that has gained credence is that he 
arranged his office as a sort of fortress, with pipes so placed as 
to eject live steam on those who would force entrance.’ This 
means of defence at least had the virtue of being novel. His 
inner office was an arsenal, but this was not unusual during those 
strenuous days. Current gossip pictured a mob ready to attack 
him; doubtless many of the angry friends of Abraham Lincoln 
would at times gladly have torn him limb from limb. Currey 

says in his all-too-brief sketch: ‘‘He lived a life of tempetuons 
triumph in Chicago Journalism, and reached the very pinnacle 
of unenviable notoriety.’’ ? 

On the other hand, some of Storey’s former associates testifs 
to his fundamental fairness. Joseph E. Chamberlin, well-known 
in eastern journalistic circles, wrote to Cook under date of Sep- 
tember 16, 1909: ‘‘I worked for and with Storey for several 
years, part of the time as managing editor. He was always abso- 
lutely square and honorable in all his relations with his men, s0 
far as I could observe; and so far as his relations with me are 
concerned, he was ‘e’en as just a man as ever my imaginatiol 
coped withal.’ I never knew him to order or connive at any kind 


6 J. Seymour Currey, Chicago: Its History and Its Builders (Chicago, 1912), 1%. 
7 Ibid., 126. 
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of faking, and his ordinary attitude in news investigations was 
to get at the exact truth.’’ * 

All of this serves to make his vindictive attitude toward Lin- 
eoln and the other members of the Lincoln political group all 
the more inexplicable. And at this point the troubles begin for 
the biographer. How could a childhood in Vermont and a young 
manhood in Indiana develop the later Storey into an anti- 
protectionist, a pro-slavery advocate, a bitter enemy of things of 
the East, a friend of the South, and an enemy of Lincoln? 

The spirit that moved the Times from the moment Lincoln 
entered the White House was one of hostility to the administra- 
tion. The editorials from 1860 to the crisis of 1863 increase 
eradually in deliberate vindictiveness toward Mr. Lincoln. It 
may be said that Lincoln gave ample opportunity for biting 
criticism by his many unfortunate blunders both in his political 
appointments and in his handling of military affairs. The files 
extant are so incomplete that the sequence of editorials can not 
be studied in detail, yet there is sufficient material to show the 
erowing impatience with the administration, the bitter scoffing 
at MeDowell and his Bull Run venture, the pungent criticism of 
General ‘‘Obstructionist’’ Seott, and violent tirades against 
Lincoln for his injustice to McClellan. To Storey, McClellan was 
the only general who could save the Union; since the Times was 
Democratic, it could not stomach having a Democratic general 
roughly handled. But whatever Lincoln did was wrong and the 
Times proclaimed it the logical visitation upon the land for its 
lamentable stupidity in electing Abraham Lincoln to the presi- 
deney. 

The general tone of the paper was not unlike that of the 
normal style of critical journalism of the period. A few notes of 
personal vindictiveness seem out of proportion to the subject 
involved, but the modern critic must remember that the Times 
was Storey, and from all accounts, Storey could not be moderate. 
The period of the Civil War was a period of strong emotions. 
People were quick to anger and slow to cool, and society at large 
was at loggerheads. Reasonable people doubtless objected to the 
Times, but from all accounts, the Times did not attempt to serve 

* Cook, op. cit., 337. 
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nor please reasonable people. Its appeal was to the masses, the 
unreasonable, and the unthinking. 

The Times reached its peak for sensationalism during the 
erisis of 1863. Up to this time John L. Chipman had been the 
principal editorial writer. Although the articles were never 
signed, they may be detected by their clean-cut logic and rather 
patient explanation of the principles at stake, and in the prozela. 
mation of inevitable consequences should the President’s policy 
of usurpation and tyranny be continued. When Chipman left 
the Times his place was filled by M. L. Hopkins.’ The tone of 
the editorials now changed from the scholarly attitude taken by 
Chipman to one of emotional education. The strings of fear and 
hate were played upon and only kept in check better to be turned 
loose when mass action was needed. Was this not the technique 
of propaganda? With these paragraphs, there were, of course, 
many that were educational as to fact, and many others where 
reason was absent, mere pleas for action from an undisciplined 
society. Were these from the pen of Storey? Until the Proela- 
mation of Emancipation was published, the 7imes appears to 
have had no specific object of attack. The suspension of the 
privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus caused no little apprehen- 
sion and comment, but this was not confined to the Times. Even 
the Republican journals approached the matter with some 
degree of fear that this was, to say the least, an unusual, unpre- 
cedented, and extraordinary assumption of power. The eastern 
public had not been unacquainted with its effects, since General 
Scott had operated under this power when he declared a state of 
martial law to exist in fact between New York and Washington 
at the time of Lincoln’s first inauguration. 

The freeing of the Negro, even as a war measure, startled the 
Times into a more deliberate and selective form of attack. It 
appears from the context of the editorials that emancipation 
should be opposed on several grounds, chief among them being: 
that it was an unjust deprivation of property; that it was au 
unconstitutional interference with an established local condition: 
that it was an encroachment on the rights of the states; and, 
what was more to the point, that it would flood the North with 


9A. T. Andreas, History of Chicago from the Earliest Period to the Present Time 
(Chicago, 1884-86), II, 495. 
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free negroes who would prove unfair competitors in the field of 
labor. For the people of the Northwest feared the Negro and had 
little love for him even as a bone of academic contention. They 
cared little whether he were free or enslaved just so long as he 
kept out of the Northwest. While the Times did not stress the 
economic phase of emancipation, it did emphasize the opinion 
that society would suffer should the free negro be permitted to 
roam at will and settle among the whites as an equal competitor. 
Considerable prominence was also given to news items covering 
attacks on white women by negroes, and these were so spaced 
as to set out in bold relief the short editorials on the free negro 
question. 

With the abolition of slavery now admitted as one of the 
objects of the war, the Times assumed the role of protector for 
the white race. Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore Parker, Thad- 
deus Stevens, Charles Sumner, and many others of like political 
faith, were made the objects of vicious attack. Every sign of a 
breaking away from the Lincoln standard was hailed with great 
enthusiasm. When Thurlow Weed commenced his quarrel with 
Henry Ward Beecher in the early spring of 1863, the Times 
supported Weed with two very temperate and excellent editor- 
ials."° These were soon followed by a series of editorial squibs 
covering rumored defections from the Republican party. The 
bewildered reader must have been left quite satisfied that Lin- 
coln was the thorough-going scoundrel pictured by the Times. 

The inevitable result of such a series of attacks was a con- 
certed effort on the part of the Lincoln sympathizers to stop 
further cireulation of the paper. One by one the news agencies ° 
stopped carrying the Times, the Board of Trade in Chicago pro- - 
nounced against it, and several of the military commanders for-— 
bade the cireulation of the Times in their respective commands 
—all except Grant. Such concerted counter attacks were but 
fuel added to the flames, and the old topic, freedom of the press, 
became the burden of the editorial song. The generals were 
attacked with renewed vigor and every opportunity seized to 
accuse the Lincoln government of gross injustices. 

The trial and humiliation of Fitz John Porter provided an 
excellent pretext. The Times took great delight in raising that 


Times, February 18, 1863; ibid., February 28, 1863. 
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unfortunate commander to the vacant seat beside Napoleon, end. 
ing its long editorial with the words: ‘‘ Porter has been dismissed 
from the service. Not in disgrace —it is beyond the power of 
this administration or its creatures to sully his reputation — byt 
by the finding of a court which wrote its own infamy in the ver. 
dict, and the approval of a President either so corrupt or so 
cowardly that he would not dare to with-hold his assent.’’ This 
editorial of January 24, 1863, reveals the temper of the Times. 

During January, 1863, the Times characterized the war as 
everything from a ‘‘John Brown raid on a larger scale,”’ to an 
‘‘awful calamity’’; and wound up the month with a biting attack 
on Lincoln, saying ‘‘We search history in vain for a paralle! 

. since the awful calamity of the selection of Abraham Lin- 
coln.’’ 

By February the policy of the paper crystalized and in the 
issue of the sixth, the first definite anti-war note was struck. 
The leading editorial for this day was given the caption: “In 
What Capacity Democrats May Fight in the War.’’ Lincoln was 
accused here of desiring a continuation of the war solely for the 
purpose of seizing power for himself and his henchmen. It also 
charged that Lincoln was destroying free government and sub- 
stituting for it a form of tyranny, and that the South was to be 
put for all time at the mercy of the ‘‘ Absolute East.’’ The final 
count against Lincoln was the declaration that he wished to insti- 
tute an era of political absolutism. 

Democrats, said the Times, could fight in the war only under 
Democratic generals or else they would sacrifice their vested 
rights. This was, to say the least, an extraordinary conclusion, 
but this same theme was carried for the remainder of the month, 
with a climax on the twenty-eighth in another challenging editor- 
ial which called upon the people to demand ‘‘a war for the Union 
or no war.’’ This last was so calm in its pleading as to reach 


greater effectiveness merely by comparison with the preceding 
numbers. A Democrat was given no choice in the matter but to 
refuse to fight, since Lincoln had changed the mission of the 
armies from that of preserving the Union, to the distasteful 
mission of freeing slaves under the exclusive command of ‘‘ Abo- 
lition Generals.’’ This was a dangerous number and calculated 
to do harm. 
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In late February, the 7imes commenced to advocate peace at 
any price. Its last word on the subject was spoken when Storey 
took a stand against the war because: ‘‘1. The present policies 
are in monstrous violation of the Constitution; 2. It is not a war 
in fact for the restoration of the Union, but in fact in its certain 
consequences a war for the destruction of the Union; 3. It is a 
war which cannot end in ‘peace at any price’ other than eternal 
separation between the South and the North.’’** This was the 
first definite statement of why Storey opposed the war, and his 
policy did not change until late in 1864. But the tariff issue and 
political chatter now chiefly consumed the attention of the paper 
until the Vallandigham incident the following May. 

“Vallandigham vs. Lineoln’’ was the main theme of the edi- 
torial page from May 7 until General Ambrose E. Burnside sup- 
pressed the paper a month later. The views of Storey were 
expressed freely. Said he: ‘‘Our own views have not been in 
perfect accord with all those of Mr. Vallandigham during the 
war, but we do not believe a more loyal citizen lives than he.”’ 
Surely this was a temperate beginning to a series of editorial 
attacks that soon agitated the whole Northwest. It was the calm 
before the storm. Even the war was forgotten while Storey 
penned his gripping and convincing ode to the rights of the 
people to have their day in court and the right of trial’by jury. 
lar down beneath the burning words there was that living fire 
of truth which was to bring forth its brilliancy in the case of Ex 
Parte Milligan some three years later when the Supreme Court 
declared that the jurisdiction of military courts could not extend 
to persons not in military service in states where the courts were 
open, and that Congress could not vest the President, with the 
power to extend this jurisdiction. Storey then was right; but in 
expressing these views, he lost the friendship of rnaany and 
incurred the wrath of the department commander. It was not 
long before a detachment of soldiers from Campy Douglas 
marched into the editorial chambers and, by order of the mili- 
tary commander of the district, stopped the Times. 

A mass meeting was called to take up the matter ¢f the sup- 
pression of the Times. Perhaps Chicago had seen larger gather- 
ings of its citizens, but none more serious. Republicans joined 

Times, February 28, 1863; ibid., March 1, 1863. 
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with Democrats in passing the resolutions that called upon the 
President to respect the freedom of the press. Lyman Trumby]j 
and others who were staunch friends and supporters of Prex 
ident Lincoln added their personal telegrams to that of the 
resolutions committee, and in three days the President reverse; 
the order suppressing the Times.’ In his zeal to protect the 
administration, the thrice unfortunate Burnside had _ oyer. 
reached. The Times put on fresh armor and returned to the fray. 

As the middle year of the war drew on there was no doubt that 
the North was growing war weary; and this weariness had beey 
aggravated by the disaster at Fredericksburg and the subsequent 
stupidity at Chaneellorsville. There is evidence of this in the 
flood of letters that came to the Tvmes and in the many resoln- 
tions introduced in the several state legislatures. The Burnside 
incident, coming as it did on the heels of the Vallandigham 
affair, not only increased the disaffection, but put the Northwest 
in a position of willingness to be quit of the whole business. This 
unrest was nursed by the Times to a point of almost open advo- 
‘acy of revolution and secession from the East. ‘‘Copperhead. 
ism’’ with its many secret societies, like the ‘‘Sons of Liberty” 
and the ‘‘Knights of the Golden. Circle,’’ zealously enlisted 
recruits. 

Although the Times gave utterance to the principles of ‘‘Cop- 
perheadism,’’ it did not advocate nor support the militant activ 
ities of these secret societies. Malcontents were sowing the seeds 
of revolt in the Northwest. Had a capable field leader appeared 
to head these irresponsibles and the prisoners who were to be 
delivered forcibly from Camp Douglas, the result might have 
been serious. But the ‘‘God of Battles’’ intervened to save the 
Lincoln government. Vicksburg and Gettysburg undid in a few 
days what the anti-war group had been weeks in perfecting 
Popular vindictiveness and the tide that ebbed from Lincoln 
now surged back to him with increased vigor and renewed pro- 
testations of loyalty. There was general joy and relief when the 
Mississippi was opened to the Gulf and the staggering remnants 
of Lee’s second northern invasion recrossed the flooded Potomac. 


12 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Series I, Vol. XXIII, Part 1, 
385, 368; ibid., Series III, Vol. III, 252. Hereinafter cited as Official Records 
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The Times shared in the general enthusiasm. General Grant, 
who long since had refused to halt the circulation of the Times, 
yas in high favor with Storey. He had lauded Grant as being 
‘he only general who could win,” and since Grant had been suc- 
cessful in part, the Times could do nothing else but assume an 
enthusiastic attitude and offer the proverbial ‘‘I told you so.’’ 
The editorials claimed that the war was still lacking in right- 
eousness, but since it appeared that the North might win, it was 
only proper that this winning should be under the leadership of 
» Democratic general. The Times would support no other. As 
for the political and ‘‘arm chair’’ generals — those who had 
been sapping the strength of the administration — they were 
consigned to obscurity. But the Times interjected this one pro- 
viso: that any war which was designed to free the Negro and 
keep him free, would never receive the full sanction of Wilbur 
Fisk Storey. And the Times hewed to this line. 

The opening number for the year of 1864 reviewed the issues 
and problems of the war at some length under the title ‘‘ Pros- 
pective and Retrospective.’’ This is still worth reading. The 
several objectives of the war were set forth clearly and a real 
effort was made to discuss them impartially and without parti- 
sanship. This failed of purpose, however, since Storey could not 
resist giving one parting shot: ‘‘The perversion of the contest 
from the objects declared in the Crittenden Resolution to the one 
proposed by the President in his last message is hideous treach- 
ery to the dead.’’ 

The French in Mexico and a tirade against Butler filled the 
limes until the fourteenth, when the ‘‘inefficiency and imbecil- 
ity of the Navy Department’’ received special treatment in the 
typical Storey manner. The House came next in line for abuse, 
since it had blocked the investigation into the acts of General 
sutler. A new note was struck toward the last of the month 
when Storey objected very strenuously to the Republican theory 
that God supported their view. He expressed the opinion that 
God ought to have had better judgment. Following this, the 
limes questioned the ‘‘purity’’ of the administration. Storey 
expressed doubt whether ‘‘military necessity’’ could be classed 

‘S Times, May 26, 1863. 
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as a white mantle large enough to cloak Lincoln and his aggo¢j. 
ates. 

February opened with a slashing attack on the Supreme Court 
No specific item of indictment was set forth, but as that body 
seemed to agree with some of the President’s policies, it became 
entitled to its share of abuse. Then followed the humorous regita| 
of the Chase-Lincoln difficulties under the caption ‘The Chase. 
Lincoln Imbroglio.’’ This expression flowed easily from Storey’s 
pen, as it was followed in a few weeks by the ‘‘ Blair Imbroglio,” 
which gave a similar sketch of the President’s cabinet troubles. 
Storey was not without his touch of humor which was, however, 
never free from the element of vindictiveness. 

Grant continued in favor, and his elevation to supreme com- 
mand was hailed as a master stroke too long delayed. But he was 
warned to keep away from Washington. General Grant was 
eulogized and congratulated, and the public informed that the 
war could now be won provided the President did not treat Grant 
as he had McClellan. 

The Times continued its apotheosis of Grant and, on May 16, 
anticipated the ending of the war with shouts of joy, and in an 
editorial, the ‘‘Dawning of Day,’’ proceeded to excuse and 
minimize the losses, while it over-emphasized Grant’s victories. 
‘Much of all this glorious transformation,’’ it said, ‘‘the Nation 
owes to Grant . . . who struggled on to final victory.’’ 

The summer and early fall issues continued the attacks on the 
Republican party and discussed the coming elections with usual 
partisan bias. A significant statement appeared the sixth o! 
September when, in discussing the attitude of the Democratic 
party, the Times said: ‘‘It is a fact that the Democratic Party 
has opposed the Administration of Mr. Lincoln since the 22d da) 
of September, 1862.’’ For Storey was motivated in his opposi- 
tion not so much by pro-southern and pro-slavery as by anti- 
emancipation views. 

The approaching national elections served as a pretext for 
filling the columns with everything anti-administration that an 
efficient corps of reporters could dig up. All sorts of scandalous 
stories appeared under the guise of news items, the longer edi- 
torials were put aside in favor of the shorter and hard-hitting 
sort. On November 8, the day before the elections, the command 
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‘rom Storey was: ‘‘Vote for Lincoln, if you wish a man at the 
yead of the Government who has lost the support of thirteen 
nillions of people in three and one-half years, and doubles the 
strength of Jeff Davis.’’ The results of the election were accepted 
vith rather bad grace. The 7imes addressed a few words to the 
Republicans: ‘‘ Messrs. Abolitionists, you have won the election. 
We shall now enquire by what agencies.’’ Then came charges 
of fraud and corruption, including the purchase of the soldier 
vote. The Democrats were urged to remain quiet and peaceful 
—to retain their calm and traditional sense of dignified super- 
iority to all such methods. 

The year closed with a salvo of shots against Wendell Phillips 
and his ‘watering pot’’**; for Phillips had claimed to be God’s 
vatering pot sent to earth to help make the cause of freedom 
spring from the barren ground. In another number the Times 
stood four-square on the issue it had raised a year and a half 
before, and commented: ‘‘ We are as we were.’’ *® 

The opening weeks of 1865 gave the paper time to restate its 
policies. There was little change. The newer policies may be 
summed as follows: the Union should be preserved, the South 
should be permitted to come back into the fold without penalty, 
and Lincoln was called upon to be as wise in his terms to Jeffer- 
son Davis as Grant had been to Lee.*® Inserted between these 
declarations was a splendid tribute to Grant. A short but splen- 
did paragraph of April 10 is deserving of reproduction: ‘‘The 
wiiversal joy is now without alloy. Grant’s vast operations are 
crowned with complete success. The capture of Lee and his 
whole army makes the fall of Richmond a fruitful instead of 
a comparatively barren victory, as it otherwise would have been. 
The event is indeed breaking the backbone of the rebellion. Now 
let generous magnanimous terms be offered to the southern 
people and we shall see a speedy close of the war.”’ 

The actual cessation of hostilities indicated to the Times the 
stand it should take. The matter of secession was settled, prob- 
ably for all time. It was reasonable to demand that further de- 
struction cease, and every effort be made to heal the wounds of 


‘* Tbid., December 30, 1864. 
15 Ibid., December 24, 1864 (Reference to eabinet meeting of September 22, 1862). 
6 Ibid., April 15, 1865. 
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war. There was also an indication that the old Vindictiveness 
against Lincoln would be moderated; considerable space was 
given over to pertinent and sound advice to those who held in 
their hands the business of reorganizing the Union. 

Two days later the assassination of the President filled the 
columns. One is inclined to forgive Storey all his former abuse 
of Lincoln on reading the long recital of the distressing event. 
His eulogy of Abraham Lincoln contained no false note, nor was 
it marred by any apology for past criticism. The nation’s dead 
was mourned as befitted him. The pro-Lincoln press could better 
have remained silent, since this anti-Lincoln journal wrote with 
the greater dignity and the greater appreciation of what Lin 
coln’s death was to mean to the land. Thereafter Abraham Lip. 
coln was treated gently by the Times. 

In the same number, Andrew Johnson was ealled to a sense of 
his duty and an appreciation of ‘‘the solemnity of his situation.” 
Against the program of the radical Republicans, Storey offered 
a moderate and sensible plan; and when they failed to give heed, 
the old vindictiveness came to life and he revived his earlier 
demands that the rights of all the people and the rights of all the 
states, as such, be respected. 

Thus ended the Civil War, and with it the war problems. The 
period of Reconstruction with its problems was a new field, 1 
new epoch, a new story. 

What, then, in summary was the Civil War attitude of the 
Times? At best, this is a bewildering question. One fact, how- 
ever, seems to stand out clearly: the Times was first and fore 
most a newspaper. It therefore bent its energies to the gather 
ing and editing of news of all sorts. One must also acknowledge 
that there was no evidence that the news was ever faked or 
garbled or distorted intentionally. Naturally, those items of 
news which were most favorable to the Times and its policies 
received most prominence. But, it was a proper thing for this 
newspaper to satisfy its readers, the Democrats of the North: 
west. 

The Times was frankly anti-Lincoln—at times, overly abusiv: 
in exercising its right of criticism. Those were stirring times, 
and the paper was in tune with the prevailing lack of respect for 
the more gentle forms of discussion. This serves to explain but 
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not to exeuse. Furthermore, the Times was alarmed over the 
prospect that the free negro would over-run society — that he 
would seriously undereut white labor and claim a position of 
social and intellectual equality with the whites. Both Republican 
and Democrat fought this program to the bitter end, and in 
assuming their leadership, Storey did well. Nevertheless, judged 
by present-day standards, he did at times exceed the bounds of 
common decency. 

Was the Times against the war? Again one encounters a series 
of paradoxes. This may best be answered by dividing the war 
into three periods: from the Crittenden Resolutions to the Pro- 
clamation of Emancipation, from the latter to the appointment 
of Grant as commander-in-chief of the field forces, and from this 
to the surrender at Appomattox Court House. There is no doubt 
that the Times favored the Crittenden Resolutions and felt — 
probably justly so — that war could be avoided if only the con- 
servative and reasonable people could regain control and down 
the aggressive and radical minority headed by Sumner and 
Thaddeus Stevens in the North and men like Yancey in the 
South. In this stand it reflected the views of Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, who strove with all his might to force a compromise. 


Wilbur F. Storey was equally certain that the southern ‘‘hot- 
heads’? should be restrained. But once launched in the awful 


business of war, the few copies of the Times now available seem 
to point to a policy of supporting the war for the purpose of 
keeping the Union intact. In this stand the policy of the paper 
squared with that of the President. 

Being frankly pro-slavery and imbued with the principles of 
the National Democratie party, the idea of emancipation came 
with a shock. Not only did this constitute, in the opinion of the 
limes, a monstrous violation of the vested right of the indi- 
vidual to hold his property inviolate, but it created a social 
problem which the nation was not ready to solve. The Times 
based its policy on the theory of a ‘‘white man’s government’’ 
and assumed that all white institutions were threatened. The 
departure from the original war aims received instant opposi- 
‘ion from Storey, who made his attack upon social, economic, 
and political grounds as well as on grounds of expediency. It 
seemed entirely incompatible with the principles of the paper 
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to support any further hostilities when the issue had become tha: 
of maintaining the Negro in a free status. Outwardly this ap. 
pears to have been the chief reason why Lincoln and the other 
radicals were so terribly denounced. 

The suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, the trial of per- 
sons not in the military service before military courts, the Con. 
scription Act, the financial policies of Salmon P. Chase, and 
many other acts of the administration were fought as being 
contrary to the spirit and letter of the Constitution; in some 
cases the Times was right. This was notably true in the matter 
of the extended jurisdiction of the military courts. Other alleged 
violations of constitutional rights were the presidential inter- 
ference with the freedom of speech and of the press and federal 
control over the militia. Further, when the treasury notes were 
made legal tender, the Times asserted that this constituted an 
unwarranted disregard of the inviolability of contracts. 

A calm survey of the policies announced by the Times during 
the second war period leaves the reader convinced that the paper 
and its mentor were openly and frankly opposed to the adminis- 
tration and its war program. One suspects that the paper con- 
sidered the war itself, no matter under what program it was 
fought, as something to oppose. By the time this suspicion 
approaches confirmation, however, an editorial appears which 
refers to ‘‘rebels’’ and ‘‘rebellion’’ and urges the appointment 
of a general who could win the war. If the Times was not ae- 
tually opposed to the war it was at least sadly out of tune with 
the presidential war program during this second war period. 

From the assignment of Grant to chief command the war pro- 
gram was endorsed most heartily, but there was no cessation ot 
the attacks on the Republicans. Storey could not bring himself 
to class the southern people as ‘‘enemies’’ — rather, they were, 
as Horace Greeley had said, ‘‘wayward sisters.’’ One cannot 
find fault with the Times for wishing for a Democrat as general 
who would act in accordance with Democratic policies, nor con- 
demn it for moving heaven and earth to bring this about. 

The line of division between intense political partisanship and 
actual treason is not always clear. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of what is or is not justified in war, there was much in 
the war activity of President Lincoln that could be seized upon 
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by his political enemies as being indicative of a desire to have 
and exercise far greater powers than was intended by the 
framers of the Constitution. Right or wrong, the Times was at 
least consistent in its opposition to the President, and although 
immoderate in its method, it never failed to set forth the exact 
principle for which it was laboring. 

With a policy of vituperation against Lincoln and the radical 
Republicans, it was an easy matter for those who differed with 
Storey to charge affiliation with one or more of the treasonable 
secret organizations of the day. A most patient investigation 
has been made of this one point. The writer has scanned the 
pages of the Times for the entire period and the testimony con- 
tained in the Stidger Report of these organizations.*’ A further 
check was made among the records left by the provost marshal 
general who had been in charge during 1864 in the state of 
Illinois. In no ease was there any direct or convincing evidence 
found which would tend to prove Storey guilty of any such con- 
nection. 

It is true that the Times was reported as a dangerous and 
treasonable newspaper. It is also true that the essence of its 
editorial policy could be so construed if the letter of the article 
is to be the last word. Yet this proves nothing more definite 
than immoderation and an undignified method of opposing the 
administration and the presidential management of the war. 
Governor Richard Yates of Illinois was one who was caustic: 
‘There is,’’ he said, ‘‘an urgent and almost unanimous demand 
from the loyal citizens that the Chicago Times should be imme- 
diately suppressed for giving aid and comfort to the enemy.’’ ** 
Governor O. P. Morton of Indiana had this to say: ‘‘They [the 
Chicago Times and other papers] are doing incalculable injury 
to the Union cause... by invidious, malignant, and vituperative 
attacks upon Union men... .’’*® This is not, however, conclu- 
sive evidence; it is merely an expression of opinion by men who 
themselves may have later strayed a bit from the strictly Lin- 
coln path. 

It is true that the Times earried a few notices of the meetings 


17 Felix G. Stidger, Treason History of the Order of Sons of Liberty, ete. (Chi- 
eago, 1903). 

18 Official Records, Series III, Vol. II, 316. 

19 Tbid., 176. 
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of the ‘‘Democratic Invincible Club’? — the Chicago Chapter of 
the Order of American Knights.” But these notices received 
only about the same space as those of other society meetings ang 
were evidently paid insertions. The editorial page is silent as 
to the purpose of this club, and no hint is given that the Time; 
knew that the club was anything more than a bona-fide political 
organization. 

The Stidger Report states that the appointed time for the re. 
volt in the Northwest would depend on the action of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention.” There is nothing in this that affects 
Storey. It merely shows some connection between the conven- 
tion and the supreme council of the Order of American Knights, 
The active personnel of the council — Vallandigham and other; 
— were also active in the convention. The only connection that 
the Times appears to have here is that it published an editorial 
on June 24, approving the action of the Democratic National 
Committee in having postponed the convention. Stidger, on the 
other hand, seemed to regard that as most damaging evidence. 

Other embarrassing evidence is found in the reports of the 
secret service operatives who were assigned to cover this very 
matter during 1864: 


The prominent members of the Democratic party, of which the 
Times is the organ, do not belong to the order, but are cogni- 
zant of and in sympathy with it. Such men as... Mr. Storey, 
the editor of the Times. ... With these men I had friendly in- 
terviews, spending one evening with a number of them at the room 
of the editor of the Times. In the conversation there it was stated by 
Mr. Storey that notwithstanding they professed to be conservative 
Union men, yet they would really prefer that Lee should be victorious 
in the series of battles then going on. They expressed the most utter 
hatred and enmity to the Federal Administration. . . . While at 
Chicago, Storey told me that he had arms for sixty men in the office 
to protect it. 

I got slightly acquainted with Mr. Storey, of the Chicago Times. 
He did not seem to be very friendly with me... Some claim him as a 
member of the 0. A. K., but others say he is not. My own belief is 
20 Times, May 3, 1864, et seq. 

21 Stidger, op. cit., 97. 
22 William Jones to Colonel J. P. Sanderson, May 17, 1864, Official Records, Series 
II, Vol. VII, 277. 
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that he is a member, but stands so high, and is naturally so very 
cautious, as to be unapproachable to the common members.”* 


One of the alleged conspirators conferred with Storey on at 
least two occasions and reported him ‘‘as the best man we have 
to deal with’’; it would seem, however, that Storey merely sup- 
plied a letter of introduction to Clement L. Vallandigham and 
some information on the general political situation.** Surely, 
Storey cannot be convicted of treason on such evidence! 

On the other hand, a careful examination of the Times for the 
period under discussion fails to reveal any active support of 
these societies or any statements that could be considered trea- 
sonable. Indeed, the following extracts of May and June, 1864, 
when the tide was turning against Lincoln throughout the entire 
Northwest, seem to point toward a more active support of the 
war program than any of the earlier editorials: 


{May 3] A cool survey of the situation even in view of our late disas- 
ters leaves no cause for very profound dissatisfaction. As was 
shown in the Times several days since, none of the prominent de- 
feats with which we have lately met can be charged to General 
Grant. 
{May 4] Our columns have borne testimony to our high appreciation 
of the skill of General Grant and have also fairly conceded the gen- 
eralship which has marked the campaigns of General Lee. These two 
have in each other ‘‘foemen worthy of their steel,’’ and the chances 
between them now are so evenly balanced as to suggest the possi- 
bility at least of mischance and disaster. The defeat of Grant is the 
dissolution of the Union. Should Grant triumph, there would be a 
hope that the Confederates would accept such terms as we have a 
right to impose. . .. 
(May 5| Betrayed by Abolitionism and deserted by Providence the 
Nation has nothing left it now but Grant and Sherman. 
[May 6] We have placed our most dashing and successful leader at 
the head of our columns; the rebel armies are led by a man whose 
name is a synonym of Success, and whose profound abilities as a 
military chieftan have compelled the admiration of the world... . 
(May 9] Since General Grant left the West, everything on the Mis- 
sissippi River and vicinity has gone wrong. 
(May 10] Less praying and more volunteers are what the country 
wants of New England. ... There is not a Democrat in the Union 


*8 William Taylor to Colonel J. P. Sanderson, July 12, 1864, ibid., 747. 
*4 Christian Kribben to Colonel Robert M. Renick, August 16, 1863, ibid., 280. 
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who has said, or who will say, that he does not sympathize with thy 

Government in any lawful effort to suppress the rebellion. 

{May 13] For the present we see no cause for either great rejoicing or 
the opposite. 

{May 14} [Lee] has been driven by superior numbers from a field in 
which he has shown all of the highest qualities of a General, Ip 
proportion to his possession and development of those qualities js 
the honor acquired by Grant in his overthrow. We claim them bot) 
for the Nation. Lee is fighting in what we deem a bad cause byt 
which he believes a good one. We claim his genius, the purity of his 
private life, his chivalric character, and the brillianey of his achieve. 
ments, all for America. He is a citizen of the United States, and 
everyone possessing true national pride will hereafter read with ex. 
ultation the history of the battles in which American citizens under 
the direction of Grant and Lee added to the military annals of the 
world a chapter more resplendent than is transmitted in all the 
records of all the ages. 

[May 16] The advance all the way to Atlanta is difficult but it is in 
the hands of a man whose genius is fully equal to the difficulties, 
were they thrice greater in number and magnitude. 

[May 17] New England quit drafting some time since and went to 
praying which pious example is followed by the great State of New 
York. In the West we “‘protect’’ Generals by giving them plenty of 
men, and if our quotas are full we keep right on protecting in the 
same manner. In the East they “‘ protect’’ Generals from defeat and 
rebel bullets, not by full quotas, but by prayer meetings. The latter 
is cheaper, if not the more efficacious plan; hence its popularity in 
New England and New York. 

[May 18] We have the utmost confidence in Grant. 

[May 23] Today closes the third week of the grand campaign of 
1864. ... If Grant succeeds, the loss of Banks and Porter will be 
an hundred times compensated! If Lee succeeds, the same loss will 
be a dro; in the bucket of National misfortune. 

[May 23] Pitted against one of the best, if not the best commander in 
the South, Sherman has out-maneuvered him at every step, and with 
all the immense disadvantages of position, has driven Johnson from 

point to point, until he has finally ousted him, with loss, from his 

; strongholds in the mountains, and precipitated him, with a demor- 

alized army, upon the plains and level country of Northern Georgia. 

| [June 2] He [Grant] has been nearly five weeks in moving to this 
place [White House] and in so doing has sacrificed a good sized 
army. Now, we are not censuring Grant, for we think he is doing 
the best he ean. 
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It may be that further search would show that the Times was 
actively engaged in subversive opposition to the government. 
Be that as it may, thus far the charge against Storey remains 
ynestablished. This point has deliberately been given extensive 
treatment since a proved affiliation with these societies in their 
treasonable schemes would make the outward policy of the paper 
entirely illogical and inconsistent. It might also prove Storey 
an outstanding hypocrite. 

Finally, was the Times effective in molding public opinion? 
Again, this is a hard matter to determine. It is too late now to 
secure first hand information and the secondary accounts are 
unreliable and often inaccurate. The city elections of Chicago in 
1863 went to the Democrats, but this may have been due to the 
ereat anti-Lincoln wave that swept much of the country both 
before and after the Gettysburg campaign. How much the Times 
influenced this election will never be known. In the fall elections 
of 1864, the tide was setting toward the President, but there is 
little likelihood that this came as a revolt against the Times and 
its policies. In fact, it is much more likely that the victories 
gained by the Union armies in the field caught the popular 
faney, and that Lincoln received his due reward for having been 
in office when the victories were gained. 

The fight for freedom of the press undoubtedly influenced 
many, as when men of conflicting political faith rallied to the 
support of Storey in the spring of 1863. In its fight for journal- 
istic liberty, the 7'imes battled for a great principle and the free- 
dom of a people. The errors of unfortunate military command- 
ers were wisely not supported by the President. It was a lesson 
so impressive and so lasting, that the war days of 1917 found 
this country unwilling to repeat the experiment. 

The Times must have influenced the shaping of political pro- 
grams in the rural communities. There is good authority for the 
conclusion that it, on the one hand, and the Tribune, on the 
other, actually controlled the policies of the country papers; 
until these spoke, the rural sheets were silent.” It is much more 


9 


25‘*The leading Democratic organ in Chicago, the Times, and the leading Re- 
publican organ, the Tribune, for once agreed and would do nothing. Though influ- 
enced by different motives, their influence was precisely alike, and until they spoke 
the country papers were silent.’’? Fuller to Fry, January 19, 1864, Official Records, 
Series ITI, Vol. IV, 19. 
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likely, however, that the newspaper reflected the already formed 
public or community opinion. In this way the Times became 
the voice of northwestern Democracy in all its opposition to the 
actions and theories of its political opponents, and, as such, 
carried out its mission faithfully. 

Every departure from the rules of fairness is to be regretted 
and, it is even probable that William F. Storey himself would 
have expunged from the record the intemperate and unfair 
editorials that were born under the stress of war-time excite. 
ment. At least it is recorded that, not long after the cessation of 
hostilities, he admitted the error of his course in the remark: 
‘‘After this, the Times will support all wars the country may 
undertake.’’ °° 


26 Andreas, op. cit., II, 495. 











RECENT INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AND POLITICS IN 
THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN REGION 


By Joun D. Barnuartr 


‘‘A most significant feature of the material development of 
the United States during the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century was the marvelous industrial revolution in the South.’ ’ 
This has continued into the present century and has tended to 
obliterate sectional prejudices and to establish similarity of 
interests. It has been influential in drawing the North and South 
into a more closely integrated nation. 

Accompanying the industrial development there have been 
political changes which may be a part of the process of integra- 
tion. They are the growth of the Republican party below the 
Mason and Dixon line,? and the consequent possibility of the 
reéstablishment of the two party system throughout the nation. 

A problem of considerable interest is presented by the possible 
relations between these changes in the southern states which 
include within their borders a part of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains.* They form a region which has certain elements of unity. 
It was very largely agricultural until near the end of the century 
and the exploitation of natural resources has resulted in the 
growth of large mineral, lumber, and manufacturing industries 
and transportation facilities which have revolutionized parts of 


1 Ernest L. Bogart, An Economic History of the United States (New York, 
1913), 434. 

2 Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia have east their electoral votes for the 
Republican candidates since 1896, excepting 1912; Kentucky in 1896, 1924, and 
1928; Tennessee in 1920 and 1928; and Virginia, North Carolina, and Florida in 
1928, Missouri has been carried by that party since 1904, excepting 1912 and 1916, 
and Texas in 1928. 

* Nevin M. Fenneman, Physiographic Divisions of the United States, in Annals 
of the Association of American Geographers (n. p., 1917), Vol. VI, 19-98, Plate 
[; United States Geological Survey, Index Map of the United States (Washington, 
1924); J. Russell Smith, North America (New York, 1925), 196-230; A. K. Lobeck, 
Physiographie Diagram of the United States (Madison, 1922). 
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these states. The growth of the Republican party has likewise 
been quite marked in this area. 

A preliminary inquiry is here undertaken of conditions and 
developments in West Virginia and a comparison with the gen. 
eral situation in the remainder of the area. 

West Virginia is typical of the region in respect to the features 
which give it unity; its divergencies increase its significance for 
this purpose, because they tend to give the industrial factors 
greater freedom of action. The absence of the worst features of 
the reconstruction problems has tended to heal more readily 
the wounds of that era. The small percentage of negroes has 
eliminated the question of white supremacy. The nearness to 
the Mason and Dixon line has facilitated the entrance of many 
people from states in which the Republican party is stronger. 
The influence of the newer elements has been less restricted 
because of the smallness of the population which passed through 
the reconstruction period. If the industrialization of the south- 
ern Appalachian region is a leading factor in its political devel- 
opment, it should appear earlier and in a more pronounced man- 
ner in West Virginia. 

Before sketching the growth of industry and the subsequent 
political changes in the New Dominion, a review of the existing 
geographic sections‘ will aid materially in evaluating their rela- 
tionships. 

The northeastern part of West Virginia is in the Appalachian 
Valley province. Along the Potomac River settlers came early 
and in considerable numbers, and aided by fertile soil and 
transportation facilities produced a high type of agriculture. 
Very small manufacturing plants furnished many of the articles 





4 West Virginia Geological Survey, County Reports and Maps (n.p., 1906 et seq.) ; 
and United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, Soil Surveys (Wash- 
ington, 1906, et seq.), are indispensible. The former consists of twenty-seven volumes 
which describe fifty-three of the fifty-five counties. Accompanying each volume is a 
separate atlas, with maps showing in considerable minuteness the topography and 
the general and economic geology of each county. Within these volumes which have 
been published from time to time during the last twenty years the historica] student 
will find much information about the development of all types of industry, and the 
geographical and geological factors which have influenced all types of life within 
the state. In working out the sections of the geographical provinces the author has 
had the valuable advice of Professor John L. Tilton, of the Department of Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Geography of West Virginia University. 
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used by a farming community and nearby forests yielded lumber. 
Farther removed from the river the land is more mountainous 
and less adapted to human habitation, and the few settlers led an 
isolated frontier existence based on hunting and farming. 

The remainder of the state is a part of the Appalachian Pla- 
teau, but conditions of life are so dissimilar that it must be 
divided into smaller sections. To the west and southwest of the 
valley province, extending from south to north, stretches a broad 
belt of mountains and plateaus — the mountain section. Much 
of the area is severely dissected, the ridges and hills are gener- 
ally narrow and the valleys ‘‘v-shaped.’’ The less eroded moun- 
tain tops are often broad, but they have steep and rocky slopes. 
The streams are too rapid to be used for transportation. Public 
highways have been, until recently, unimproved dirt roads and 
trails over which travel was often difficult or impossible. The 
few settlers who came to this section, came later and lived as 
hunters, or combined farming, stock-raising, and hunting. Rela- 
tions with the outside world were very slight and each household 
was as nearly self-sufficient as possible. 

From the mountainous area westward to the Ohio River, 
slopes the hilly section, varying from plateaus to thoroughly 
dissected areas. The streams flow through narrow valleys 
between sharp ridges with steep broken scarps or rounded hills 
with gentler slopes. The topography is roughest in the east and 
south and more rugged in the central part. On the Monongahela, 
Kanawha, and Ohio rivers steamboats afforded transportation, 
which was supplemented by early turnpikes. In the northern 
part of the state the Baltimore and Ohio railroad added more 
important facilities.’ Settlers came into the hilly section early, 
occupying the river bottoms and gradually working back into the 
hills. Passing immigrants and improved transportation afforded 
markets. Agriculture prevailed in the valleys, agriculture and 
stock-raising in the lesser hills, stock-raising on the rougher 
land, and the self-sufficient hunter-farmer type of isolated life in 
the central and southern counties which were the least accessible 
parts of this section. A denser population and manufacturing 
on a very small scale, based on farming and the forests, existed 


‘Edward Hungerford, The Story of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1827-1927 
(New York, 1928), I, 131 ff. 
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along the rivers, turnpikes, and railroads. In the Ohio, Monon. 
gahela, and Kanawha valleys, slightly larger establishments 
produced iron, salt, cotton goods, clothing, boats, coal oil, glass, 
and lumber. 

In striking contrast with the present were the untouched 
natural resources. Most of the state was still covered with 
virgin forests. Oil, gas, and coal were known to exist but were 
scarcely exploited. Only nine counties reported coal mining ip 
1860 and they listed only 682 miners.*® A second contrast is found 
in the character of the people. In the early days of statehood, 
most of the inhabitants were agriculturalists born in the Old 
Dominion as bounded before the Civil War.’ 

But changes were soon to come. The railroad builders pene- 
trated the valleys, tunneled the hills, bridged the rivers, and as 
they laid the tracks, new towns, shops, mines, and lumber camps 
sprang into being. Oil and gas wells were drilled and manufae- 
turing plants, large and small were established. Many of the 
construction gangs, the miners, and the laborers were not from 
old Virginia.® 

The first important addition to the existing transportation 
routes was the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad which connected 
the eastern coast with the Ohio River through the James and 
Kanawha valleys.’ During the eighties, the West Virginia Cen- 
tral entered the mountain section from the north,*® the Baltimore 
and Ohio built along the Monongahela, the West Virginia and 
Pittsburgh built south from the latter railroad into the less 
developed counties in the central part of the state, and the Ohio 


6 Kighth Census of the United States, Manufactures, 1860, pp. 604-34. 

7 Ninth Census, I, Population, 1870, p. 376, gives the places of birth of the 
inhabitants of the various counties. 

8 Ibid., 376; Tenth Census, Population, 1880, pp. 492-95, 535-36; Eleventh Census, 
Part I, Population, 1890, pp. 666-67; Twelfth Census, Vol. I, Part I, Population, 
1900, p. 793; Thirteenth Census, III, Population, 1910, pp. 1032-40; Fourteenth 
Census, III, Population, 1920, p. 1112; Second Report of the Commissioner of Labor 
of West Virginia, December 1, 1892 (Charleston, West Virginia, 1892), 43-49; Report 
of the Commission of Labor of West Virginia, 1893-1894 (Charleston, West Virginia, 
1894), 29-49. 

9 James P. Nelson, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway (Richmond, Virginia, 1927). 

10 West Virginia Central and Pittsburgh Railway Company, Annual Reports 
(Washington, 1882 et seq.) ; Charles M. Pepper, The Life and Times of Henry Gassa- 
way Davis, 1823-1916 (New York, 1920), 90-104. In studying the railroad history 
of West Virginia, an extensive use has been made for the years 1878-1905 of Henry 
V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States (New York, 1868 et seq.). 
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River railroad paralleled the river after which it was named. 
Before the end of the century, the Central was extended farther 
south, the West Virginia and Pittsburgh was constructed into 
the mountain section southeastward, and the Norfolk and West- 
ern along the southern boundary formed a third link across the 
state between the ocean and the Ohio Valley. After 1900 the 
(Coal and Coke railroad** was built from the Kanawha River 
through the central counties northeastward to connect with the 
Central which had become a part of the Western Maryland, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, reached north along the eastern border 
to the same system, and the Virginian railroad established 
another line between the Kanawha Valley and the Atlantic sea- 
board. These important railroads, and the numerous smaller 
lines including many lumber and coal roads, furnished almost 
every portion of the state with fairly adequate access to the 
world’s markets and made possible an extensive industrial 
development.** 

Probably the most significant part of this evolution was occa- 
sioned by the exploitation of the coal resources. Quiet little 
valleys oceupied by a few farmer folk have been invaded by a 
corps of the industrial army, a strange group of native whites, 
negroes, and foreigners. They disfigure the landscape with their 
tipples, shacks, uncouth villages, and heaps of waste, discolor 
the streams with chemical laden waters from the mines, and 
create sociological and governmental problems sometimes second 
only to those of a great city. Enlightened operators avoid some 
of these, but the contrast is always marked. 

Coal mining preceded by many years the formation of the 
state, but the census of 1860 listed only a few small mines along 
the three larger rivers and the Baltimore and Ohio railroad.” 
The completion of the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad early in the 
seventies permitted the enlargement of operations in the Ka- 
nawha Valley and the beginning of activity in the New River 
region. Fayette and Kanawha counties in this valley yielded in 

11 Coal & Coke Railway Company of West Virginia, Annual Reports (n.p., 1905 
et seq.). 

ok the railroad network as it existed in 1904, see West Virginia Geologicat 
Survey, Map of West Virginia Showing Railroads and County Products (Morgan- 
town, 1905). 

‘8 Eighth Census, Manufactures, 1860, pp. 604-34. 
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1886 a million tons each and the twelve other producing counties 
only equaled the combined output of these two.’* The Norfolk 
and Western was extended into the Pocahontas coal fields in the 
southwestern part of the state during the early eighties ang 
nineties, and, as a result, Mercer County mines gave forth a 
half-million tons in 1887 and McDowell achieved as much two 
years later.*° Mineral and Tucker counties, in the Potomac 
Valley, were opened by the West Virginia Central and an annual 
production of one-half million tons came from the former jy 
1890.*° A year later, Marion County and, by 1900, Harrison 
County, both in the Monongahela Valley, mined a million tons." 
An extension of the Baltimore and Ohio aided materially in this, 
By the end of the century, five hundred men or more were em- 
ployed in mining in each of ten counties and the total for the 
state was 29,163."° The total production exceeded twenty-two 
million tons, having doubled in six years. The United States 
Geological Survey described this progress as without parallel 
and cited the average increase of a million tons annually for 
twenty-one years.” 

Unrivaled growth continued until after the close of the World 
War, production doubling in eight years and again in eleven 
more. By 1910, eighteen counties employed five hundred or more 
men” and after 1914, the number rose to twenty-six.” The total 
number of employees of the mines in the state was 117,300 and 
the production was over one hundred million tons in 1923.” An 
idea of the enormous increase which occurred in some communi- 
ties may be gained from McDowell, the leading coal county. Pro- 
duction doubled itself five times in less than thirty years, rising 
from a half million tons in 1889 to over twenty millions in 1916. 

14 United States Geological Survey, Mineral Resources of the United States (Wash- 
ington, 1867 et seq.), 1886, p. 370. In studying the coal industry in West Virginia, 
Mineral Resources have been used from 1880 to 1924. West Virginia Legislative 
Hand Book and Manual and Official Register, 1924 (Charleston, West Virginia, 
1924) 395-416, gives production statistics which differ from the above. 

15 Mineral Resources, 1887, p. 375; ibid., 1889 and 1890, p. 277. 

16 [bid., 1889 and 1890, p. 278. 

17 Ibid., 1891, p. 342; ibid., 1900, p. 450. 

18 Ibid., 1901, p. 442. 

19 Ibid., 1901, p. 440. 

20 Ibid., 1911, Part II, 200. 

21 Tbid., 1914-1924, Part II. See Index, under Coal, West Virginia. 

22 [bid., 1923, Part II, 741-43. 
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West Virginia became the third state in the yield of bituminous 
coal in 1903, displacing Ohio,” second in 1906, surpassing Illi- 
nois,* and first in 1927, when Pennsylvania was overtaken.” 

In addition to increasing the industrial element and its influ- 
ence, several significant changes have resulted from the exploi- 
tation of the coal resources. There has been created a powerful 
interest to be protected in local, state, and national politics. 
\any of the poorer farmers were given employment, agriculture 
becoming a secondary activity. For others the sale of coal rights 
ended with comfort the hard struggle for existence.” It fur- 
nished a larger local market for produce. Many families became 
wealthy from mining the coal under their own land. Of particu- 
lar interest is the transformation of the southern counties 
which until then had been among the least developed in the state. 
The population of McDowell County increased over one hundred 
and fifty per cent in each of two decades, while that of Raleigh 
doubled in one.” 

While coal mining was increasing so rapidly the exploitation 
of the oil resources was causing more excitement. The begin- 
nings followed closely those in Pennsylvania, but large scale 
production was not attained until 1888. The nineties were 
marked by quick growth. The annual yield rose from one-half 
million barrels to sixteen million, the largest output of any state 
at that time.** Since then decline has set in although older fields 

28 Ibid., 1903, p. 530. 

4 Ibid., 1906, pp. 736-37; ibid., 1909, Part II, 187. 

25 Statistical and Economie Surveys, Weekly Coal Report (Washington, 1929), 
No. 642. 

26West Virginia Geological Survey, Marion, Monongalia and Taylor Counties 
Wheeling, 1913), 792. Several other reports mention this item. 

27 Thirteenth Census, III, Population, 1910, pp. 1011-45. 

28 Mineral Resources, 1926, Part II, 342. In studying the oil industry much use 
has been made of the volumes of Mineral Resources from 1888 to 1926. The lack of 
uniformity in the collection of these statistics is a major hindrance to the historian. 
Of equal importance are the volumes and maps of the West Virginia Geological 
Survey. West Virginia Geological Survey, Map of West Virginia, Showing Coal, Oi, 
Gas and Limestone Areas (Morgantown, 1910). See also The Derrick’s Hand-Book 
of Petrolewm, a Complete Chronological and Statistical Review of Petroleum De- 
velopments from 1859-1898 (Oil City, Pennsylvania, 1898) ; and I. C. White, History 
of Petrolewm and Natural Gas Developments and Statistics of Production, in West 
Virginia Legislative Hand Book and Manual and Official Register, 1917 (Charleston, 
West Virginia), 579-604. The West Virginia Geological Survey has given advice and 
furnished a list of pools by counties and the date of their discovery. 
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have been extended and new ones discovered. Corporations haye 
gained control of the land under which the pools exist and haye 
ended the days of wild cat drilling. The oil booms resembled 
the gold rushes of the Far West although they did not involye 
as large a number of people. When a gusher poured forth from 
one to three thousand barrels a day and filled a creek bed for 
miles with precious liquid, it is not surprising that hundreds and 
thousands hurried in to share in the rewards, that hundreds of 
wells were drilled, extensive pipe lines laid, prices of leases rose 
thousands of dollars, that many, who had labored hard to secure 
a living, became moderately wealthy, and that the social equili- 
brium was disturbed for miles around. The area in which this 
development occurred is important. It stretches along the Ohio 
River and reaches inland approximately fifty miles, including 
some of the counties in the less developed central portion of the 
state. Many people probably came to West Virginia from Penn 
sylvania and Ohio because the oil development was something of 
a continuation of the industry in these states and because the 
territory affected lies contiguous to them. 

The production of natural gas, which has furnished cheap fuel 
for industry, is closely associated with petroleum. Though known 
and used before 1850, large scale exploitation began compara- 
tively late. Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana developed their 
resources before West Virginia, where the industry began to 
grow rapidly in the last half of the nineties, and which ranked 
third in yield in 1899. By 1903 it was second and in 1910 it took 
first place from Pennsylvania which had led from the begin- 
ning.*? Manufacturing plants from other states were probably 
attracted to West Virginia when fuel became cheaper there. 

The production of coke, closely allied to coal, which takes place 
in the coal fields, created additional opportunity for labor. West 
Virginia and Alabama have been rivals for second place in this 
production since the early eighties, Pennsylvania being far in 
the lead.*° 

The lumber industry began in very early times, but has not 
existed on a large scale until near the end of the century. Tim- 
ber was cut into logs, crossties, and staves, and floated or rafted 


29 Mineral Resources, 1915, Part IT, 932-33. 
30 Jbid., 1915, Part II, table facing 558. 
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out on the rivers. Along the Ohio River, boat building and a 
general wood industry of moderate size developed at the larger 
towns. Large operations were established in the mountain sec- 
tion, the rougher parts of the central counties, and the ridges of 
the valley province between 1890 and 1916, some of which still 
continue. Much of the development of these inaccessible parts 
of the state is due to this industry.” 

In addition to these industries there has been an extensive 
development of manufacturing. The number of establishments 
has inereased only a few hundred, but the average number of 
wage earners per establishment has grown from about five to 
thirty, and the total number of employees from 11,672 to 83,036 
during the half century between 1870 and 1920. At the earlier 
date the five largest manufacturing industries in the number of 
employees were iron, lumber, flouring and grist milling, salt, and 
cooperage. Fifty years later they were lumber, glass, iron and 
steel, railroad cars and shop construction, and pottery. Manu- 
facturers are generally interested in protective tariffs, general 
business stability, and when the money question was an issue 
in sound money. Whether labor was secured locally or from 
outside the state, and many undoubtedly came from outside, 
particularly where highly trained laborers were demanded, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they increased the business interest 
in polities. 

In comparing the industrial development with the political 
history, it should be noted that the latter falls into three periods. 
The first of these is the reconstruction era when the franchise 
was limited by legal impediments.** The second is the Democratic 
period which ineludes the five national elections from 1876 to 

1West Virginia Geological Survey, Forestry and Wood Industries (Morgan- 
town, 1910), Vol. V; A. B. Brooks, ‘‘The Forest and Timber Industries,’’ in James 
Morton Callahan, Semi-centennial History of West Virginia (n.p., 1913), 322-28, es- 
pecially maps of virgin forest, 1880 and 1913, facing 322-23; Fourteenth Census, IX, 
Manufactures, 1919, pp. 1598-99. 

82 Ninth Census, III, Wealth and Industry, 1870, pp. 580-82; Tenth Census, Manu- 
factures, 1880, pp. 187, 369-71, 379-81; Eleventh Census, Part I, Manufactures, 
1890, pp. 624-29; Fourteenth Census, IX, Manufactures, 1919, p. 1588. The reports 
for 1900 and 1910 do not give statistics for the separate counties. 

88 Callahan, op. cit., 163-66. The state of West Virginia has not published all of 


its election returns. A complete set was secured from the office of the secretary of 
State, where they are recorded in the Executive Journal. 
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1892 in all of which the Democratic electors received the larger 
number of votes. From 1896 to the present the Republican party 
has carried the state in presidential contests excepting 1912, 
Republican success began when that party became identified 
with a high tariff, ‘‘honest money,’’ and general business stabil. 
ity, and when the lumber, coal, oil, and allied industries reached 
large scale proportions. 

A more minute view of the situation is possible. Certaiy 
counties, mostly in the north and along transportation routes, 
have been strongly Republican from the beginning. Several 
factors starting with the ante bellum sectionalism in Virginia, 
contributed to this situation ;** the recent industrial development 
cannot be held primarily responsible for the increase in Repub- 
lican strength which accompanied it. Other counties have been 
Democratic and have transferred their allegiance, the change 
taking place about when industrial growth occurred. A third 
group includes counties that have been Democratic, but are now 
uncertain. This development has likewise followed industrial 
expansion. A fourth group is composed of the counties that have 
remained steadfast to the Democracy. They are generally lack- 
ing in industrialization, though some are experiencing this and 
the Republican strength is increasing. 

A comparison of these changes can be made more accurately 
by geographical divisions. In the Appalachian Valley province 
four of the counties have always been Democratic in the national 
elections. Three of these are thinly populated,® unsuited to. 
agriculture, and almost without railroads and manufactures, 
largely because of their mountainous character. The fourth is a 
rich agricultural county in the Shenandoah Valley, with trans- 
portation facilities but almost without manufactures. The Re- 
publican party generally carries the remaining four counties in 
presidential elections. These counties are located along the 
Potomac River, have transportation lines, more or less manu- 
factures and two have developed coal mining and two are valley 
counties having prosperous orchards and farms. Population has 
increased in a marked manner and many people have moved into 
them from outside of the state. 





84 Charles H. Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chicago, 
1910), 335. 
85 Fourteenth Census, III, Population, 1920, pp. 1099-1115. 
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The mountain section of the Appalachian Plateau province 
vives to the Republicans a smaller percentage of the total vote 
than the state at large. Settlers came later and in fewer num- 
bers. The average land value per acre, the percentage of im- 
proved acres of the total acreage, the value of all farm crops, 
and the number of farms per square mile are generally lower 
than in the counties along the rivers.** Population was classified 
as entirely rural in four of the seven counties and the largest 
city had only fifteen thousand inhabitants in 1920. Railroads 
were constructed and industries developed more recently and 
less extensively than elsewhere. The population is largely native 
born and white. The Republican vote is larger in two counties in 
which coal mining and industrial growth is more advanced. 

In the hilly section of the plateau province, all but one of the 
less developed southern counties cast a small Republican vote in 
1876 and 1880. Its small population was native born and rural.” 
As much as seventy-five to ninety-five per cent of the land in 
three counties was either unsuited to agriculture or in forest as 
late as 1910.°° Railroad construction, lumber, and coal develop- 
ments have occasioned a rapid increase in population, in which 
the foreign born, negroes, and those from other states have 
formed important elements. Contemporaneously the Republican 
share of the total vote has increased in some counties very 
rapidly. In MeDowell County, the leading coal producer, the 
Republican votes increased from eleven per cent of the total in 
1876 to seventy-five per cent in 1904 and 1908. 

In the rougher, less developed, central counties of the hilly 
section, settlement was also later and of less deusity than in the 
industrial regions. As recently as 1920 the population was prac- 
tically all rural, except in one county. Grazing has been gener- 
ally more important than farming, and in places the land is so 
rough and stony as to be unsuited to either. Lumbering has 


86 Fourteenth Census, Vol. VI, Part Il, Agriculture, 1919-20, pp. 189-220. 

57 Fourteenth Census, 111, Population, 1920, pp. 1099-1115. 

88 Tenth Census, Population, 1880, pp. 413-14, 492-95, 535-36. 

8° Seventy-five per cent of Wyoming is unsuited to agriculture; an equal amount 
of Fayette was in forest in 1910; and ninety-five per cent of McDowell was in 
forest. West Virginia Geological Survey, Wyoming and McDowell Counties (Wheel- 
ing, 1915), 755-58; J. A. Kerr, Soil Survey of Fayette County, West Virginia (Wash- 
ington, 1921). 
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become relatively more important and is the only large industry 
in the eastern half of the area. A considerable exploitation of 
oil and gas has taken place in the western half. Aside from these 
three there has been little to attract outsiders, and the popula- 
tion remains largely white and native born.** Generally the 
Republican vote has been of smaller proportions than in the state 
at large. Towards the north, two counties, having transportation 
facilities, with relatively less manufactures today than in 188), 
but showing oil and gas development since then, have been excep. 
tions politically. In another county, where oil and gas are sig. 
nificant, the Republican vote has increased more rapidly than in 
the state. Clay County, where the lumber industry was aided by 
moderate transportation facilities at an early date, has likewise 
been an exception. 

From the regions along the Kanawha, Ohio, and Monongahela 
rivers comes the main strength of the Republicans. Most of the 
counties in these valleys give to that party a larger percentage 
of their vote than does the state as a whole. Not more than three 
of the twenty-one counties are exceptions in this respect. Settlers 
came early and in large numbers, agriculture reached a higher 
stage of advancement, manufacturing became widespread and in 
a few places large scale production was attained, adequate trans- 
portation has been characteristic, and coal, oil, and gas resources 
have been extensively exploited. A larger portion of the people 
of these counties were born outside of the state*’ and almost all 
of the larger cities are located here. 

It would seem that the state was Democratic before industri- 
alization began on a large scale and that it has become Republi- 
can in the years when the railroad network was constructed, 
the coal, oil, gas, and forest resources exploited, and manufactur- 
ing industries developed. Furthermore in the mountain counties, 
both in the valley and plateau provinces, and in the rougher 
counties in the central part of the state where industrialization 
is lacking or is less extensive, the Democratic party has retained 
the suffrage of most of the voters. On the other hand, in the 
counties along the Potomac River in the valley province, in the 





40 Fourteenth Census, III, Population, 1920, pp. 1099-1115. 

41 This‘is an estimate as the recent census reports do not give figures for the 
counties as to birth in other states. Other counties containing many persons born 
outside the state are those in the southern and northeastern parts of West Virginia. 
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southern counties, and in the counties along the Kanawha, Ohio, 
and Monongahela rivers where industrial development has 
occurred, the Republican party has either been in the majority 
from the beginning or has gained a majority. In almost every 
instance the change has been contemporaneous with the growth 
of industry. Is it not reasonable to suppose that many of the 
people who came into the state in the process of this development 
found that their interests seemed to be better served by the 
Republican party, and that many of the native West Virginians 
were less inclined to adhere to the Democracy as they became 
identified with the business interests? And finally, powerful 
interests were formed within the state, interests which could 
scarcely have been attracted by the Bryan forces. All of which 
emphasizes the fact that industrialization has been a major 
factor in making West Virginia a Republican state. 

In making a survey of the possible influence of the industrial 
factor in the political life of the other states of the southern 
Appalachian region, it must be noted that there conditions are 
in a number of respects dissimilar to those in West Virginia. 
Farther south the influx of persons from northern states and 
abroad has been much less significant. The sectionalism between 
the seaboard and the interior and between blue grass and moun- 
tain sections is an additional factor. The presence of large num- 
bers of negroes in Maryland seems to account for Republicanism 
in some counties while in other states it has raised the question 
of white supremacy and tends to prevent the division of the 
whites into two parties. As a result of these differences it is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to discover the political influence of indus- 
try in South Carolina or of any extensive development in Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and Alabama, although its presence may be seen 
in some instances. 

However, there are other factors which seem to indicate that 
industrialization must be taken into consideration. Rich agri- 
cultural regions are generally strongly Democratic except where 
urban and industrial centers make an exception as in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Baltimore, Maryland. Areas in which coal, iron, 
oil, gas, or lumber resources are being exploited are generally 
characterized by a larger Republican vote than in the agricul- 
tural counties. Examples of this are found in the eastern and 
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western coal fields of Kentucky, in western Maryland, and jy 
northeastern Alabama. Most, but not all, of these cases arp 
included in the mountain sections of the various states. It seems 
that the manufacturing development, particularly in the textile 
industry in North Carolina is a significant factor in the growth 
of the Republican party there.” 

In view of the development in West Virginia and of the pre. 
sence of what appear to be similar developments in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Maryland, and North Carolina, it may be concluded 
that the industrial factor is one that cannot be ignored in the 
changing political life of the southern Appalachian region. 






42 Two suggestive articles on this subject are: John M. Morehead, ‘‘The Com. 
mercial and Political Evolution of North Carolina,’’ in Editorial Review (New 
York), III, 1146-53; Robert W. Winston, ‘‘Trading Politics for Business, One 
Reason Why the South Went Republican,’’ in Review of Reviews (New York), 
LXXIX, April, 1929, 71-73. 
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Justice SAMUEL F’, MILLER AND THE BarpourviLLe DeBatINnG 
Society’ 


Epirep py CHarLes F'arRMAN 


Samuel Freeman Miller ranks among the half dozen judges 
who, after Marshall, have impressed their personalities most 
deeply upon our constitutional law. Yet no appointee to the 
Supreme Court ever had less formal training or practical experi- 
ence than he. The only other public office he had held was that of 
justice of the peace and member of the county court of Knox 
County, Kentucky. A frontier debating society seems to have 
been his first school in publie affairs, and its journal helps to 
explain the personal views which, from 1862 to 1890, he wrote 
into the decisions of the federal Supreme Court. 

Between 1837 and 1847 Miller practiced medicine — and sur- 
reptitiously read law — at Barbourville, in the hills of south- 
eastern Kentucky, not far below Cumberland Gap. The com- 
munity raised live stock, sugar, a little grain, some cotton, and 
tobaceo. To a relatively high degree the goods consumed were 
made in the home. In politics the county was overwhelmingly 
Whig. 

In 1837 the young men of the town formed a debating society. 
Meetings were held in the court house every Saturday night. 
When winter set in the society disbanded, but reappeared in 
1838 and 1839. Miller was the foremost participant in these 
encounters. Here he discovered his ability for effective public 
address, and developed those tastes which caused him to turn 
from medicine to the law. As the journal shows, he was an 
enthusiastic Whig, an advocate of a constitutional revision which 
would put slavery in Kentucky in the course of extinction. In 
1850 he moved to Iowa where he practiced law and took part in 
the organization of the Republican party. 


1 The source document described below is the property of Thomas D. Tinsley, of 
Ashland, Kentucky, who has kindly permitted its publication. 
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Miller’s chief rival in the debates was Green Adams, later , 
state judge and member of Congress from 1847-49 and 1859-6]. 
Adams, who was subsequently chief clerk of the House, seems to 
have been the society’s chief parliamentarian. Early in the 
journal he moves ‘‘a vote of censure on the conduct of the secre. 
tary for neglect of duty.’’ The secretary records that ‘‘after 
some debate the motion was withdrew,’’ and eventually the 
minute was expunged. A later secretary, Dr. Williams, was 
remiss in his reports, and Adams moved the imposition of a fifty. 
cent fine if the report should not be ready at the next meeting. 
‘* Joseph Eve then made it known that he together with Doctor 
Williams wished their names to be withdrawn from the roll.” 
Other motions were made distributing praise and censure among 
the officers, seeming to indicate internal discord. Eventually the 
situation was cleared by a general expunging of motions and 
remarks. On another occasion a secretary editorialized in his 
minutes as follows: 


Dr. Miller having made a very able and Efficient speech in the Aff 
he was followed by Mr. Green Adams. 


On motion of Mr. Adams this invidious entry was expunged. 
Joseph Eve referred to above was a judge and member of the 

legislature. In 1841 he was appointed chargé d’affaires to Texas. 
Another member was Silas Woodson, later governor of Missouri. 
Several other members went to the state legislature. 

In the order of business the roll call would be followed by 
a declamation and an essay. But the minutes frequently relate 
that there was no declaimer, and that the essayist offered an 
excuse which was accepted by the house. Evidently such ex parte 
performances were less relished than the joined issue of debate. 
Two members had previously been detailed on each side of the 
question. A general discussion ensued, in which guests were 
invited to join. A vote would be taken on the merits of the ques- 
tion. The last item of business was the choice of the topic for the 
next debate, and the naming of participants. 

For the most part the questions for debate were the current 
political issues: . 

Is it constitutional and expedient for the United States in their feder- 

ative capacity to make internal improvements. 
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The vote on the merits was 9 in the affirmative to 4 for strict 
construction. 


Would it be politick to admit Texas as a member of this confederacy, 
Provided she establishes her independence. 


Vote: 5 expansionists to 11 in the negative. Three months later 
the same question was reargued, resulting in a draw, 5 to 5. 
Miller seems to have been vehemently opposed to annexation, 
probably because of its relation to slavery. In 1839 the Texas 
question came up again, and Miller carried off a victory of 6 
votes against 3. 

Would it be politick and constitutional in Congress to grant a charter 

for a national Bank. 


On the merits the vote stood in the affirmative, 12 to 1. 


Would it be more expedient and right to appropriate the surplus 
revenue received by the State of Ky. from the Genl. government to 
internal improvement than education. 


The house divided 3 for improvements to 2 for education. Later 
a similar question was argued: 


Is education of more importance to the people of Kentucky than In- 
ternal improvements. 


Miller spoke three times for education, and carried his point by 
5 to 3. A year later the question was reargued, and Miller spoke 
twice for improvements. Improvements carried, 4 to 3. 


Are Railroads of more publick utility than Canals. 
Miller joined with the majority in an affirmative decision, 6 to 2. 


Would it be politick for the Legislature of Kentucky to grant a Bank 
charter to the Charleston & Ohio Railroad Company. 
The vote was in the affirmative, 9 to 5. 


Should the Goverment [sic] admit the emigration [sic] of foreigners 
into the Country with the privilege of enjoying all the rights of citi- 
zenship. 
In the general debate on this proposition Miller spoke in the 
affirmative against Green Adams. The vote was 8 affirmative, 
3 negative. 


Should foreign immigration to this country be prohibited by law. 


The house divided evenly, Miller voting in the negative. 
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On October 28, 1837, Dr. U. S. Williams read ‘‘an instructive 
essay upon the Science of Phrenology,’’ which was followed by 
debate on the question: 


Have the acts of Andrew Jackson been of more benefit than injury to 
the United States. 


Miller argued that they had, but when the vote was taken, 
assumed the Whig position and joined in a vote of censure, 6 to 
3. A year later the question was debated again, with what con- 
clusion we cannot say, as several pages are torn out at this point. 


On April 14, 1838, Miller proposed as the next topic: 

Should Henry Clay be the candidate run by the Whigs for President 

in preference to Wm H. Harrison 
This was debated on the twenty-eighth, when the meeting must 
have taken on the aspect of a monologue by Miller. First he read 
an essay; then, being the only one of the appointed debaters 
present, he spoke in favor of Clay’s candidacy; next, general 
discussion being in order, he again took the floor. Two speeches 
in the negative were made from the floor, and the vote was taken; 
the result showed 6 for Clay and 4 for Harrison. Miller then 
proposed the question for the next meeting — the admission of 
Texas; Joseph Eve, who was shortly to be appointed chargé to 
that republic, was detailed to take the affirmative. On Miller’s 
motion the house then adjourned. 

The first question selected when the society was reorganized 
in the spring of 1839 was: 

Would it be to the interest of the United States to declare war against 

Great Brittain |sic] if she refuses to give possession of the disputed 

territory. 
As usual, Green Adams and Miller opposed one another, Miller 
being on the negative side. The vote was 4 for war to 3 for peace. 

Would it be politick in the Genl Govt to wholly exterminate the 


Seminole Indians, if they continue their depredations upon the citi- 
zens of the United States. 


Three members thought it would; Miller and four others thought 
not. 


No doubt it was the recent administration of Andrew Jackson 
which directed the attention of the house to questions of patron- 
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age and executive power. On April 13, 1839, Miller suggested as 
a topic: 
Should federal officers be prohibited from using means to secure [ ?] 
elections. 
The vote was in the negative, 4 to 2, Miller being absent. Twice 
there was debate on the question: 


Should the patronage of the president of the U. S. be curtailed? 


The vote was 2 yeas and 7 nays, and later 6 yeas and 5 nays; 
Miller thought the patronage should not be curtailed. He evi- 
dently favored a single presidential term of six years, for he 
proposed that subject and argued in the affirmative. But the 
society voted in the negative, 9 to 3. A later debate on the same 
question ended in a negative vote of 7 to 1. 


On September 9, 1837, the debate was on the question: 


Has the President the power under the Constitution to turn out of 

office any individual Commissioned by and with the advice and con- 

sent of the senate. 
The vote was in the negative, 5 against 3. Ninety vears later, in 
the Myers case (272 U.S. 52) the Supreme Court of the United 
States had to pass upon the same question, and answered in the 
affirmative by a 5 to 4 decision. There are those who would 
prefer to follow the Barbourville debating society rather than 
the Supreme Court in this matter. 

The suffrage was a question of the day, and one debate was 
held on the question: 

Should the right of suffrage be restricted by a property qualification. 
Miller was strongly opposed to such restriction, and so were his 
fellows, who voted unanimously in the negative. This was the 
era of the all-competent citizen, and the entries in the journal 
show that these men of the Kentucky hills were concerned with 
various aspects of egalitarian philosophy. 

Are all well and natural organized individuals endowed at Birth with 

the same intellectual capacity. 

Adams argued that they were; Miller that they were not. The 
sense of the house was to the negative by a vote of 6 to 3. The 


next year a similar question was discussed, leading to a negative 
vote of 10 to 5. 
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Is the mind of man more capacious than that of woman. 


Three thought it was, four that it was not. A reargument 
resulted in a tie vote. 


Should women be equally educated with men. 
Two thought they should, three not. 
Has wealth more influence than talent. 


On this the house divided 7 to 7; at a reargument it voted 1 yea, 
8 nays. Miller voted in the negative, and believed as he voted. 
His whole life was oriented by this confidence in his own mental 
power. In his later years he fully realized that he had become a 
great judge — great not in legal learning but in statesmanship. - 
He had made more constitutional law than most of the founding 
fathers. And with this realization there came a certain impa- 
tience with lesser minds, a touch of wolfishness toward those 
who disagreed with his convictions. It was on his motion that 
the society voted to limit the length of speeches; yet Miller did 


not hesitate to take the floor himself more often than any other 
member. 


Will wealth enable a man to pass through the world with greater honor 
to himself than education. 


Miller argued that it would not, and the society agreed in a vote 
of 7 to 2. 


Is civil fame more desirable than Military. 
The house was evenly divided. 

Knox County was a locality where slaves were few, and the 
opinion that the negro was naturally and providentially destined 
to servitude was not generally entertained. 


Should congress refuse the reception of abolition documents as con- 
tended by the Southern delegation. 


Miller argued in the negative against Green Adams. In the gen- 
eral discussion the society was addressed by Robert Wickliffe 


Jr., a Lexington lawyer who had studied under Justice Story. 
The vote was 2 yeas, 12 nays. 


Is it a greater crime to drive the Indians from their land than to keep 
the negroes in Bondage. 


The vote was 3 in the affirmative, 6 in the negative. 
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How far was it desirable for the state to go in applying its 
power upon the individual? Should it resort to capital punish- 
ment? Miller thought not, and said so each of the five times that 
the question was debated. The house always voted to retain the 
death penalty. Years later, in the case of Medley, Petitioner 
(134 U.S. 160), Justice Miller saved one man from the gallows 
in an opinion which seems to belie the maxim that the law will 
not take notice of trifling matters. 


Should any laws exist regulating the rate of interest. 
The vote was for laissez faire, 7 to 2. 
Should imprisonment for debt be abolished. 


The house thought that it should, voting 8 to 2. 

Occasionally the debate would be upon some bootless topic — 
the merits of Washington vs. those of Columbus, of Napoleon vs. 
Hannibal. Once the question was a religious one: 


Apart from Revelation and Human Tradition have we any evidence 

of the existence of Deity. 

Miller argued that there was no other evidence, and so voted. 
The house divided 3 yeas, 2 nays. This would indicate that Mil- 
ler was something of a free thinker, which is probably the case. 
In later years he was prominent in the Unitarian Church, whose 
latitudinarian tenets were congenial to his highly critical habits 
of thought. 

This record, as it seems, affords some further insight into the 
character of a great judge, and incidentally into the political 
views of those Kentucky frontiersmen among whom he lived. The 
vital questions of the day were questions of public policy; their 
solution was sought not in books, but in original thinking and 
publie diseussion. As an academy of learning the Barbourville 
debating society had its limitations; but its graduates seem to 
have emerged with self-reliant habits of thought, convincing 
modes of utterance, and a flair for statecraft. The political tenets 
which the society inculeated included loyalty to the federal union, 
liberal interpretation of the Constitution, the efficacy of demo- 
cratie institutions and the ability of the common man to work 
them. The journal is an authentic representation of the political 
philosophy of the American frontier. 
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Adair’s History of the American Indians. Edited by Samuel Cole Wil. 
liams. (Johnson City, Tennessee: Auspices of the National Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America, 1930. xxx-+-508 pp. $6.00.) 

In the year 1775 there appeared in London a volume the title of which 
filled almost a page. The first half-dozen words of this title — The His. 
tory of the American Indians — those by which the work has since been 
known, do not correctly indicate the character of the work. 

For forty years previous to its publication, the author, James Adair, 
had resided almost continuously as a trader among the southern tribes, 
particularly the Cherokee, Chickasaw, and Choctaw, and the book was 
the result of his interest in the native life, and of his prolonged study 
of it. Imbued with the old idea that the native Americans were the 
descendants of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel, Adair, a man of intelli- 
gence and education, took up the study of Hebrew and finally produced 
his History, primarily as an effort to prove this theory. Though its thesis 
has today become unimportant, the book has survived, and is held in 
esteem because, incidentally, Adair gave an elaborate and trustworthy 
account of the ‘‘language, manners, religious and civil customs, laws, 
form of government, punishments, conduct in war and domestic life, 
... habits, diet, agriculture, manufactures, diseases and method of cure, 
and other particulars’’ concerning these tribes, including their relations 
with their white neighbors during a generation when Spanish, French, 
and English were rivals for control over them. 

Adair’s History has been a valuable source for students of Indian 
life for more than a century and a half. Although the original edition 
has become exceedingly rare and costly, there has never, until the pres- 
ent, been an English reprint of the entire work. Recently the Tennessee 
branch of the Colonial Dames of America conceived the laudable pur- 
pose of reproducing this volume of the ‘‘first Tennessee author,’’ and it 
was prepared for the press under the competent editorship of Judge 
Williams, The editor contributes an introductory sketch of Adair (24 
pages) as well as footnotes and index, and the local printers have done 
a fine bit of book-making. 

Homer C. HocKert 
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The Mound-Builders. By Henry Clyde Shetrone. (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1930. xx-+-508 pp. Illustrations and maps. 
$7.50.) 

The primary purpose of this book is stated frankly in the first para- 
graph of the preface, namely: ‘‘This volume is intended to afford a be- 
lated answer to the oft-heard query, ‘Where can I find a book that will 
vive me the important facts regarding the Mound-builders?’’’ A direct 
appeal has been made to the general public, not only in the text and 
the profuse and excellent illustrations, but also in the construction and 
printing of the volume. Mr. Shetrone is to be congratulated upon the 
successful accomplishment of his purpose. 

The specialist recognizes from the title that the subject of the book is 
that group of prehistoric civilizations characterized by monumental re- 
mains in the form of mounds, which flourished in the eastern half of 
North America. Following an introduction and two chapters in which 
he discusses the history of mound exploration, and the general charac- 
teristics of the problem, the author devotes one hundred and thirty pages 
to a discussion of culture traits such as architecture, agriculture, com- 
merce, industries, art, burial customs, and the uses of tobacco. 

The second great division in the book is devoted to a detailed descrip- 
tion of the remains in the several areas into which the general region 
may be divided. These are: the Ohio area; the Great Lakes area; the 
Upper Mississippi area; the Lower Mississippi area; the Tennessee- 
Cumberland area; and the Peninsular area. Perhaps undue emphasis 
has been placed upon the Ohio area, for it is the subject matter of one 
hundred pages or one-third of this division. The author’s intimate 
knowledge of this particular group and the greater degree of informa- 
tion existing upon it than upon any other group, gives some justification 
for this treatment. 

In the final chapter Mr. Shetrone seeks to answer, in the light of the 
material discussed in the previous pages, those ubiquitous questions of 
the general public: who were the Mound-Builders, where did they come 
from, and what became of them? From the very nature of his treatment 
of the subject, the author has been forced to be dogmatic on some points 
which are still decidedly unsettled in the mind of the specialist. For 
example, he supports the theory of transmittal of culture traits through 
migrations from Mexico to the Mississippi Valley. 

The final pages of the book contain a short but well-chosen bibliog- 
raphy, arranged geographically, and an excellently prepared index. 
One of the finest features of the book is the group of 299 illustrations 
consisting of maps, diagrams, and photographs of interest to the general 
public and of value to the specialist. The Mownd-Builders, although de- 
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signed primarily for the general public, may serve as a reference book 
for the archaeologist and a source of illuminating information for gty 
dents in allied fields. 


Cart E. Gurr 


Tucson — the Old Pueblo. By Dean Frank C. Lockwood and Captain 
Donald W. Page. (Tucson: The Author, 1930. 94 pp. Illustrations. 
$1.50. ) 

This interesting little volume successfully presents the general story 
of Tueson, Arizona, ‘‘one of the American towns that has distinction” 
(p. 3). It is intended as a popular presentation, as a guidebook that 
revives the historic background of the city. In the first chapter Captain 
Page surveys the prehistoric and early Spanish background of the region. 
He pays deserved homage to Father Eusebio Kino (1645-1711), the rea! 
pioneer of the Santa Cruz Valley, whose devoted labors in Pimeria Alta 
— southern Arizona and northern Sonora — are today receiving recog- 
nition. But it was to the distinguished Father Francisco Gareés (1738.- 
1781), ‘‘that Tucson owes its beginning as a Spanish settlement”’ 
(p. 16). The date of founding of the presidio is placed at 1776 or 1777. 

The remaining chapters, II to VII, are written by Dean Lockwood. 
He tells the story in an entertaining style, with many interesting inci- 
dents and descriptions. Tucson was for many years a military post, 
flying in turn the Spanish, the Mexican, and the United States flags. 
Not until about 1856 did she burst her enclosing walls and expand into 
a town. The ‘‘San Francisco Vigilance Committee and the County 
Sheriffs of Texas were among the most powerful promoters of immigra- 
tion into Arizona at that time’’ (p. 34). With such an increment one 
can well believe that the ‘‘Old Pueblo’’ was a lively place. Until the 
coming of the railroad in 1880 Tucson was primarily a military center. 
‘*Everyone looked to the United States Army Paymaster as the great 
magician. He came seldom — only twice a year — but in his wake came 
plenty and hilarity’’ (p. 42). 

The picture of Tucson in the early seventies is painted in color. The 
author has drawn upon contemporary newspapers and pioneer reminis- 
cences for his pigments and portrays well the social and economic life of 
the time. During this period Tucson, like many another Western city, 
had its erime rampage, which was followed by the sure retribution of the 
Vigilance Committee. With the coming of the railroad and the univer- 
sity in the eighties the story ends. The volume includes a map of Tucson 
and vicinity, drawings of the presidio, plats of the town, and other good 
illustrations. There is no table of contents or index. If the type were 
larger the story could be read with greater ease. 

Le Roy R. Haren 
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From Quebec to New Orleans: The Story of the French in America. 
Fort de Chartres. By J. H. Schlarman. (Belleville, Illinois: Buech- 
ler Publishing Company, 1929. iv+-569 pp. Illustrations and maps. 
$5.00. ) 

This large and pretentious book attempts to cover the history of the 
French régime in the Mississippi Valley from its exploration in 1673 
to its capture by the Virginia colonists under George Rogers Clark in 
1779. The account centers in the French Illinois, a region where the 
author has been for some years rector of the Catholic cathedral at Belle- 
ville and is now bishop of the neighboring diocese of Peoria. It is a work 
of great erudition; the author has read widely and kept abreast of the 
literature of his subject even to the present day. Nevertheless his choice 
of authorities is not always to be trusted; he occasionally gives equal 
credit to the reliable and unreliable sources, and in some cases seems 
oblivious to well-known secondary works on his field and period. 

The history of Illinois in the eighteenth century is what chiefly inter- 
ests the author, especially the history of the missions and the origins of 
the Catholic Church. To that field he has given deep study and his 
treatment is the first complete history we have of the early L[llinois 
church. He has padded this material with chapters of extraneous matter 
made up in large part of citations from well-known authorities. There 
are nine chapters dealing with the settlement of Canada, the explorations 
of Jolliet, Hennepin, and La Salle, the failure and death of La Salle, 
the settlement of Louisiana; none of these subjects receives any new or 
distinctive treatment. Neither does the author give an account of the 
founding of the missions, or of the conditions and causes that evoked 
them. He knows so little of the earlier missionaries in the West that he 
places Allouez’s death at St. Francis Xavier mission in Wisconsin, 
whereas he died among the Miami at the St. Joseph mission. Nor does he 
know the geography of the more northern missions. In a note on page 49 
he loeates Allouez’s mission on Chequamegon Bay at Superior, Wis- 
consin, distant many miles from the mission site; he also dates the be- 
ginning of the mission 1669 when it should be 1665. 

Again in chapter nineteen ‘‘ War against the Fox Indians,’’ the author 
deals very adequately with that portion of the struggle that occurred on 
the prairies of Illinois, he has probably located more accurately than 
anyone else the scene of the Fox fort that was beseiged in 1730, but he 
touches lightly or not at all on the crises of the Fox war after the tribes- 
men were driven back to their old haunts in Wisconsin. 

The author is at his best in recalling the old days in the French 
settlements of the Illinois; in his chapter on ‘‘Social Life in the Fort de 
Chartres Country,’’ he gives a charming picture of ‘‘other days other 
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ways’’ as he terms it, one with lights and shadows more complete than 
even Alvord has given us of the French habitants, their customs, anq 
manners. He follows it, however, by an irrelevant account of the ‘‘De. 
portation of the Acadians,’’ the only excuse for which was the fear of 
the Illinois habitants that they might suffer a like fate at the hands of 
the English after the conquest. To complete his narrative of the church 
and church property in the Illinois villages, Dr. Schlarman has closed 
with several chapters on the British régime, finishing with George Rogers 
Clark’s achievements, told almost entirely in citations from Clark’s 
own accounts. 

The book is well printed and elaborately illustrated, the cover lining 
is a map adapted by the author from eighteenth century originals. The 
style of writing is good, somewhat discursive, and occasionally falls into 
the vernacular, as ‘‘ Kaskaskia in those days was a trifle more uppish 
than Cahokia.’’ On the whole the author has realized his object as stated 
in his foreword: ‘‘We should like to know what sort of men they were 
who lived at that time; we should like to close our eyes and sit and 
dream, and in our dreams repeople with the men and women of that 
distant day those places that were then the stage of life in this country.” 
From Quebec to New Orleans is rather the fulfillment of a long and 
noble dream than a well devised and well proportioned history of the 
Mississippi Valley in the eighteenth century. 

LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 


The Seventeenth-Century Sheriff: A Comparative Study of the Sheriff 
in England and the Chesapeake Colonies, 1607-89. By Cyrus Har- 
reld Karraker. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1930. xv-+219 pp. $2.50.) 

The qualifications, appointment, judicial and administrative duties of 
the sheriff in England in the seventeenth century are studied and a com- 
parison made of the same matters with reference to the sheriff in the 
colonies of Virginia and Maryland. The author shows that the similari- 
ties in the office of sheriff in England and in these colonies were more 
numerous than the differences. The work of the sheriff in the colonies 
was concerned very largely with the duties connected with the county 
court. In the main they correspond to the duties of the English sheriff. 
The English judicial system could not have worked satisfactorily even 
if it had been completely transplanted to the colonies. Court procedure 
in the colonies was, therefore, somewhat different from that which pre- 
vailed in England. The colonial county was more independent and the 
sheriff likewise more independent than in England. The appointment of 
the sheriff in the colonies was made in much the same manner as in Eng- 
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land and according to the author the colonial office was more sought 
after than the English shrievalty. The income from the colonial office 
was lucrative and the sheriff was relieved of the considerable official ex- 
pense which had to be borne by the English sheriff. The colonial sheriff 
was of more importance as a financial officer than the English sheriff 
because of the revenues which he collected. The colonial sheriff did not 
perform judicial functions as was the case with reference to the English 
sheriff. This loss of judicial power was, however, compensated for in his 
service as conservator of the peace and the financial official of the coun- 
ty. The colonial sheriff published proclamations, supervised and re- 
turned elections. He was a more democratic official than the English 
sheriff. While he did not have the social functions and the prestige of 
the English sheriff he did, however, exert considerable influence in eco- 
nomie and political matters. 

The footnotes and bibliography indicate that there was sufficient re- 
search in the sources both in England and in America for the author to 
have given a more extensive study. The author has presented very 
clearly the results of his investigation so that the book would be of 
interest to the general reader. It would, however, not be sufficient for 
the scholar desiring a more comprehensive treatment of the subject. It 
does possess merit as another interesting study of the sheriff but is not 
expected to supersede the more extensive studies of that official in Eng- 
land and in the colonies. 

P. S. FLippin 


Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments Respecting North 
America. Edited by Leo Francis Stock. Vol. III, 1702-1727. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1930. xxvi+-571 pp.) 

This, the third volume of the series follows the general purpose of the 
work, as it has been outlined by Dr. Stock, to include the parliamentary 
proceedings and debates of England, Ireland, and Scotland with regard 
to colonial affairs in North America, the West Indies, and the northern 
section of South America. The bulk of the volume deals with the Parlia- 
ment of England and after the Act of Union in 1707 with the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. The proceedings and debates of the 
Scottish Parliament are included from 1703 to 1707, and those of the 
Irish Parliament from 1703 to 1727. 

For the Parliaments of England and the United Kingdom, the Jour- 
nals have been the main source used by Dr. Stock, along with many 
entries from the parliamentary collections of Chandler, Timberlake, 
Cobbett, and Tarbuck, from the manuscripts of the House of Lords, 
from Boyer’s Political State, from the North Carolina Colonial Records, 
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and from other sources of like nature. This material, in the form of 
petitions, orders, and the like, fills up the many gaps in the official Joy,. 
nals. In the compilation of the Journals of the Scottish Parliament pr 
Stock used many scattered resources. The official proceedings, he found. 
had been kept in exceedingly careless fashion, and he was obliged to rely 
upon the Acts and the Supplementary Parliamentary Papers. As the 
record breaks off abruptly November 27, 1706, for the remaining pro. 
ceedings of this last and very important session of the Scottish Parlia. 
ment he pieced together scattered bits from ‘‘original warrants,”’ and iy 
a few cases from extracts from, or from copies of, the original acts, As 
in the two previous volumes of the series, Dr. Stock has included in his 
footnotes a wealth of illustrative material taken from the Calendar of 
State Papers, the Journals of the Board of Trade, the Statutes of the 
Realm, and other authorities too numerous to mention. Needless to say, 
he has used the same discriminating choice of materials, and has observed 
the same high standards of historical scholarship as in the first two 
volumes. The elaborate index, which Mr. David E. Matteson prepared 
for this as well as the preceding volumes, is indispensable in making the 
material available for the student. 

The period covered in this third volume, the reigns of Anne and 
George I, is one of much interest, including notably Queen Anne’s War 
and the negotiations and discussions with regard to the Treaty of 
Utrecht so far as it affected the colonies. The contents of this volume 
show clearly that Parliament at this time was chiefly interested in 
colonial trade, and left to the ministry questions of administrative im- 
portance. 

In editing this series of volumes Dr. Stock is rendering an exceedingly 
important service to the student of American colonial history. Although 
most of the material that he has brought together has already been 
printed, much of it would be altogether inaccessible to the average stu- 
dent but for Dr. Stock’s work. The entire series, indeed, will prove of 
very great importance for any careful and comprehensive evaluation of 
British policy with respect to the American colonies. 

BEVERLEY W. Bonn, JR. 


Royal Government in America: A Study of the British Colonial System 
before 1783. By Leonard Woods Labaree. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. xii+491 pp. $4.50.) 

This book fills an important gap in our information concerning Amer- 
ican colonial government up to the Revolution. The author treats his 
subject under ten headings: instruments of royal authority, launching 
the government, the governor, the council, the assembly, legislation, fi- 
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nance, governor’s salary, the administration of justice, and royal instruc- 
tions. Each of these is given a chapter of adequate length. 

The first chapter describes the various forms of documents employed 
to confer governmental authority over-seas. The second chapter is much 
more important than its title indicates. It is a discussion in detail of the 
motives which led men to seek appointment as royal governors, what it 
cost them, their preparations for their work, the amount of shipping 
placed at their disposal to transport their household effects, and the for- 
mal receptions, parades, and presents on their arrival at their posts. 

Probably the most important contributions to historical knowledge are 
in the chapters dealing with provincial finance and the governor’s salary. 
Here is revealed in detail the main sources of the governor’s income, the 
struggles to secure permanent revenues, the extent of the support given 
to the governors in their contests for financial independence, and the 
extensive use made of the West Indies ‘‘plantation duties’’ to help pay 
costs of government in the continental colonies. Much of this information 
has never before been brought together. The chapter on colonial admin- 
istration of justice deals largely with the qualification of judges, their 
salaries, the tenure of their commissions, and the position of the members 
of the council in judicial matters. There is no attempt to describe the 
adequacy of the court system, the application in America of British 
legal practices, or the details of court practice. 

The work has been so well done and represents such a vast amount of 
careful scholarly investigation that adverse criticism is scarcely justified. 
Minor errors have been very thoroughly eliminated. The chief criticism 
is one of procedure — the sources of information have been too exclu- 
sively the formal collections of colonial records and official papers. Prob- 
ably this was all that could be included within the physical limits of such 
a study. The reader, however, cannot but regret the failure to include 
the readily available contemporary material in America which reflects 
the reaction of Americans to the official organization. Especially is this 
true in the discussion of the party spoils system with its purchase of 
offices, grafting, and promises of positions before they became vacant. 

This volume illustrates the importance of studies so laid out as to in- 
clude all of the colonies. Here for the first time we have a comprehen- 
Sive treatment of conditions and practices in all of the colonies and can 
judge the relative significance of happenings in the West Indies as well 
as those in New York and Massachusetts. 

The sources cited freely in the footnotes are in the main the formal 
records of correspondence and official information in the British Record 
Office in London and the formal collections of colonial records; in the 
bibliographical chapter, however, reference is made to the outstanding 
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monographs and special studies of other scholars. Such quotations as 
have been included have been modernized so far as the use of capitals 
and punctuation are concerned. Apparently this has not materially 
changed their meaning. : 


O. M. Dickerson 


The Presidency of the Continental Congress, 1774-89: A Study in Amer- 
ican Institutional History. By Jennings B. Sanders. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. 76 pp.) 

The theme of this study is the evolution of the office of the presidency 
of the Continental Congress, from the first meeting of the Congress of 
1774 to the end of the Confederation period. Methods of choosing the 
president, and the tenure of the office of the various incumbents are 
treated in chronological order. The duties of the office and the problem 
of its support also receive attention. An interesting account is included 
of the character and personality of each president. From the author’s 
viewpoint the modern presidential institution had its forerunner in the 
similar office in the Continental Congress. The facts adduced seem to 
verify this conclusion. The work is well documented and contains a 
select bibliography. 


CLARENCE E. Carter 


The Adams Family. By James Truslow Adams. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1930. vi+364 pp. $4.00.) 


ees 


is essentially a biography of a family .. . used as a sort of 
measuring rod to measure the extent of the change in its environment.” 
The family is first introduced in 1608, but little space is given to the 
Adamses before John, the president. The author hints that the ‘‘change 
of phase’’ which came with John may have been due to his mother, who 
was the representative of a prominent family. At all events, the Adamses 
became famous then and have maintained an unusually prominent posi- 
tion since. 

John, the president, is allotted one hundred and five pages; John 
Quincy, one hundred and ten; Charles Francis, seventy ; the four sons of 
Charles Francis, forty-seven. The implication seems to be that, since the 
time of John Quincy, democracy has not shown due appreciation of the 
Adamses. Since Charles Francis married into one of the richest families 
of Boston, democracy and the Adamses seem to have developed mutual 
antipathies for each other. The Adamses generally have gone out of 
polities as the ‘‘mob has come into power.’’ Depreciating the virtues of 
democracy is not a new thesis for the author. 

The publishers inform us that the book is one of the best sellers, which 


This 
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makes it superfluous to emphasize the fact that it grips and holds the 
attention of the reader. The technical historian should be able to supply 
the footnotes; the popular reader will demand none. 

The author gives a clue to the greatest weakness of the book when he 
writes: ‘‘There has always been in the Adamses a strong tendency to- 
ward dramatizating themselves and making themselves imaginatively 
play the leading roles in whatever situation they may be found.’’ This 
tendency has erept into the book. John Adams as a member of the Board 
of War and Ordinance is represented as having helped create ‘‘almost 
everything ... from nothing,’’ but nothing is said of the fact that much 
the greater part of the gunpowder used, even before the Saratoga cam- 
paign and the French alliance, came from abroad. John did not create 
that. The part played by him in the writing of the Declaration of 
Independence is exaggerated. The author naively informs us that the 
French were not primarily interested in the cause of America in the 
Revolution. He points out how France and Spain were intriguing, while 
‘England had at last come to be sincerely desirous of making peace.’’ 
(When will historians cease to use the words ‘‘sincere’’ and ‘‘intrigue’’ 
in writing about diplomatic issues!) The point of it all is that it was 
John Adams, who, not without some assistance, made this remarkable 
discovery. It was this discovery that led to the preliminary peace of 
1782. Here there is no mention of the fact that if John Adams and 
John Jay had not interfered Franklin might have been able to make a 
better treaty for the United States. But the end is not yet. Adams went 
to England as minister to find there ‘‘no disposition, immediately upon 
sheathing the sword, to hold out the olive branch.’’ What had become of 
the sincere desire for peace? It seems to have vanished in order to give 
‘‘our hero’’ the necessary obstacles to overcome. It all reads very well, 
but is it good history ? 


Jacop ©. MEYER 


Diary of Frederick Mackenzie, Giving a Daily Narrative of His Military 
Service as an Officer of the Regiment of Royal Welch Fusiliers Dur- 
ing the Years 1775-1781, in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New 
York. 2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. vii+- 
736 pp. $10.00.) 

Through the scholarly effort of Allen French, the contents of eight 
volumes of a diary kept by Lieutenant Mackenzie of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers are now available. In the two published volumes is to be found 
a record of events which took place about Boston, January 5 to April 
30, 1775; on Long Island and in Rhode Island, September 4, 1776 to the 
end of the year 1778, and around New York during the year 1781. Hav- 
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ing access to reports at British headquarters, he supplemented his day 
by day narrative of events of which he was an eye-witness with accounts 
of the activities of the British and the French fleets and of the cam. 
paigns in the southern states. 

The interest of the reader is caught at the outset by the description of 
the scene in Old South Church, March 6, 1775, when Joseph Warren de. 
livered before ‘‘an immense concourse of people’’ the annual oration in 
commemoration of the Boston Massacre. ‘‘A great number of officers,” 
he writes, in his impersonal way, ‘‘assembled in the church and seemed 

. determined to take notice of, and resent any expressions made use of by 
the Orator, reflecting on the Military. About 11 o’clock, Doctor Joseph 
Warren, an Apothecary of Boston, came in and ascended the Pulpit; 
which was hung with Black cloth. He was attended by all the most vio- 
lent fellows in town, particularly Hancock, the Adams’s, Church, 
Cooper, and the rest of the Select Men. The Oration . . . was delivered 
without any other interruption than a few hisses from some of the offi- 
eers’’ (p. 9). Equally vivid is the description of the engagements at 
Lexington and Concord and of the British retreat to Boston. It covers 
that portion of the diary which was published under the direction of Mr. 
French in 1926. 

The writer was evidently a keen observer and competent critic of 
military affairs. He had no brief for his superior officers. ‘‘The Com- 
mander in Chief is very unfortunately circumstanced at present,’’ he 
writes ; ‘‘with respect to the General Officers under his command in this 
district (New York). Among those now here, there are very few whom 
he could trust with the command of a corps of any consequence, or de- 
pend on for the execution of any enterprise of importance. .. . Our mili- 
tary system is undoubtedly a bad one. ... But this is an unpopular war, 
and men of ability do not chuse to risk their reputation by taking an 
active part in it.”’ 

Especially noteworthy are the accounts of the arrival of the French 
fleet, of dissension among the British admirals, and of the failure to 
support Cornwallis. So great was the needless delay in refitting the 
ships which were to carry a relieving force from New York that the 
fleet did not appear off Cape Henry until two days after the surrender 
at Yorktown (pp. 510 et seq.). 

Students may here find much valuable supplementary material on 
topies such as: military prisons; social life of the British army; deser- 
tions on both sides; the conduct and character of mercenary soldiers; 
the undisciplined and disordered state of the American army as gleaned 
from captured dispatches and letters stolen from Washington’s head- 
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quarters. The numerous sketches and maps are of distinct value on mili- 
tary detail. The diary is not edited. 


JAMES ALTON JAMES 


Seth Harding: Mariner. A Naval Picture of the Revolution. By James 
L. Howard. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. xi+-301 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 

Mr. Howard has unearthed a considerable amount of new material 
relating to the career of Captain Seth Harding, an American naval offi- 
cer in the Revolution. The author gives a brief account of the sources in 
his preface, and he has rendered a valuable service by printing, in an 
appendix, the private journals of Captain Joseph Hardy, commander of 
marines on board the Confederacy, commanded by Captain Harding. 
There is also a bibliography containing a list of printed and unprinted 
sourees on which the work is based. Throughout the text there are ex- 
tensive quotations extracted presumably from the Harding manuscripts, 
although no differentiation is indicated between these sources and other 
materials from which quotations are also taken. In fact there are no cita- 
tions to sources. In a prefatory statement the author attempts to justify 
this procedure: ‘‘It is appreciated that frequent references and notes in 
the text interrupt and annoy the reader. Therefore a separate list of 
manuscript sources and published authorities consulted has been in- 
cluded at the end of the book.’’ 

Nevertheless, as a popular work the book is fascinating. Mr. Howard 
has pieced together a fairly complete history of the life and activities of 
a hitherto little-known officer of the American navy. Some account of 
his early career as a trader in New England and Nova Scotia is given, 
and then follows a history of his service in the Revolution, first under a 
commission from the Governor of Connecticut, and subsequently under 
the authority of the Continental Congress. In the early part of the 
Revolution, Captain Harding patrolled the waters of Long Island Sound, 
capturing or eluding British merchantmen and war-ships, and checking 
the activities of loyalists in Connecticut and Long Island. Later, as com- 
mander of the Confederacy, he had many encounters with the enemy, 
and brought a considerable number of prizes to port. One of the most 
dramatic episodes described in the book is that of the wreck of the 
Confederacy while carrying, as passengers bound for Europe, John Jay 
and the French minister Garard. A more prosaic chapter concerns Har- 
ding’s activities in the impressment of seamen. 

Subsequent to the Revolution, Captain Harding resumed his earlier 
career as trader; his declining years were embittered by the failure of 
Congress to pass compensatory legislation for his relief. 

CLARENCE E. CARTER 
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The Social and Political Ideas of Some French Thinkers of the Age of 
Reason. A Series of Lectures Delivered at King’s College, Univer. 
sity of London, During the Session 1928-29. Edited by F. J. ¢ 
Hearnshaw. (New York: F. 8. Crofts and Company, 1929, 252 pp. 
$3.50.) 

This volume (fifth of a series on social and political ideas) succeeds a 
volume on ‘‘the Augustan Age’’ and is to be followed by one on ‘‘the 
Revolutionary Age.’’ Its nine parts, each by a different author, are 
unified by their subordination to the general title. The style is gener- 
ally compact and foreeful and is enlivened by cleverly turned phrases 
and apt figures of speech. Specialists may disagree with some of the 
assertions and emphases, and deplore the scarcity of new material and 
the failure to apply a distinctly new technique to the subject. But to 
many readers the book should prove a helpful guide towards a more ade- 
quate knowledge of ‘‘those intellectual forces that helped to inaugurate 
the modern democratic and unbelieving world.’’ 

Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw confines himself editorially to less than a 
page of preface; he contributes one of the most important articles, that 
dealing with Rousseau. The first article, ‘‘ Introductory: The Age of Rea- 
son,’’ is by Professor Harold J. Laski who evidences an easy familiarity 
with the subject. The Rev. Norman Sykes’ Bossuet, ‘‘the father of them 
that look backward,”’ is a foil to the eighteenth-century rationalists who 
‘tested all things by the measure of contemporary utilitarian advan- 
tage.’’ Fénelon is disinterred from beneath ‘‘a tombstone called ‘Oeuv- 
res Completes,’ ’’ by Mr. R. A. Jones who describes him as most repre- 
sentative of the thinkers who bridged the gap from Bossuet to Montes- 
quieu. In the fourth and briefest article Professor Paul Vaucher stresses 
the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s projects for fiscal reform as well as his better 
known plan for perpetual peace. Professor A. J. Grant elects ‘‘to think 
of Montesquieu primarily ... as a critic and interpreter of the ancien 
régime, and as a forerunner of the Revolution.’’ Professor J. B. Black 
idealizes Voltaire as, above all, ‘‘a practical moralist, imbued with a 
passionate desire to refashion the world according to the dictates of 
enlightened reason.’’ Professor Hearnshaw ingeniously analyzes Rous- 
seau’s political speculations in terms of ‘‘ Paradise lost and Paradise re- 
gained,’’ and is confident that just as Rousseau ‘‘ gathers into his system 
the ideas of most of his predecessors . . . so he serves as the starting- 
point of much of the most fruitful political speculation of modern 
times... .’’ Articles VIII and IX, in which ‘‘Helvétius and Holbach”’ 
and ‘‘Morelly and Mably’’ are discussed (by W. H. Wickwar and C. H 
Driver, respectively), individualize and perhaps overemphasize the 
achievements of these relatively little known philosophers. 
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Each article is accompanied by a selected bibliography. The absence 
of an index will be regretted by reference workers seeking to assemble 
such allusions as those on the interrelations of French and English and 
French and American thought. 

D Louise B. DUNBAR 


Madame de Staél and the United States. By Richmond Laurin Hawkins. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. vi+-81 pp. $2.00.) 
Professor Hawkins’ book is a careful compilation of all the data rele- 
vant to Madame de Staél’s purchases of land in the United States and 
her idea, presently abandoned, of settling here. While it is a careful 
study, it is rather in the nature of an article, and scarcely deserves the 
dignity of book format. The most debatable point raised by the author 
is the question of how crude American society was during the Napoleonic 
era: in his desire to correct ‘‘glamorous pictures,’’ Professor Hawkins 
has assembled a number of unflattering observations from French travel- 
ers. There is some question whether he has not swung as far in the 
opposite extreme as he charges other writers of going in the direction 
which he dislikes. 
Howard Mumrorp JONES 


Church and State in Massachusetts: From 1740-1833; A Chapter in 
the History of the Development of Indwidual Freedom. By Jacob 
C. Meyer. (Cleveland: Western Reserve University Press, 1930. 
viii+276 pp. $1.50.) 
More than thirty years ago an investigator of the struggle for the 
separation of church and state in Virginia stated that the absolute 
divorcee of church and state was ‘‘the greatest distinctive contribution 
of America to the sum of Western Christianized Civilization.’’ If this 
be true, it is passing strange that this phase of American history has 
been so consistently ignored by our general historians, and so little em- 
phasized in the teaching of our history. And yet a number of illumin- 
ating studies have been made of certain phases of this subject, among 
them Greene, The Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut 
1905); Reed, Church and State in Massachusetts, 1691-1740 (1914); 
Thom, The Struggle for Religious Freedom in Virginia; The Baptists 
1900), and to this number we now must add Mr. Meyer’s interesting 
monograph. The definitive work, however, covering the entire subject 
of religious liberty in America remains to be written. 
The Baptists, as in Virginia, played the most important role in the 
period of agitation in Massachusetts. Their large increase in New Eng- 
land following the Great Awakening was the chief factor in rendering 
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their efforts more effective, while the coming of the Revolution furnished 
favorable opportunity for all the dissenting bodies to bring forward 
their demands. But the Congregationalists, having rendered the cause 
of independence almost unanimous support, were too strongly intrenched. 
and the final victory of the liberals was delayed for more than two gen. 
erations. But meanwhile agitation was continued, and with the close of 
the eighteenth century the religious question became the most important 
political issue in Massachusetts. Congregationalists supported Federal. 
ism while the dissenting bodies, Baptists, Universalists, Episcopalians, 
Quakers, and Methodists identified themselves with the Jeffersonian 
party. The rapid development of Methodism in New Engiand after 
1790 greatly strengthened the cause, while the Unitarian-Trinitarian con. 
troversy, coming to an issue just at this period, further weakened the 
conservative forces. By the end of the century the two groups were 
about equal in strength, and in 1807 James Sullivan, though a Congre- 
gationalist, yet one of the most valiant in his fight for religious freedom. 
was elected governor, and from this time forward the ultimate victory 
of the liberal cause was assured. 

Mr. Meyer’s study is scholarly in the best sense of that term and he 
has told his story in a simple and straightforward manner. May one 
close this too brief notice, by expressing the hope that such studies will 
serve to bring this subject more forcibly to the attention of teachers so 
that in time it may be given adequate emphasis in the teaching of Amer 
ican history? 

Wim W. Sweer 


Mrs. Sigourney: The Sweet Singer of Hartford. By Gordon S. Haight. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. xii+201 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $3.00.) 

If Lydia Sigourney was not the original of Emmeline Grangerford, 
she was at least the most prominent member of the school of poetry to 
which Emmeline belonged. According to Huck Finn, Emmeline ‘‘ could 
rattle off poetry like nothing. She didn’t ever have to stop to think. ... 
She could write about anything you chose to give her to write about just 
so it was sadful.’’ Mrs. Sigourney produced more than forty volumes of 
prose and verse, most of which sold in large numbers and all of which 
were expressed in ‘‘highfalutin’’ language which never called any com- 
mon object by its right name or contained any emotion approximating 
reality. For the most part the two themes of religion — a somewhat 
sentimentalized version of the dour doctrines expounded by tract s0- 
cieties — and death sufficed her. Her turgid and wordy verse abounds 
in imitations of all the popular poets of her day, but nowhere does it 
show a memorable line or an original thought. 
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All this Mr. Haight admits. His study is an attempt to discover how 
Mrs. Sigourney achieved and maintained her popularity. Besides giving 
a brilliant picture of a sentimentalist of the ‘‘Graveyard’’ school, of her 
sour husband, and almost incredible son, the book, by recreating for us 
the world of popular American literature of the 1830’s and 1840’s, em- 
phasizes the handicaps suffered by true literary artists such as Poe and 
Hawthorne. Mr. Haight includes two hitherto unpublished letters in 
which Poe, as editor of Graham’s Magazine, solicits contributions from 
Mrs. Sigourney ; and these throw a new light upon the difficulties under 
which that ill-starred genius labored. Written with wit and grace, and 
avoiding the temptation to expand a minor topic to major proportions, 
Mr. Haight’s book is a significant contribution to American cultural 
history. 

J. DeLaANcey FERGUSON 


A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850. By Frank Luther Mott. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930. xviii+848 pp. Illus- 
trations. $10.00.) 

The Cambridge History of American Literature has influenced a large 
number of special studies, amplifying its chapters, filling in gaps where 
it indicated filling in was needed. Professor Quinn’s studies of the 
American drama, Carl Van Doren’s of the American novel, and Fred 
L. Pattee’s of the American short story, are all offshoots of the parent 
work. 

Now Dr. Mott issues a comprehensive study to be followed by a simi- 
lar volume covering the later years of the periodical. The book, which is 
appropriately dedicated to William P. Trent, dean of the scholars of 
American literature, under whose direction it was in part written bears 
traces of his tutelage in thoroughness and patience as well as of his in- 
terest in the closely related fields of literature and history. 

The author, in his introduction, summarizes the services of the maga- 
zines aS providing a democratic literature which is sometimes of high 
quality, playing an important part in the economics of literature, and 
furnishing an invaluable contemporaneous history of their times. In the 
study he has included all types of serial publications with the excep- 
tions of the newspapers, annuals, formal reports, and foreign language 
publications, the breadth of his classification thus affording ample proof 
of his points. 

The chronological history of the American magazine is grouped into 
three divisions, the period of beginnings: 1741-1794; the period of na- 
tionalism: 1794-1825; and the period of expansion: 1825-1850, each of 
which is followed by a supplementary series of sketches of the more im- 
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portant periodicals of that era. This plan, although it involves som. 
duplication, has the merit of making the general evolution comparatively 
distinct and at the same time of affording opportunity for delay ome 
the publications especially noteworthy, either because of their editors. 
their policy, their contents, their geographic locations, or their influence. 

Striking in the survey are the optimism and courage of the editors, 
who persisted in launching new periodicals in spite of the fact that Noah 
Webster wrote, ‘‘The expectation of failure is connected with the very 
name of a Magazine.’’ Interesting, too, is the very gradual breaking 
away of the magazines from the British dominations; the growing influ. 
ence of women; and the emergence of the departments which mark the 
modern magazine. The numerous quotations illuminate the minor writers 
as well as the major, the economic conditions, the contemporary esti- 
mates of authors, both native and foreign, and the changing attitudes 
towards such frivolous and erstwhile sinful forms of literature as fiction. 

Although fortunately we have come to recognize that such details are 
of general as well as of purely literary significance, it may be well to 
stress the fact that the book comes within the ken also of those who define 
history in the narrower old-fashioned way as political and military in 
its chief aspects. Such events as Shay’s rebellion, the struggle over the 
adoption of the Constitution, the paper war with England, the annexa- 
tion of Texas, the gold rush, the temperance crusade, and the slavery 
conflict are reflected vividly in the periodicals of the day. 

The author’s treatment as a whole is lively and clear, charts and sta- 
tistics reinforcing effectively at times his own discussion and the well- 
chosen quotations. The interchangeable use of official and colloquial 
titles is sometimes confusing to the reader, and from time to time one 
finds somewhat misleading and inaccurate statements, as for instance 
the remark that the magazine travel literature was derived largely from 
books, without reference to the important travel narratives which ap- 
peared first in newspapers and magazines. However, it seems rather cap- 
tious, to single out many such small points for criticism in a book of so 
much solid substance. 

The publisher has also done his work well. The jacket, which is a 
medley of miniatures of the old magazines, is extremely attractive. It 
is regrettable, however, that the price is so high as to make the book 
almost prohibitive for the individual purchaser. 

Dorotuy A. DONDORE 


Indians and Pioneers: The Story of the American Southwest Before 
1830. By Grant Foreman. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930. xvii+348 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

This book should call the attention of ardent investigators to the rich 
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-ources for the history of the frontier conserved in the offices of the 
adjutant general and the quartermaster general and in the archives of 
missionary societies. With an uncommon degree of patience and skill 
Mr. Foreman has built up out of such materials a very valuable account 
of life in a well defined frontier region. 

The region extends northward from the Red River across the valley of 
the Arkansas, and lies mainly in the present states of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. Fort Smith, founded in 1817, was the nearest approach to a 
metropolis that could be found within it. The bulk of the work relates 
to the period after 1812, when Indian agents, army officers and mission- 
aries came into the country and began to send back reports to their 
chiefs in the East. From this point, the book has few equals as a de- 
tailed, graphic, and authoritative account of frontier life. Therein lies 
its value. So far as it is possible to discover, the author has no thesis. 
It does not seem to be his purpose to canonise the hardy pioneer, 
to tug at our heartstrings with tales of Indian woe, or to illustrate any 
law of social development. He has a story to tell — on the whole it is 
well told. Like the map that accompanies it, the story is at first sight a 
little confusing for lack of emphasis on significant points; but that may 
mean only that the story, like the map, has not been oversimplified. 

The Indians with whom Mr. Foreman is mainly concerned are the 
Osage, an indigenous tribe, and the Cherokee, the first of the ‘‘ civilized’”’ 
tribes to remove in large numbers across the Mississippi. The Cherokee 
migration was in part voluntary, for hunters were following the retreat- 
ing frontier of game. Natives and newcomers fought for possession of 
hunting grounds, and it is curious to note that some of the most atro- 
cious acts of savagery were committed by the Indians’ half-breed or 
white leaders, such as the unspeakable Tom Graves. The white pioneers 
were the usual frontier pot-pourri, with a high seasoning of Kentuckians 
and Tennesseans. The missionaries came mostly from New England. 
The cost of salvation was high, for one of the mission schools with a plant 
worth $23,000 had only seven pupils enrolled. One of the interesting 
facts that the book brings out is that white settlers had to be removed 
from this region in order to make room for Indians who had to be re- 
moved from Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia in order to make room 
for white settlers in those states. Familiar characters, such as Andrew 
Jackson, Sam Houston, and Matthew Lyon (once the ‘‘Hampden of 
Congress,’’ now an Indian factor), move across these pages. The con- 
duet of the United States government, especially in its effort to police 
the region, is well deseribed. An excellent regional history, the book 
possesses more than local significance. 

A. P. WHITAKER 
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Giants of the Old West. By Frederick R. Bechdolt. (New York: The 
Century Company, 1930. 245 pp. Illustrations and maps. $2.00 ) 
This book sketches in nine chapters some of the dramatic experiences 
in the lives of nine well-known characters who participated in the making 
of the West. A chapter on the siege of the Alamo is added for good meas. 
ure. The work is written on a popular level and should appeal to the 
general reader. The theme — the portrayal of various exciting and yet 
authentic adventures of a few of the men who had a part in the opening 
of the West — is old and well-known, but is obviously a labor of love by 
the author. The author reconstructs pictures already familiar to the 
student of history and adds nothing new to the lives of men like John 
Colter, William Ashley, Stephen F. Austin, James Pattee, Brigham 
Young, and John A. Sutter. Moreover, a question might be raised as to 
the choice of ‘‘Giants,’’ in some instances. 

The illustrations and maps are too familiar to the serious student of 
history to require comment, while the absence of a preface or an intro- 
duction, an index, ete., helps to classify the book as one of the ‘‘ popular 
histories.’’ However, the author’s style is lively and the writer is evi- 
dently thoroughly conversant with the materials which he bulks in his 
‘‘acknowledgement.’’ It is a satisfaction to realize that the book will 
undoubtedly increase the knowledge of history for the type of reader for 
which it is apparently designed. 


JAMES K. GREER 


A Quaker Forty-Niner: The Adventures of Charles Edward Pancoast on 
the American Frontier. Edited by Anna Paschall Hannum. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. xv-+-402 pp. Maps 
and illustrations. $3.50.) 

In the spring of 1840 a young man of twenty-two years left Phila- 
delphia with the purpose of opening a drug store in St. Louis. Fourteen 
years later he returned to Philadelphia, where he resided until his death 
in 1906. At the age of seventy he wrote, chiefly from memory, the story 
of his wanderings in the West. Nearly half of his book is devoted to the 
nine years spent in Missouri, as druggist in St. Louis and other towns, 
and as steamboat owner and operator on the Missouri. 

Pancoast’s lively narrative presents a realistic picture of the semi- 
barbarous frontier of the forties, when the region lying beyond the 
‘*Great Bend’’ of the Missouri was Indian country. No less vivid is the 
story of the long trek in 1849 across plains and over mountains to 
Santa Fe, and across the desert wastes beyond to California — of life in 
the ‘‘diggings,’’ and of the return by water and the Panama Railway. 

Says the septuagenarian: ‘‘ While the Events recorded are yet bright 
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in my mind and strictly true and correct, it is possible that some of them 
may be placed out of time and out of the exact location.’’ In spite of 
this eautious guarantee, such recollections are not to be trusted impli- 
citly. Where historical events are mentioned, as in the case of Walker’s 
flibuster in the lower peninsula of California, the editor has set the 
record straight; but where the narrative is of purely personal experi- 
ences, the reader is without check against error. 

However, the composite picture afforded by books of this class makes 
them valuable; it cannot be said of very many of them that, taken singly, 
they are important contributions to historical knowledge. The highly 
individual experiences here recounted are also typical, as well as full of 
human interest, and few adventurers have told their own stories so well. 
Not the least interesting feature of the present narrative is the evidence 
it gives of the adaptability of ‘‘Quaker’’ conduct to the exigencies of 
frontier life, and of inward fidelity to the principles of that faith despite 
all the concessions extorted by untoward circumstances. 

Homer C. HocKetTtT 


John Marsh, Pioneer: The Life Story of a Trail-blazer on Six Frontiers. 
By George D. Lyman. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1930. 
xilli+394 pp. $3.50.) 

A Yankee Trader in the Gold Rush: The Letters of Franklin A. Buck. 
Compiled by Katherine A. White. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1930. viii+294 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

These volumes depict the careers of two Yankees, both graduates of 
Phillips Andover and one (Marsh) of Harvard, who left home nests for 
long and weird encounters with Dame Fortune on many seas and fron- 
tiers. While one book is a biography and the other an autobiography — 
in the form of letters — the reader gets and holds the very distinct im- 
pression of having followed and lived in the one case with a white sheep 
and in the other with a black. Franklin A. Buck, the Yankee trader, 
would have shocked with his zestful living all the Seth and Martha 
Parkers of his Jonesport down in Maine; while John Marsh in the last 
days of his life on his California ranch was considered a man of parts, 
for his times, on that last of his ‘‘Six Frontiers.’’ Yet a reader of 
Lyman’s book remarked, cold-bloodedly, that he didn’t care a bit when 
the brigand who cut Marsh’s throat lengthwise, went back, on second 
thought, and cut it again sidewise. One does not mind so much John 
Marsh’s slothful, rather than contemptuous, disregard for Andover and 
Harvard and what they stood for; his taking unto himself squaws here 
and there and letting the children — leaves blow where the wind listed 
was a sodden but not unusual pre-ocecupation of one type of frontiering 
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— and he did happen upon a white wife at last. But between the ling 
of Lyman’s excellent biography (if not in them) there is evidence of , 
man without character; who makes good friends only to lose them; why 
is never the slightest bit anxious to go back to any ‘‘frontier’’ which was 
once his home; who ‘‘betrays’’ the Foxes to the Sioux (his first squaw’s 
people) in the East and ‘‘betrays’’ Micheltorena in the West; and who. 
after making, in the gold rush of ’49, in ranching and quack doctoring, a 
very comfortable fortune, allows his old mother to wear her life out be. 
cause her beloved first-born never comes or even writes to her. 

Lyman has produced a model book and one worthy of a model man. 
The reader begrudges Marsh, fly-by-night, double-crosser, wife-blazer on 
six frontiers, the painstaking and scholarly task to which Lyman set him. 
self and rather brilliantly performs. On each frontier, at Fort Snelling 
in Minnesota, at Prairie du Chien in Wisconsin, at the rendezvous of 
Mountain Men in the Rockies, in the Sandridge country of Illinois 
(while Lincoln was there), on the Santa Fe trail in the romantic days of 
Gregg, and in California before and after the gold rush, Lyman has 
studied documents without number, and gives nearly fifty pages of them 
by title to check and double-check the statements in his text. He is 
doubtless not at fault if, on matters of greatest moment, the reference is 
to a Marsh MS., nor for the fact that his laborious study does not prove 
his ‘“‘hero’’ to have been of the importance worthy of such meticulous 
attention. The book is interesting and brightens up for all time the pic- 
ture of each frontier depicted. But you think of a ‘‘pioneer’’ as a con- 
structive person; it would take another book to prove Marsh was that. 

The Franklin Buck letters make a volume almost the antithesis of the 
one on Marsh. It is compiled rather than edited by Katherine A. White; 
one wishes that Lyman’s eare as editor had been lavished here, too, for 
the reader is unnecessarily left in the dark on points, such as the loca- 
tion of places mentioned, which amounts to sheer neglect at times. Buck’s 
letters deserved the maximum of attention. Only once in a decade or 80 
is there offered so delightful a glimpse into the heart of a typical boy 
who pours out to his sister all his egotism, pomposity, doubts, fears, and 
hopes while making a more or less dilettante effort to sueceed in business 
in New York in the robust forties, in a voyage around the Horn, in 
California as the gold rush comes on, in the diggings, on a notable voy- 
age to the South Sea islands. This is the exact counterpart of Marsh: a 
cool and cunning New England boy who is cheeriest of all when he is 
going to see the prevailing high life; but he knew when to look and 
when to stop looking; the anchors of good breeding, of timidity and 4 
slim purse held fast — but with that human and very honest ‘‘God- 
knows-why’”’ attitude on the part of the writer. 
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Some of Buck’s comments on local contemporaries reflect the opinions 
of a certain number of Californians of the day. Fremont is dismissed 
with the curt statement that he is a ‘‘gigantic humbug,’’ and Bret Harte 
‘‘ooms to have gotten his reputation in the East.’’ The descriptions of 
the business environment of the California gold camps are the straightest 
and best the reviewer has ever read. Many passages in A Yankee Trader 
will compare favorably with anything in the classic Two Years Before 
the Mast. 


ArRcHER B. HULBERT 


A Social History of the Sea Islands, with Special Reference to St. Helena 
Island, South Carolina. By Guion Griffis Johnson. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1930. v+245 pp. Lllustra- 
tions. $3.00.) 

The South Carolina-Georgia seaboard, isolated and in large measure 
unique whether in its heyday of the plantations or in its later decadence, 
invites a regional study. This has now been made by some of the staff of 
the Institute for Social Research of the University of North Carolina. 
The fruit is to be three books by as many authors. 

The present volume, while in some sense a historical introduction to 
the others, is a unit in itself, tracing developments from pioneer times to 
near the end of the nineteenth century. The research has unearthed a 
number of plantation records and other manuscripts; the analysis has 
been quite competent ; and, apart from scattered infelicities, the presen- 
tation is clear and smooth. On the other hand there are some errors, and 
a staggering omission. 

We are told (p. 17) that colonial settlers ‘‘converted their fine live 
oaks into ships beams and masts.’’ The author cannot have seen a live 
oak with a seeing eye, or she would know that none could furnish a mast 
for any ship. The trunk seldom thrusts upward more than ten or twenty 
feet before massive branches take their horizontal spring; and the shape 
of it suggests more a pedestal than a spar. The gnarled grain is extreme- 
ly hard to split; and the main use of the timber was to furnish ‘‘knees’’ 
for ships, joining the bottoms to the sides. Again, (p. 34) the foreign 
slave-trade is said to have been closed in 1808 ‘‘by provision of the Con- 
stitution.’’ It is curious to find the permissive clause thus misread by a 
generally careful student. Once more: ‘‘The ordinary task of a full hand 
kept him in the field only four or five hours a day’’ (p. 125). The work 
of the plantation slaves under the ‘‘task system’’ 
these lowlands was unquestionably light; but a positive specification of 
only four or five hours can hardiy be warranted. The quotations of 
slave prices (p. 32) should have been noted as in South Carolina colonial 


which prevailed in 
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currency, not sterling; and at one or more places the current weight of 
sea-island cotton bales ought to have been stated for clarity of allusion, 
In the bibliography, which is generally good, MeCrady is given as Mp. 
Grady. 

The striking omission is of Frances Butler Leigh, Ten Years on q 
Georgia Plantation (London, 1883), so sane, intimate, and vivid an ap. 
count of experience, 1866-1876, that it ought to be known to a thousand 
students who because of its rarity will never see it. This book by Fanny 
Kemble’s daughter if combined with the other records of Butler’s Is. 
land and Hopeton which Mrs. Johnson has used would have permitted 
her to analyze the rice-plantation pattern on the Altamaha River to 
balance her picture of the cotton régime on St. Helena. Her neglect of 
the fact that the units of rice culture were in the main much larger than 
those of cotton occasionally confuses her use of statistics. 

The study of St. Helena Island proper is all that it should be. Its 
outstanding points are the relative plainness of the planters’ lives, the 
persisting primitiveness of the negroes, the prevalence of caste feeling 
among them, the paucity of mulattoes, the prestige of woman over man 
in the slave world, the diminution of this by emancipation, the confusion 
wrought among the blacks by the descent of the Union army, and the 
disillusionment of the northern missionaries who went hot-haste in 1862 
as carriers of light and learning to supposedly eager recipients. Of 
special note is the identification of the ‘‘shout’’ among the negroes of 
this locality as not an ejaculation but a religious dance. 


Uxuricu B. PHILurs 


Anti-Slavery Sentiment in American Literature Prior to 1865. By 
Lorenzo Dow Turner. (Washington: Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1929. viii+-188 pp. $2.15.) 

This work is a conscientious survey of the obvious literary materials 
relating to the anti-slavery movement. The author defines five periods: 
the period prior to the abolition of the slave-trade in 1808; the transi- 
tion period, 1808-1831; two periods of militant abolitionism, 1831-1850 
and 1850-1861 respectively; and the Civil War period. In each case 
after an introductory setting his chapters are broken up into studies of 
(1) the moral and religious arguments, (2) social and economic argu- 
ments, (3) sentimental arguments, and (4) plans for the emancipation 
of the slave. This arrangement seems logical although at times the senti- 
mental arguments cannot be clearly distinguished from the moral and 
religious. 

It is to be regretted that the author completed his work in such brief 
compass. It would almost seem that his study should have required a 
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systematic eanvass of material in the Liberator and that newspapers like 
the Western Citizen and Free West of Chicago should have been sur- 
veved. Perhaps the oversight of such western anti-slavery organs and 
their literary contributions explains the limitations of the statement: 
“After 1831, however, this sentiment was confined principally to the 
Middle and Northern States’’ (p. 47). Except in the case of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and of Helper’s Impending Crisis no effort is made to 
appraise the size of the public reached by these literary appeals. There 
is little that is new or startling in this study. In general, however, one 
is impressed by the little evidence of a demand for immediate abolition 
found in this study. 

The style of this monograph is simple and straight-forward. Its 
synthesis reflects the limitations of the average doctoral dissertation. 
Occasional minor lapses appear in the text as the exaggeration in the 
statement that the Quakers in the northern states ‘‘had freed practically 
all of their slaves before the close of the Revolutionary War’’ (p. 26) ; 
the misstatement that the original draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence contained an arraignment of the king ‘‘for not prohibiting the 
slave-trade’’ (p. 27); or the bad logie of offering as evidence that Wil- 
liam Dunlap, the dramatist ‘‘went further in his advocacy of gradual 
emancipation’’ the fact that ‘‘he put his theories into practice’’ (p. 29). 
The appendix reprints a John Trumbull argument of 1770, and a Civil 
War effort of Louisa M. Alcott, besides a useful bibliography which lists 
the literary as well as the traditional historical sources for such a study. 

ArtTHUR C. COLE 


Abraham Lincoln Traveled This Way: The Log Book of a Pilgrim to the 
Lincoln Country. By Fred L. Holmes. (Boston: L. C. Page and 
Company, 1930. xviiit350 pp. Map and illustrations. $4.00.) 

This volume is to be classed in the voluminous category of uncritical, 
sentimental works on Lincoln. The author, a journalist of Madison, 

Wisconsin, made vacation pilgrimages by motor car to various scenes of 

Lincoln’s life; and these visits, together with the reading of a few books 


(not always well chosen), and numerous conversations with ‘‘citizens’’ 


and ‘‘loeal Lincoln followers,’’ constitute the basis for a hastily written 
travel narrative into which are interwoven traditional Lincoln stories 
and bits of place deseription. There is no bibliography ; the annotations 
are inadequate; and the author’s contribution is to be stated in terms of 
appreciative comment rather than of authoritative research. Various 
errors have been noted. The erroneous inscription in the Hodgenville 
memorial, with its incorrect reference to ‘‘Joseph and Nancy Shipley 


Hanks’’ as the parents of Lincoln’s mother, is quoted approvingly (p. 
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10) ; Lincoln is described as ‘‘six feet-two inches tall’’ (p. 150), whereas 
he was nearly six feet four; it is incorrectly stated that ‘‘railroads did 
not come into use in Illinois until 1854’’ (p. 107) ; and Lincoln’s period 
of service in Congress is given as 1846-48 (p. 151), though his term did 
not begin until 1847. The author gives currency to a common miscop-. 
ception in stating (p. 149) that the emancipation proclamation ‘freed 
4,000,000 negro slaves.’’ The proclamation did not extend to the Union 
slave states; large sections of the South were excepted from its pro- 
visions; and the regions where it did apply were under Confederate 
control. Hence it freed very few slaves at the time of issue; Lincoln 
himself realized that his proclamation did not deal comprehensively nor 
permanently with the slavery problem. Undue space is given to trivial 
incidents; and, while important phases of Lincoln’s life which might 
well have been suggested by the places visited are left untouched, room 
is found for much sentimentalizing on the Ann Rutledge theme and for 
the author’s comment (p. 204) that on visiting the Lincoln home in 
Springfield, he found himself ‘‘thinking of other women Lincoln had 
loved.’’ The author writes in an easy flowing style, and the book wil! 
doubtless please many readers by giving something of the atmosphere 
which Lincoln breathed; but it falls far short of a vade mecum for the 
more discerning inquirer. 


J. G. RANDALL 


Pilgrims of ’48: One Man’s Part in the Austrian Revolution of 1848 
and a Family Migration to America. By Josephine Goldmark. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. xix+319 pp. Lllustra- 
tions. $4.00.) 

It might well be argued that the Forty-eighters made a larger cul- 
tural contribution to America than any other immigrant group. Here 
is a new approach to an appreciation of this remarkable migration — 
the story of one man’s part in the stirring events of 1848, told by his 
daughter, and an account of a family migration to the United States, the 
lives of individuals projected against a vivid historical background. 
Joseph Goldmark, chemist and graduate of medicine from the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, and the brother of the famous composer, entered the 
arena of politics at the close of the era of Metternich, as an ardent, but 
moderate revolutionist against the oppression and autoeracy of the old 
Austria. The greater portion of this book traces the progress of the 
revolution of 1848 in Vienna, from its beginnings to the ultimate triumph 
of the forces of reaction. Goldmark became an exile, was unjustly con- 
demned of complicity in the murder of the Austrian war minister, and 
like so many others of his kind in Central Europe, henceforth sought the 
German fatherland of which he dreamed — in America. 
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In the United States, the family intermarried with other noted immi- 
erants, and in the narrative one follows the migration of these leading 
characters from New York, along the Erie Canal, to Cincinnati, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana, and eventually back to the metropolis. Like so many 
other ‘‘Latin Farmers,’’ they found the occupations of city life more 
attractive and remunerative, and during the Civil War, Goldmark, re- 
established in the field of science where he belonged, was furnishing war 
materials from his factories in Brooklyn and New Jersey, to the United 
States government. In addition to the fascinating story of the Gold- 
mark, the Wehle, and the Brandeis family, one catches a glimpse of 
Louis Agassiz, the Dembitz family, Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Kudlich, Dr. Kracko- 
wizer, Judge Stallo of Cincinnati, Carl Schurz — who was not in Cleve- 
land’s eabinet (p. 49) — and other leaders of the naturalized Americans 
of the middle of the last century, and gains an insight into the customs, 
manners, polities, and mode of life of this interesting group. 

The Forty-eighters stood for something ripe and mature in the crude 
environment of frontier America; they gave to their adopted country 
that passionate loyalty which their native land had failed to appreciate ; 
they brought high standards of public conduct, and through their devo- 
tion to the principles of freedom and individual rights buttressed every 
worthy American institution. What other immigrant group could point 
to a family like the Wehles, whose impedimenta for the journey to the 
promised land in 1849 included two grand pianos, chests of books, the 
music of the masters, and paintings from Italy? Louis Brandeis, son of a 
Forty-eighter and married to one of the daughters of Joseph Gold- 
mark, continues to uphold the traditions of his fathers in an age of re- 
action in the liberal opinions he writes as a member of the highest court 
of the land, and Dr. Felix Adler, married to another of the daughters of 
this Viennese revolutionary, reveals the same high regard for freedom 
‘‘to think as you will and to speak as you think’’ in quite another field. 

The book is well-written, attractively printed, and well-illustrated. 
Professor Redlich has contributed a brief introduction. The author pro- 
ceeds at a leisurely pace, with numerous digressions which only add to 
the charm of the picture she paints so clearly and with so much under- 
standing. These immigrants expressed America’s better self — her 
idealism, hopeful outlook, buoyant youth, and spirit of liberty. The 
story of the ‘‘ Pilgrims of ’48’’ will be welcomed by historians; its read- 
ing should be made compulsory for all nativists who continue to mis- 
represent the promise of American life by their narrow un-American 
propaganda. 

CarL WITTKE 
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Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869. Translated and edited by 
Joseph Schafer. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Collections, Volume XXX, 1928. xxi+491 pp. Illustrations. $3.00. 

Of these 307 personal, intimate letters 148 are new and the others are 
translated from Erinnerungen, the German edition of Schurz’s memoirs. 
Letters in the first fourth of the book describe Schurz’s student career 
in Germany, his escape to England, and his exodus to the United States 
in 1852. The other letters are chatty comments on polities, campaigns, 
German immigration, public men, the Civil War, and reconstruction, 
All are written in an informal vein to friends, political associates, and 
relatives. 

Both charm and sparkle have been retained in Dr. Schafer’s transla. 
tion. The picture of the Indiana prairies (pp. 121-25) is delightful read- 
ing. At Chicago in 1854 Schurz discovered that the oldest native was ; 
girl of twenty-two years. Of the Germans he wrote: ‘‘The children of 
educated Germans contrast strikingly with their elders. The German 
spirit fades away. If the training remains wholly German and all con- 
tact with Americanism is avoided, a stupid Pennsylvania Germanism 
results. Where that is not the case, the waves of Americanism soon over- 
whelm the second and third generations.’’ Crowds, long travels, endless 
speaking tours, and the conversion of Democrats are the subjects of 
many letters wherein the frequency of the perpendicular pronoun is 
excusable in the intimacy of the correspondence. Lincoln is an ‘‘over- 
grown nature child and does not understand artifices of speech and 
attitude.’’ Grant is ‘‘dumb as a fish.’’ Greeley appeared ‘‘cracked as 
usual.’’ Andrew Johnson was ‘‘a madman.’’ 

Interesting and incisive as these letters are, the reviewer doubts that 
any of them ‘‘are of highest interest from the point of view of American 
history.’’ Comparisons of the present volume with the Speeches, Corre- 
spondence, and Political Papers, I (1913), show portions of letters in 
one collection and omissions or additions for the same letters in the other. 
By this method of omitting or inserting the editor has preserved the in- 
timate nature of the letters but at the expense of some confusion to the 
reader. The reader would have weleomed more extended annotation in 
order to articulate the letters for persons who may be without Schurz’s 
Reminiscences and his Speeches or the first crop of biographies. Transla- 
tion seems to have been carefully done and the printing is clear. The 
index is ample but confuses the names of Andzew Johnson and Her- 
schel V. Johnson of Georgia (pp. 347, 348). 

Louis PELZER 
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The American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860. By Merle Eugene Curti. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1929. viii+-250 

pp. Frontispiece. $3.50.) 

This book is the ‘‘story of hard work with little to show for it,’’ a 
chronicle of the hardships, privations, and persecutions of heroes who 
gladly spent their lives sowing in the hope that others might reap the 
harvest. Whatever minor triumphs the leaders of the peace movement 
before the Civil War secured were almost entirely within their own 
organization. Their influence upon the government was almost exactly 
zeTO. 

In spite of bitter internal divisions and petty squabbling, the leaders 
of this erusade were able to effect a permanent organization. Thanks to 
the legacies from pious wealthy friends its financial condition gradually 
became stronger. Machinery for publicity was set up, public meetings 
were held, and periodicals regularly published. In New England at 
least the movement ‘‘at last became respectable’’ and indeed secured a 
certain amount of influence as a result of the international Peace Con- 
cresses held in Europe from 1848. But even these minor successes were 
secured only at tremendous sacrifice. Sacrifice not only in the form of 
days and years of struggle and hardship, but sacrifice of part of their 
earlier idealistic pacifism as well. 

Even when the movement was foreed by financial necessity to recog- 
nize that defensive war might sometimes be justified, it was able to do 
little more than save its own organization. Its conerete proposals for 
world peace fell on deaf ears and its suggestion of a Congress of Nations 
as an international legislative body sounds visionary even today, in spite 
of the active functioning of the League of Nations as an agency of con- 
ference and administration. The leaders urged the establishment of an 
international tribunal, but this became practical only when it was taken 
up by men more skilled in the technical problems involved. Even the 
mild suggestion that a clause be inserted in international treaties pro- 
viding for ‘‘stipulated arbitration’’ did not interest the hard-headed 
and harder-hearted politicians of their time. The movement failed to 
secure the modification of treaties just as it failed to avert the Mexican, 
the Crimean, or the Civil War. Even the cogent arguments so skillfully 
developed by Noah Webster, William Ladd, and Elihu Burritt were fu- 
tile when the passions of nations were aroused. 

The story is one of tremendous dramatic power, and it is most unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Curti should have felt it necessary to have written it in 
the conventional style of a doctor’s dissertation. Event follows event, 


decade follows decade through 220 pages of impartial, accurate, but dull 
chronicle. The pages are well documented, and the author has exhausted 
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sources of information which require eleven pages to list and include a 
great deal of manuscript material. One cannot help feel, however, that 
by including more anecdotes and by better playing up to the high-lights 
of his story he could have achieved throughout the book, without the loss 
of either accuracy or impartiality, the splendid and vivid style of the 
concluding chapter. 


Ropney L. Morr 


Cyrus Hall McCormick: Seed-Time, 1809-1856. By William T. Hutchin- 
son. (New York: The Century Company, 1930. x+493 pp. Illus- 
trations, charts, and maps. $5.00.) 

A committee of the United States Senate in 1852, referring to the infiu- 
ence of the McCormick reaper, said that it ‘‘was one of those great and 
valuable inventions which commence a new era in the progress of im- 
provement and whose beneficial influence is felt in all coming time.”’ 
This statement might well be regarded as the central theme by the author 
of this volume as he interprets the career of Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
inventor, manufacturer, genius in business, and one of the most dynamic 
personalities in our history. 

That Professor Hutchinson has been able to produce a volume so 
exhaustive on the influence of the invention of a successful horse-reaper 
is due to the foresight of the McCormick family and their assistants. 
For a quarter of a century and over they have been gathering data on the 
story of the reaper and the history of agriculture. For more than three 
years, the author has delved in family correspondence, in files of agri- 
cultural journals, and in court records, constituting a portion of the 
library of the McCormick Historical Association, well named, ‘‘a veri- 
table storehouse of American Economic History.’’ 

Prior to 1831, when Cyrus McCormick used successfully, for cutting 
wheat and oats, the machine which he had invented, thirty-three reapers 
had appeared in Great Britain, twenty-two in the United States, two in 
France, and one in Germany. But, as shown by Dr. Hutchinson, none 
of these machines combined the seven essential parts embodied in the 
McCormick reaper. No material modification of these parts has been 
made through experimentation reaching over a century. Not before 
1834 did young McCormick secure a patent for his reaper and six years 
more of testing elapsed before he felt justified in promoting sales. 

Cyrus was the true son of a father of whom he wrote: ‘‘He invented, 
made and patented several more or less valuable agricultural imple- 
ments. ... Most of his inventions dropped into disuse after the lapse 
of a few years.’’ Although reared on a farm, the boy, like his father, 
found the blacksmith and carpenter shop more attractive than work in 
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the fields. When but fifteen years of age, he made a distinct improvement 
in the graincradle. By 1831, he had invented and patented a hillside 
plough. For years, his imagination must have been excited by his father’s 
experiments with a horse-power reaper. During 1831, he wrote, ‘‘ Very 
soon after my father had abandoned his machine, I first conceived the 
idea of cutting upon the principle of mine.’’ Upon the question of 
whether the honor of the invention should be accorded father or son, 
the author is not in doubt. ‘‘Most of the evidence for the existence of 
Robert MeCormick’s reapers,’’ he writes, ‘‘dates forty years or more 
after the time of their alleged construction, and the few earlier refer- 
ences to them were made by Cyrus McCormick.’’ Because of the nature 
of the evidence, he concludes, ‘‘Cyrus MeCormick was without doubt 
the inventor of the machine which bears his name.’’ This view is in 
agreement with that of an earlier life of McCormick by Herbert N. 
Casson. 

In that part of the narrative, discussing the problems of manufactur- 
ing and marketing of the machine, the inventor is portrayed as possessed 
of marked business acumen and executive ability, a man of tireless 
energy who on occasion was headstrong and obstinate but never ad- 
mitted defeat. The chapter on the first ‘‘invasion of the West’’ tells of 
a small factory at Brockport on the Erie Canal; of one at Cincinnati. 
the capital of the West, and then of the master stroke of McCormick’s 
career when he selected Chicago, a muddy, unsanitary, frontier station 
having a population of less than 17,000, as the site of his factory and his 
future home. 

One reads of ‘‘battles’’ with Obed Hussey and other competitors over 
patent-rights, of the extension of sales, and of the advance to world 
conquest, the dream of McCormick, through the award of the Council 
Medal to the ‘‘ Virginia Reaper’’ at the Crystal Palace Exposition, 
London, in 1851. 

Moreover, the volume constitutes an excellent survey of the economic 
development of the West between 1840 and 1860. This biography of a 
man ‘‘who has done more to elevate agriculture than any man the world 
has produced’’ is of interest to scholar and to general reader. One wel- 
comes the promise that a second volume will follow giving the story of 
MeCormick’s life after 1860. 

JAMES ALTON JAMES 


The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell. Edited by J. G. de Roulhae 
Hamilton, with the collaboration of Rebecea Cameron. Vol. I. 
(Raleigh: The North Carolina Historical Commission, 1929. xiv+ 
511 pp.) 

This volume is a Civil War memoir of real merit, giving the experi- 
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ences of a man who was inherently a stormy petrel upon life’s seas, A 
proud, refined, long-haired, slender, southern youth of sixteen leaves his 
unsympathetic northern school-mates at preparatory school outside of 
Philadelphia to offer his services to the defence of southern institutions 
and ideals. Soon he is in the thick of the fray, a private in the Eighth 
Virginia regiment fighting over the muddy battlefields around Richmond. 
His outfit follows Lee into Maryland in September, 1862 and the next 
year into Pennsylvania where his gallant action at Gettysburg leads to 
his promotion to a lieutenancy. Here this volume ends, with an editoria! 
promise of the continuation of the narrative: ‘‘In 1864 he was cap- 
tured on the eve of the battle of Cold Harbor, and the rest of his war 
service was as a prisoner, first at Point Lookout, and later at Fort Dela- 
ware’’ (xvili). 

Both as a young soldier and later as an editor, Randolph A. Shotwell 
was a high-strung and emotional partisan. He eloquently defied his 
northern school-mates as they rallied to the support of Lincoln and the 
Union; he threw himself into the fight as a soldier of the Confederacy 
for the duration of the war — and denied himself furloughs and leaves 
even to visit the parents whose move from Virginia to North Carolina 
shortly before the war had changed his own state citizenship; he dog- 
gedly suffered the trials and hardships of wartime, although not without 
many complaints against the commissioned officers, against the Quarter- 
master’s department, and even against the administration leaders at 
Richmond, who so often seemed to permit unnecessary hardships to per- 
sist. Young egoist that he was — and continued to be — he claimed to 
have hit upon the cardinal weaknesses of the Confederacy in neglecting 
the importance of the cavalry resources of the South, in failing to send 
the cotton crops to safety outside of the federal blockade where they 
might serve as security for Confederate financial obligations, and in 
persisting in a scrupulous regard for the enemy’s private property. The 
latter he regarded as consistent with southern decency and honor but, 
in view of Yankee conduct, as a quixotie disregard of a force that might 
have struck terror into the hearts of Northerners and have brought the 
war to a successful termination for the South. 

The material in this volume was largely printed in a series of articles 
in the Farmer and Mechanic of which Shotwell was the editor after 
1876. It is much to be regretted that this earlier version has seemed to 
place obstacles in the way of a more thorough job of critical editing of 
the text. The author apparently did not always give a clear indication 
of just when he turned from his reminiscences to make direct use of the 
journal which he kept during his hectic military experiences. It would 
seem that this material from his diary should have been consistently set 
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off by the use of smaller type. The later half of the work draws very 
extensively upon the diary and has much the greiter value for the serious 
student. The editor has wisely omitted a number of sections from the 
text, in which the author gives lengthy accounts of developments in 
which he did not directly participate. The items omitted are clear for 
the analytical table of contents that precede each chapter. A few minor 
editorial deficiences may be mentioned. Neither the author nor the 
editor supply the necessary material to identify a federal officer who is 
quoted extensively to show the ‘‘villainy’’ of northern troops in bring- 
ing desolation and misery to every portion of the area occupied by 
federal troops. Too often footnotes that would have clarified references 
in the text are lacking. In certain instances quotation marks have been 
needlessly allowed to creep into the text (pp. 384, 388) ; in other cases 
where such marks are seriously needed to indicate the transition to or 
from the diary, they are conspicuously lacking (pp. 389, 391, 393). These 
shortcomings, however, should not obscure the fact that this work is an 
important addition to Civil War literature. 

ArTHUR C. COLE 


The Old Free State, A Contribution to the History of Lunenberg 
County and Southside Virginia. Vols. | and Il. By Landon C. Bell. 
(Richmond: William Byrd Press, Inc., 1930. Vol. I, 623 pp. Vol. 
Il, 644 pp. $15.00.) 

Cumberland Parish, Lunenberg County, Virginia, 1746-1816, Vestry 
Book, 1746-1816. By Landon C. Beli. (Richmond: William Byrd 
Press, Ine., 1930. 633 pp.) 

March 11, 1861, residents of Lunenberg County, Virginia, adopted a 
series of resolutions demanding, among other things, the ‘‘immediate 
and everlasting separation of Virginia from the non-slaveholding states’’ 
of the United States. This action was precipitate, Virginia having prac- 
tically committed herself against secession and to the preservation of the 
Union. As a consequence, the Lunenberg resolutions attracted much 
attention and from that date to this Lunenberg County, Virginia, has 
been referred to as ‘‘The Old Free State’’ and ‘‘The Free State of 
’? names in which Virginians ‘‘take pardonable pride.’’ 

In the two volumes here reviewed the author traces the history of the 
county from the earliest times to the present. His first chapters deal 
with the aboriginal inhabitants, explorations and first settlements, the 
formation of the county of Lunenberg, and its subsequent division into 
other counties. Other chapters give careful surveys of its legislative his- 
tory and social and economic development. As Lunenberg was a typical 
southside Virginia County, at one time embracing the major part of that 


Lunenberg, 
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region, this work is timely and will be welcomed by students of southery 
history. Fortunately this first history ever published of this historic 
county is well done. 

After relating the part played by Lunenberg County in the French 
and Indian War, the Revolution, and the War of 1812, the author gives 
much space to local courts, county and circuit, and to early churches, 
The organization and functions of these institutions are set forth with 
clearness and accuracy. This is especially true of the county courts and 
the vestries. Moreover, much is made of the fact that the Anglican 
church was practically dis-established in Virginia in 1776 and that no 
taxes for religious purposes were coilected after January 1 of the year 
following. Thus, Jefferson’s famous act of 1785-86 establishing re. 
ligious liberty was, after all, only a recognition of an accomplished fact. 
Another feature is a detailed account of the rise and progress of dis- 
senters. 

The chief purpose of the first volume seems to have been to present 
a southern viewpoint of the causes contributing to the secession of Vir- 
ginia. In portraying these the author is at his best and makes his chief 
contributions. He often goes afield, sometimes seeming to forget that his 
subject is Lunenberg County, Virginia, and not the United States; his 
evidence, however, that negro slavery had legal sanction in Massa- 
chusetts long after the ratification of her famous constitution of 1780 
and that she was then and continued to be a slave market are quite con- 
vineing. He attributes to Massachusetts the chief responsibility for 
slavery in the South and for the perpetuation of the African slave-trade 
both in colonial times and following the act of 1808. On the other hand, 
he portrays the attempts of Virginia to prevent the importation of 
negroes in colonial days and the subsequent efforts of her leading states- 
men to put an end to slavery both at home and in neighboring colonies 
and states. Furthermore, the author is convincing in his contention that 
Virginia remained loyal to the Union until the very eve of the Civil War. 
Instead the ‘‘abolition fanaties’’ were the arch-seceders and nullifiers 
and Virginia fought only as a last resort and to avoid coercion and to 
preserve the Constitution. More significant still is the fact that the au- 
thor arrives at these conclusions without once mentioning John C. 
Calhoun among his numerous authorities. 

Volume II traces briefly the period of Virginia history following the 
Civil War including the days of the carpet-baggers and the so-called era 
of ‘‘reconstruction.’’ This is followed by an account of Dr. Lewis 
Archer Boswell’s invention of an air-plane, 1874, and an additional 
chapter gives the names, together with dates of service, of those who 
have represented Lunenberg County in the House of Burgesses, in the 
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General Assembly, and in Congress. But the larger part of this volume 
is devoted to genealogy. In fact the work as a whole will probably be 
most useful to the genealogist. 

In Cumberland Parish, Lunenberg County, Virginia, 1746-1816, and 
Vestry Book, 1746-1816, Mr. Bell gives additional facts regarding the 
history of the early parishes, vestries, and churches of Southside Vir- 
vinia. The chief purpose of this volume was ‘‘to present in print the 
Vestry Book of Cumberland Parish, Lunenberg County, Virginia.’’ 
Fortunately the author included many biographical sketches of the min- 
isters who served in this and neighboring parishes, together with his- 
torical data regarding the churches they built and served. Of all these 
biographies, those of Reverend James Craig, 1724-95, and Reverend 
John Cameron, 1815, are most extensive and informing. They each con- 
tribute materially to the book which will, also, be of great value to the 
genealogist. 


C. H. AMBLER 


The Critical Year: A Study of Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction. By 
Howard K. Beale. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1930. ix+454 pp. Illustrations. $3.75.) 

The Critical Year is the story of the eighteen months between the 
death of Lincoln and the congressional election of 1866. Its primary 
purpose is to analyze the events which led to the victory of the Radicals 
under Stevens and Sumner, and the apparent repudiation of! the presi- 
dential plan of ‘‘restoring’’ the South, advocated by Lincoln and John- 
son; its secondary purpose is to point out the larger significance of the 
contest over the rival plans of dealing with the South. 

By the use of the Johnson papers, the Sumner manuscripts, the Welles 
papers, and sundry other unprinted collections, which supplement the 
published sources, the author has been able to revise the conclusions of 
the older historians, notably James Ford Rhodes, in several important 
matters. For example, the view that the Fourteenth Amendment was a 
sort of congressional addendum to Johnson’s program, and that its rati- 
fication would have satisfied the Radicals, is shown to be more than 
doubtful; Johnson’s failure to recommend its ratification thus ceases to 
function as the cause of the adoption of military reconstruction. 

Professor Beale belongs to that school of historians who hold that eco- 
nomic interests, especially when studied in their sectional aspects, are of 
fundamental importance in interpreting the conflicts in our national 
political arena. The contest of 1866 was no exception. At bottom, the 
issue was the industrialism of the Northeast versus the agrarianism of 
the West and South. American polities exhibits an ‘‘eternal triangle’ 
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marked by a continual rivalry to unite two sections against a third — 4 
rivalry in which, for the most part, the West has been the unstable mem. 
ber courted by the other two. In 1865-66 the Northeast and West could 
hardly have been brought together in an economie alliance; the former 
possessed ‘‘an economic system that had failed for thirty years to make 
headway against a combined West and South’’ (p. 2). Its leaders there. 
fore judiciously subordinated divisive issues and appealed to the West 
for support against presidential restoration through fear that it would 
result in control of the nation by ex- ‘‘rebels and traitors.’’ Not until 
the freedmen had been given the franchise, said the Radicals in their 
hearts, could the ‘‘loyalty’’ of southern congressmen be depended upon: 
and by the time such reconstruction was achieved, the ‘‘ New England’”’ 
system, including protectionism, national banks, and general patronag 
of capitalistic industry by the federal government, would be safely 
established under a much more highly centralized constitutional order 
than the country had known before the war. Thus the larger result of 
the election was the triumph of the ‘‘ New England system’’ which still 
remains dominant. 

Mingled with these economic purposes as motives were the ‘‘mis- 
guided idealism’’ of men like Sumner and fanaticism of the kind that led 
Wendell Phillips to say that ‘‘ Reconstruction . . . means that North 
making over the South in its likeness... . The South must be won to the 
capital and to the energy, to the brains and to the habits of the 
North... .’’ (p. 404). 

The author’s estimate of Johnson accords with that of scholars who, 
beginning with James Schouler (1913), vindicate his honesty, ability, 
and patriotism. The President’s errors arose not from lack of character 
or statesmanship, but from want of good tactics in practical politics. 
He failed to take advantage of the opportunity to keep the West and 
East apart by pointing out their economic incompatibility ; and worst of 
all, he failed to organize a third party of moderates, leaving the friends 
of his policy throughout the North no choice in voting except between 
Copperhead and Radical candidates. The Radical victory cannot, there- 
fore, be construed as an endorsement of the later Radical program, or 
even of the Fourteenth Amendment. Indeed, with a proper opportunity 
to express itself, and with more skilfull leadership, the northern ma- 
jority might have been found to support Johnson. 

The book is lucidly and engagingly written, and the faults in its 
presentation are minor. The author is so absorbed in his justifiable ex 
posure of the reprehensible conduct of the Radicais that he is in some 
danger of appearing one-sided. It can hardly be maintained that the 
restoration plan offered no valid grounds for apprehension, yet many a 
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reader, for want of some words of caution, may invest it with a halo, by 
the sheer force of unconscious contrast. It may be questioned, too, 
whether in a time of such emotional stress, far-reaching schemes of 
economic dominance are deliberately formulated as objectives to be 
sought under cover of popular excitement. Even the exciters are not 
without a share in the emotions they seek to arouse. Probably Thad. 
Stevens was himself a victim of the prevalent emotionalism and acted 
from mixed motives. Opinions will differ as to whether these sugges- 
tions indicate faults. In the opinion of the reviewer, the book is an 
admirable example of the best current scholarship. 
Homer C. Hockert 


Rutherford B. Hayes: Statesman of Reunion. By H. J. Eckenrode. 
Assisted by Pocahontas Wilson Wight. American Political Leaders. 
Edited by Allan Nevins. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1930, xvi+363 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

‘‘The wages of sin is death; so is the wages of virtue. The wages of 
moral mediocrity is life’’ (p. 39). Such is the thesis which Mr. Ecken- 
rode develops in setting forth the career of the man who is perhaps our 
most mediocre president. Throughout his career, Rutherford Bb. Hayes 
was a second rate lawyer and a political hack. As a lawyer, he joined 
temperance societies in order to attract clients, and gained an unenviable 
distinction at the bar by a genius for defeating justice by technical bills 
of exceptions and insanity pleas. As a ‘‘statesman,’’ he obtained success 
by disregarding whatever principles he might have had and clinging to 
his party regardless of his party’s issues. As a result of this unselfish- 
ness in matters of principles he rose from city solicitor of Cincinnati, 
through Congress and three terms as governor of Ohio, to a questionable 
occupancy of the White House. As incidental rewards of mediocrity, he 
rose in the army from a major to brigadier general of volunteers. 

With this interpretation of the career of Hayes, there will be few to 
quarrel, but with the more philosophic conception that Hayes ‘‘repre- 
sented the principal of peace in an age of war and worked for concilia- 
tion in an atmosphere surcharged with hate,’’ many might differ. Mr. 
Eckenrode conceives of Hayes as a transition figure between Recon- 
struction and a later age of business, but his attempt, in a chapter on 
the presideney, to connect Hayes with the silver agitation, the strike of 
1877, and the Panama Canal fails to convince one that Hayes was any- 
thing more than a somewhat befuddled observer of forces over which he 
had no control. 

The major portion of the book is quite properly devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the only outstanding thing in Hayes’s life — the election of 
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1876. Here Mr. Eckenrode seems to have made good use of the mono. 
graphic materials, and he comes to the conclusion that Tilden was 
actually elected by the four votes of Florida. He further concludes that 
the final decision for Hayes was a fortunate thing, as ‘‘civil war would 
not improbably have followed if Tilden had actually been allowed to 
take his seat and govern, for he must have withdrawn the troops from 
the South.’’ This, seemingly, could only be accomplished successfully by 
a Republican. In addition to this the noteworthy points of the book are 
the absolving of Mrs. Hayes from ardent connection with the temperance 
movement, and a discussion of the influence of the Bristow reformers on 
the Republican convention of 1876. It was their influence which forced 
the nomination of Hayes. 

The style of the book is journalistic, and is enlivened by parenthetical 
humorous references to Henry Ford, college sophomores, long whiskers. 
ete. There is also a recurrence of the author’s preference for Nordics, 
so evident in his Jefferson Davis. Such things, never in the best of taste 
in a Serious book, militate against its chances for permanence. Further- 
more, the almost complete lack of documentation, and the fact that the 
author has made inadequate use of the Hayes papers and no use of the 
other manuscript sources of the period, will prevent its acceptance by 
historians. However, since the function of the historian is to teach as 
well as to investigate, and since there are few errors of fact in it, the 
book may be recommended to the general reader who will find it an 
interesting and readable account of a man whose moral mediocrity 
brought success. 


W. B. HESSELTINE 


John Charles Frémont: An Explanation of His Career. By Cardinal 
Goodwin. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1930. xi+285 pp. 
$4.00. ) 

Professor Goodwin believes that Fremont’s career is easily explained; 
it was the result of a series of circumstances over which Fremont exer- 
eised little control. He believes, moreover, that Fremont was manifestly 
in error in his controversy with General Kearney, and that he was 
culpably responsible for the blunders of his fourth expedition, as well 
as for the frauds connected with his military and railroad adventures. 
The author has presented, therefore, an account of the career of Fre- 
mont in order to substantiate these ideas. 

Regarding Fremont’s early life and exploring expeditions, Professor 
Goodwin has not discovered important new data, and has failed to add 
anything in the way of interpretation or of fact that has not already been 
more adequately covered. His account is discursive and while his fre- 
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quent quotations are seldom accredited, they are derived very largely 
from Fremont’s writings. If the failure of Fremont’s fourth expedition 
was due mainly to his own incapacity, as the author holds, then the suc- 
cess of the fifth expedition undoubtedly needs an explanation. In deal- 
ing with Fremont’s California affairs, however, the author is on more 
solid ground. He is more adequately acquainted with the source ma- 
terial for the period and is able to show that Fremont played a relatively 
unimportant role in the conquest of the state. Fremont appears vain, 
headstrong, and insubordinate in his controversy with General Kearney, 
but it must be said that the ramifications of Fremont’s court-martial 
have not been, as yet, satisfactorily explained. 

When Professor Goodwin comes to the consideration of Fremont’s 
political and military career, his account is lamentably weak. As far as 
there is any evidence in the context of the work he has not only failed to 
examine the unprinted sources for the period, but has, apparently, not 
critically utilized the printed sources or even the most important second- 
ary accounts. No evidence is given to show that Fremont was sure to be 
susceptible to abolition influences (p. 58), that Kansas ‘‘happened to be 
the place chosen by slavery for contesting its right to march westward 
side by side with freedom’”’ (p. 211), that Lincoln appreciated the situa- 
tion in Missouri as far as it affected the Union cause ‘‘more fully than 
anyone else’’ (p. 218), or that Fremont’s ideas for an expedition down 
the Mississippi River were ‘‘impractical dreams’’ (p. 229). One is led 
even to doubt whether the author has read Fremont’s proclamation con- 
cerning slavery when he characterizes it as ‘‘emancipating the slaves’’ of 
Missouri (p. 226). John McLean, not McLane, was a member of the 
Supreme Court (p. 198). 

Professor Goodwin has presented an interesting and well written sur- 
vey of Fremont’s career, but it is largely undocumented, unbalanced in 
its proportions, and is filled with many unauthenticated statements. 
While it is diffieult to consider 1t as a more ‘‘definitive’’ interpretation 
based upon ‘‘more extensive’’ (preface) materials than have been used 
before, the author’s disparagement of Fremont may serve as a useful 
antidote to former more commendatory accounts, and the chapter on 
Fremont’s railroad connection is a distinct contribution. The book is 
attractively printed. 

Run J. BARTLETT 


The Political Career of General James H. Lane. By Wendell H. Stephen- 
son. Publications of the Kansas State Historical Society. Vol. III. 
(Topeka: Kansas State Printing Plant, 1930. 196 pp. Map and 
illustrations. ) 

Professor Stephenson wishes to explain the transition of James H. 
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Lane from Indiana conservatism on the question of slavery to anti. 
slavery radicalism in Kansas, and to account for his return to conser. 
vatism on reconstruction. An account of Lane’s entire political and 
military career is presented, and, although the principal reasons and 
motives back of his policies are not considered with the precision that 
one would wish, they appear in the narrative with reasonable clarity, 

Some of Lane’s acts resulted apparently from political opportunism, 
some from honest conviction, and others from incipient or actual insani- 
ty. His emigration to Kansas was due to a desire for increased political 
opportunity rather than a decrease of prestige in his own state. While he 
joined the free-state group because it afforded the only chance for his 
political leadership, he believed that the Pierce administration would 
accept the Topeka constitution in order to settle the Kansas question. 
His radicalism increased after his inept presentation of that constitution 
before Congress. During the Civil War he remained ultra-radical, but 
after the war he needed the unrestricted control of the patronage and 
presidential assistance for Kansas railroad interests. He was willing, 
therefore, to support the reconstruction policies of Lincoln and Johnson. 

In addition to the explanation of the main lines of Lane’s career there 
are admirable chapters on his success in opening a new route through 
Iowa to Kansas, his election to the Senate, his leadership of a marauding 
brigade during the Civil War, and his efforts to enlist negro troops. 
Considerable light is thrown upon many incidental subjects, such as the 
importance of the Kansas conflict, the character of the war in the West, 
and polities at Washington. In addition materials have been added to 
make the volume a substantial biography of Lane. 

Professor Stephenson is exceptionally skillful in his use of quota- 
tions, weaving them smoothly into his own sentences. While this method 
serves to protect the author from the charge of partisan bias, and per- 
mits the characters to ‘‘speak for themselves,’’ the style is narrative 
rather than analytical. In dealing with the Kansas conflict a greater 
emphasis on the weighing and sifting of evidence, together with more 
careful evaluation of conflicting claims and allegations, would have en- 
hanced the value of this study. Thus, such a pivotal and extremely 
important problem as that of Lane’s reasons for opposing the policies of 
yovernor Walker needs more adequate consideration. Occasionally also 
there are inferences and statements of fact which are not sufficiently 
substantiated. Newspapers, for example, printed during the heated 
political campaign of 1856 are not very reliable sources for information 
concerning events in Kansas. The author has examined the local and 
printed sources for his subject with manifest diligence, but his failure to 
utilize unprinted material located in Washington and Philadelphia is 
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notable in the account of Lane’s part in the Mexican War and is evident 
elsewhere. 

Professor Stephenson set out to trace and explain the career of Lane. 
He has performed his task admirably and in addition has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the history of Kansas. It is unfortunate that the 
publishers did not select a variety of type more in keeping with modern 
book manufacture. 







Ruut. J. BARTLETT 






The Santa Fe Trail. By R. L. Duffus. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1930. xi+283 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

Letters and Notes on the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 1841-1842. By 
Thomas Falconer. Edited by F. W. Hodge. (New York: Dauber 
and Pine, 1930. 159 pp. Portrait.) 

While on a lecture tour three years ago the writer was led, by the 
nature of inquiries directed to him, to call in turn for impressions as to 
the size of Santa Fe. Population estimates varied from 30,000 to 100,- 
000! Out of all proportion to its actual size, a glamour is associated with 
the very name of Santa Fe which is, doubtless, in large measure due to 
the fact that for over three centuries it has been an objective and a con- 
verging point of many trails. 

Of the various expansionist movements from the Mississippi Valley 
during the last century, that into Texas was primarily territorial in 
character, while that into New Mexico was primarily commercial. In 
the Texan Santa Fe expedition there is a curious blending of the two 
motifs. Faleoner and the merchants who joined the expedition were not 
informed that ‘‘its object was to assert a jurisdiction’’ over a part of 
New Mexico (Hodge, p. 76), yet that was exactly what was provided for, 
if Texan anticipations should be realized. Both books under review, so 
different in style and scope, are alike in that Santa Fe was the objective 
and in that both are drawn from source materials. 

The book by Mr. Duffus is a delightful story and will be deservedly 
popular. Its attractiveness may be attributed to the way in which the 
author has steeped himself in his subject and to the play which he gives 
to his imagination. The latter often shows itself in a felicitous phrase, 
but it does not always result in historical accuracy; at times it appears 
to take the place of secondary and even primary sources which he might 
have used. Occasionally he seems to have used authorities which are not 
listed in his bibliography; among names not found in that list are: 
Winship, Hodge, Hammond, Binkley, Thomas, and Nasatir. 

To say that ‘‘the trail was rich with human memories before the first 
white man set foot in North America’’ (p. 5) stimulates the fancy — 
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but it is not history. ‘‘Mendoza’’ instead of ‘‘Coronado’’ (p. 7) seems 
to be just a slip, but in what follows the viceroy and governor, Fray 
Marcos and Estebanico are sadly jumbled. Hawikuh appears as “‘ Kawai. 
kth’’ (pp. 8, 9); ‘‘Fray Luis de Padilla’’ should read Fray Juan (p. 
13); we find ‘‘Bernadino”’ for Bernardino, ‘‘Humana’’ for Humaiia 
(p. 14), ‘‘ Valeseo’’ for Velasco (p. 15). Perhaps the Spaniards did ‘‘go 
jingling cheerfully across country’’ at times (p. 10); but as to E| 
Turco’s throwing his leg over a Spanish horse (pp. 10, 12), the author’s 
imagination blinded him to the fact that all native America was afoot. 
and the early Spaniards long kept it so by law and practice. It has been 
shown (New Mexico Historical Review, April, 1929) that Santa Fe 
could not have been founded in 1609 (pp. 16-17). Perhaps it was in 
1610, but the earliest reference yet known is May 12, 1614. 

The French brothers Mallet appear as ‘‘Mallett’’ (pp. 21-23) ; Pedro 
Vial (p. 26) was a Frenchman in Spanish employ. Despite the opinion 
of Pike, the assertion ‘‘that La Lande was a lamentable rogue’”’ (p. 33) 
is open to question in view of Spanish policy at that time. And why 
picture Melgares as degenerating ‘‘into a fat and arbitrary governor”’ 
(p. 49)? These points and others which might be indicated are all com- 
paratively unimportant, yet they are those light touches which affect the 
portrayal as a whole. There are less of them in the later chapters where 
the author shows a better use of the sources and gives less rein to his 
imagination. But did both New Spain and the United States claim of the 
frontier regions ‘‘more than they expected to get’’ (p. 38)? And was 
the Texan Santa Fe expedition a direct cause of the Mexican War (pp. 
178-79)? Juan Bautista Vigil was not ‘‘lieutenant-governor’’ (p. 202); 
he is confused with Donaciano Vigil who was appointed secretary and 
later became governor (p. 204). The old trail to Santa Fe turned right, 
not left, at Cafioncito (pp. 156, 269). The Civil War monument in the 
plaza was not erected ‘‘to Kearney’’ (p. 269). 

Enough has been said to show that as history the book by Mr. Duffus 
will have to be used with some caution. For the general reader it will 
fill a long-felt want and will rank high among books relating to the 
Southwest. 

For the Texan Santa Fe Expedition of course the classic authority is 
the work by George W. Kendall. The materials now published and edited 
by Dr. Hodge make us acquainted with an Englishman who arrived in 
Austin as the expedition was about to start and who accepted the invi- 
tation of President Lamar to join it, and their value lies chiefly in the 
fact that they give us the evidence of another participant in that tragic 
affair, and especially as to the experiences of the main body after Ken- 
dall was separated from it. The skill and fine scholarship of the editor 
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are shown not only by his notes and critical introduction (pp. 7-22) but 
he has tabulated Judge Falconer’s American itinerary (pp. 124-44) 
and a bibliography of his writings. Students of southwestern history 
will be grateful to him for making available sources difficult of access. 
The Mexican side of this Texan affair remains yet to be presented. 
When the reviewer left Mexico City early in December, certain archives 
upon this subject which are in the Secretaria de Guerra y Marina had 
already been requested for the Library of Congress and the photostatie 
work upon these and similar papers waiting for favorable decision by 
Secretary Amaro. It would be of interest to have a Mexican point of 
view contemporary with that represented by Kendall and Falconer. 
Lansinec B. BLoom 


Up and Down California in 1860-1864: The Journal of William H. 
Brewer. Edited by Francis P. Farquhar. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. xxx+601 pp. Frontispiece, illustrations, map, 
and itinerary. $6.00.) 

First hand accounts of events and conditions of fifty or a hundred or 
a thousand years ago must be taken as gifts of the gods, with gratitude 
for whatever of truth and value they catch and hold for us, and with 
philosophic patience over their usual inherent faults. It is impossible to 
reach back through the years, and pick out a scientifically trained ob- 
server, choose for him a task that carries him up and down the country 
through long years of wide and significant contacts, provide him with 
plenty of paper and an indefatigable pen, and then presently sit down 
by the fire to enjoy the account of the assignment he has covered. But 
sometimes the right man sets himself to the task of annotating his daily 
experiences and kind fortune preserves his manuscript. 

Mr. Brewer’s book combines most of the characteristics which one 
hopes for but seldom finds in contemporaneous narratives. It is not a 
book of reminiscences but the collected letters written by William H. 
Brewer to his brother giving a day-by-day account of his experiences as 
‘Principal Assistant’’ of Professor J. D. Whitney in the California 
State Geological Survey for the years 1860 to 1864. When he came to the 
Survey at the age of 32 he was a trained scholar and teacher. He was a 
member of the first class to graduate from the Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale and had spent several years in study in Europe. Following his 
service in California, he occupied the chair of agriculture in the Sheffield 
Scientific School for more than a generation. 

srewer was engaged primarily as a botanist, but he served as leader 
of field trips during a large part of his four years in California and his 
observations range from careful descriptions of his technical duties — 
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climbing peaks, inspecting mines, gathering botanical specimens and 
observing geological formations, to lively comments on earthquakes and 
the pony express, Indians, Californians, and men and women of the new 
regime. It is a book of great detail, set down simply and honestly and 
faithfully in spite of cold and storm and fatigue. 

There were days of leisure and recreation as well. He watched the 
operations of whale hunters in Monterey Bay, and visited ruined mis. 
sions. He watched the great wing-spread of the California condor as it 
soared through the sky by day and enjoyed the stars that hung above 
him as he lay in the open camp at night. 

There are few subjects which in four years’ time he does not touch 
and few parts of the state he did not visit. Occasionally he is stirred to 
a comment on the news of politics and war in the East but for the most 
part he tells the story of the day’s happenings whether these be the 
irritating events connected with the attempts to wash his clothes in a 
stream or the more congenial episodes of an ascent of Mount Shasta. 
The result is a most vivid and adequate picture of California in the 
early sixties. There is apparently no exaggeration or distortion, and the 
rich accumulation of information preserved in the nearly 600 pages 
makes it one of the most important publications on California issued in 
many years. 

It is well edited by Francis P. Farquhar of the Seirra Club who 
writes an introduction giving a personal account of Brewer, and adds 
excellent notes for the elucidation of the material in each chapter. The 
text is followed by an itinerary, a map, and an index, and the volume is 
attractively illustrated by drawings and photographs which are to a 
great extent contemporaneous with the text. 

JoHN C. PArRisH 


Concerning Our Great American Plains. A Historical Development. By 
Stuart Henry. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1930. 
xvi+395 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

Mainly an impressionistic story of Abilene, Kansas, written about 
sixty years after the impressions were made, this book exhibits a few 
symptoms of authenticity, too few to constitute a case of historical verac- 
ity. The attractive title leads the reader to expect a gradual unfolding 
of the story of the white man’s struggle in taking the Plains from the 
Indians, taking them in spite of hard natural conditions. Instead one 
follows a rambling discourse built around the first cow-town of the West. 
Every map and illustration deals with Abilene, and of the sixteen chap- 
ters all but two deal almost entirely with the town and surrounding 
territory. 
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In reality, however, the author does cover a larger ground than the 
environs of Abilene. He does this by wandering off the subject that so 
much concerns him, by going out of his way to tell the reader how tough 
were the Texas cowboys, how inferior were the Texas ideas of what the 
country was good for, and how much more worthy were the northern 
ideas on the same subject. A good example of this expression and inci- 
dentally of the author’s English, appears on pages 13 and 14: ‘‘Had 
what we may call Texan ideas of the Great Plains as only fit, if any- 
thing, for grazing of cheap or young cattle during part of the year 
proven correct, as usually assumed by those familiar then with the 
region, the Texan ideas would have prevailed and its development been 
entirely different.’’ 

The author returns to his theme of northern superiority in Chapter 
XXIV, and incidentally creates a rare figure of speech. Two backbones, 
one from Texas and one from the North, meet in Abilene — where the 
better one triumphs. The author realized that he had fathered a strange 
specimen, but decided to go through with his figure. ‘‘But you can well 
imagine, in the instance of the physiological curiosity of two encounter- 
ing spines, how one may assert its supremacy. This proved to be the 
ease, at any rate, around Abilene . . . where the two backbones of this 
prairie colonization grew conflictingly in together, with the agricultural 
backbone finally asserting its superiority over the Lone Star spine.’’ 
The author also wandered from his subject in order to inject personali- 
ties, to air his opinion of Eugene Manlove Rhodes, George W. Saunders, 
and the editorial policy of the Saturday Evening Post. 

The unfortunate thing is that the author missed a real opportunity, 
that of writing the history of Abilene. Though he has made available 
some data that might otherwise have been lost, he has mixed with it so 
much error that one ean not use any of it with confidence, excepting 
perhaps Mr. Henry’s opinion. In his hands Eugene Manlove Rhodes 
becomes Eugene Manville Rhodes, Wild Bill Hickok becomes Wil! Bill. 
The present reviewer is charged with immature youth and the date of 
his birth given as 1894 when in reality the event occurred six years 
earlier. Those who were engaged in a discussion with Mr. Henry over 
Emerson Hough’s work are glad that Mr. Henry wrote the book. 
WALTER Prescott WEsB 






































The Range Cattle Industry. By Edward Everett Dale. (Norman, Okla- 
homa: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1930. xiii+195 pp. 
Illustrations and bibliography. $4.00.) 

For a long time students of western history have looked forward to the 
publication of this book, for Professor Dale’s extensive research, his 
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first-hand knowledge of the cattle business, and his known literary gifs 
gave promise of a work of unusual merit. The volume which has at last 
appeared is in many ways extremely satisfying. It escapes the common 
criticism of earlier books on the subject by covering the range cattle in. 
dustry as a whole instead of merely in part. It is elaborately documented, 
the materials used being drawn for the most part from original sources. 
It is restrained in style and utterly lacking in the sensational appeals so 
frequently resorted to by writers on western themes. It is adequately 
supplied with maps and charts which illuminate such important sub- 
jects as the movement of population into the West, the whereabouts of 
the American Indians about 1885, the grants of land by the United 
States to the railroads, the trails followed by emigrants into the West 
and by Texas cattle on the way to northern markets, and the distribu- 
tion at various times of the cattle on American farms and ranges. 

Undeniably, however, the reader must confess to a slight feeling of 
disappointment as he closes the book. No doubt this is due in chief part 
to the fact that, with some notable exceptions, the material presented is 
not new. The story of the Mexican and Texan origins of the cattle indus- 
try, which constitutes the first chapter, has been told often, and some- 
times with much greater detail than it here appears. The second chap- 
ter, on the central and northern plains country, merely boils down into a 
dozen pages of well-known facts about the geography of the High Plains, 
the western trails and military posts, the Indians and the buffalo. Chap- 
ter three, on the northern drive, has about it a sureness of touch and an 
accuracy of statement probably not duplicated elsewhere, but most of it 
has a familiar ring. Chapters four and five, on the northern ranching 
industry, are by no means as satisfactory as the portion of Osgood’s 
The Day of the Cattleman. From this point Professor Dale’s book picks 
up materially. Chapters six and seven, on the cattle industry in Texas 
and Oklahoma, reveal the author at work with material that he knows 
better than anyone else. Chapter eight, which sets forth clearly the 
interaction of the range country and the corn belt, is extremely sugges- 
tive; and chapter nine under the caption, ‘‘The Dawn of a New Day,” 
proves rather conclusively that there is yet a range cattle industry, and 
one quite as deserving of scientific study and governmental concern as 
other and more commonplace branches of agriculture. 

It is a pity that all the way through Professor Dale has pared away 
so ruthlessly the interesting details that he could have given. Again and 
again he writes topic sentences where one wishes he had written para- 
graphs. He keeps to himself altogether too much of his rare knowledge 
of cowboy lore; one even suspects him of suppressing some choice cow- 
boy ballads that Lomax never heard of. Once in a while, as on page 99 
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in discussing the subject of brands, he lets himself go in a footnote; and 
also from some of the photographs he reproduces there is a hint of the 
interesting and spectacular side of the subject, otherwise so unfortun- 
ately omitted. But perhaps the most melancholy observation to be made 
in this connection is that the rarest humorist in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association has written a book without a laugh in it — unless, 
perchance, one so construes that portion of the map on page 41 which 
locates Council Bluffs on the Big Sioux River. One wonders, also, if 
Professor Dale really means to eall the North Platte route through 
Nebraska the Oregon trail. It would be quite as accurate to speak of the 
Union Pacifie Railroad as the Burlington. 

Only a few more observations need be made. The bibliography is well- 
sorted and reasonably complete, although the omission of such items as 
Cook’s, Fifty Years on the Old Frontier, Dick’s, ‘‘The Long Drive,’’ in 
Kansas Historical Collections, Volume 17, pp. 27-97, and Pelzer’s, ‘‘A 
Western Commonwealth on the Western Range’’ in this Review (XIII, 
pp. 30-49), are surprising. The book is handsomely bound and printed 
—a credit to the press that published it — but its odd size is hard to 
justify, and the misplaced periods after each footnote number ought to 
have been omitted entirely. Such criticisms, however, are scarcely worth 
making. Professor Dale, when all is said and done, has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature of a significant subject. 

Joun D. Hicks 


Lone Cowboy: My Life Story. By Will James. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1930. x+431 pp. Illustrations. $2.75.) 

Historians who may have expected to find Lone Cowboy, the auto- 
biography of Will James, a fruity pudding, will be abashed to find all 
dates deleted. Historians — to adopt Mr. James’ vernacular, ‘‘them his- 
tory fellers’? — have been ignored so completely that it is an alleviation 
of the humiliation to discover that the neglect was intentional. Mr. 
James’ introduction begins: ‘‘Dear Folks [that word ‘‘folks,’’ one 
realizes later, is the danger-signal] — Here’s a long story for you with 
no names to speak of — So, you won’t be bothered by the names of the 
creeks and cow camps you might never have heard of — And riders you 
wouldn’t know — But if you have been in the cow country and are ac- 
quainted with the lay of it you’ll have a lot of fun recognizing the spots 
where I drifted thru. . . .’’ Historians are notoriously diffident at 
charades. They do not like guessing games. 

Mr. James’ chronophobia — only once in these 431 pages is a date 
given, and never is a locality fixed exactly — is our distinct loss, for we 
cannot counterpoise indifference against indifference. Will James does 
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matter, decidedly, to students of the later West. His first book, Cowboys 
North and South was a mine of fugitive fact, of homely detail, of pro. 
vincial color. A detailed autobiography would have been of great value, 
if it did nothing more than reinforce the personality of Cowboys North 
and South. Lone Cowboy is earnest and honest, but it is not revealing. 
This autobiography was addressed to a very wide audience of adults and 
children, won to him by the publication of five well-liked books. I have 
never seen an unfriendly criticism of Will James, and I probably never 
shall. But Will James, in many ways a typical frontiersman, cannot 
become intimate with hundreds of thousands of people. He is amiable, 
and garrulous; but he will not pin himself down, he always skirts the 
essential detail. 
There is in Lone Cowboy an excellent description (pp. 340-351) of the 
work of catching wild horses, with a neat sketch of a wild horse trap. 
There are also, here and there, many trenchant paragraphs having to 
do with the ways of cattle and horses and with routine work on a ranch; 
but I am not sure that this material in the aggregate is at all comparable 
with the similar material in Cowboys North and South. Lone Cowboy, 
aS an autobiography of ‘‘one of them,’’ suffers greatly in comparison 
with Andy Adams’ The Log of a Cowboy. And the historian may be 
reminded that Mr. Adams’ volume is not what it seems to be, but is an 
imaginative synthesis constructed with the aid of a set of faulty maps. 
E. Dougias Brancu 


Westward: The Romance of the American Frontier. By E. Douglas 
Branch. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930. xi+-627 pp. 
Maps. $5.00.) 

The present volume is neither a systematic history nor a product of 
original research. But it does not follow that the book is to be held in 
light esteem. The westward movement has been so fundamental an 
experience in American life that a complete treatment, including causes 
and effects, would fall not far short of embracing the history of the na- 
tion. The literature of the theme has swelled to vast proportions since 
the appearance, thirty-seven years ago, of Frederick Jackson Turner’s 

‘Significance of the Frontier,’’ but the integrated synthesis of its 

many elements still awaits the pen of the master. Meantime, a careful 

synthesis of the literature of even one phase of the whole is welcome. 

It is evident that Mr. Branch very deliberately narrows the scope of 
his discussion. He makes little effort to analyze or explain the legal, 
diplomatic, economic, or political causes or effects of population move- 
ments. His frequent allusions to them indicate that he has an exhaustive 
and accurate fund of information, as well as penetrating insight into the 
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dynamics of history, but he allows the reader to supply his own back- 
vround of facts needed for the understanding of the narrative. He thus 
simplifies his undertaking by the elimination of dispensable elements, 
and is able to foeus attention upon the more dramatic, picturesque, hu- 
man phases of his theme. This he develops in a way which happily 
unites scholarly accuracy and literary skill. 

The chapters of the book follow one another roughly in chronological 
order, but the reader frequently finds himself carried backwards for a 
new start in a new direction. This is because each chapter is really an 
entity in itself. The author is a true artist in his plan of choosing for 
each a central topic and treating it with sufficient detail and color to 
impress the reader vividly and somewhat permanently. Each chapter- 
essay presents a typical and significant episode, making the book a series 
of word pictures, which together form a gallery portraying the frontier 
in each stage of its migratory existence. 

This general concept is admirable, but the unity of the series of essays 
is made none too clear by the author’s comment, and the reviewer won- 
ders whether the author has not been somewhat over-sanguine of the 
reader’s ability to supply the connecting threads. The reviewer is espe- 
cially skeptical of the average peruser’s equipment, in the way of 
geographical knowledge, for following the narrative. There are many 
points at which he will turn in vain to the quaint and artistic maps. 
Unfortunately, among the errors noted are several of a geographical 
nature, as on page 378, where the impression is given that Fort Laramie 
was west of South Pass; and on page 388, where the 42d parallel is men- 
tioned, instead of the 49th, as being extended by agreement between the 
United States and England. 

These essays will be fascinating reading, and informing also, in a 
rather impressionistic way, for the casual book-lover. Their value for 
historical uses will lie, in the reviewer’s opinion, chiefly in their suita- 
bility for collateral use by students. In connection with a college course 
on the West, in which the usual stress is laid on continuities and inter- 
pretations, they should serve excellently to whet the student’s appetite 
and give him a sense of the reality of the events studied. Such use will 
lead also to the correction of the inevitable errors which have crept in 
here and there. 

Homer C. Hockett 


The Trans-Mississippi West: Papers Read at a Conference Held at the 
University of Colorado, June 18-June 21, 1929. Edited by James F. 
Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz. (Boulder: University of Colo- 

rado, 1930. xi+366 pp. $2.00.) 

The Conference on the History of the Trans-Mississippi West, ar- 
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ranged by Professor Willard, brought together at Boulder, Colorado 
historians and litterateurs from Wisconsin, Illinois, Texas, and Cali. 
fornia and points between. The program was well planned and the pub- 
lished papers in the volume under review show a high order of excel. 
lence. The leading paper, presented at an evening session by Herbert 
E. Bolton on ‘‘ Defensive Spanish Expansion and the Significance of the 
Borderlands’’ is the best commentary he has given us on the Spanish 
expansion into what is now the United States. 

Three afternoon sessions were held each concerned with a particular 
subject. One session dealt with Western Missions and the papers read 
were by Gilbert J. Garraghan, who described the career of ‘‘ Nicolas 
Point, Jesuit Missionary in Montana of the Forties,’’ Colin B. Goody. 
koontz who discussed ‘‘ Protestant Home Missions and Education in the 
Trans-Mississippi West, 1835-1860,’’ and Archer B. Hulbert who pre- 
sented some ‘‘Undeveloped Factors in the Life of Mareus Whitman.”’ 
Another session was on Western Transportation. Le Roy Hafen de- 
seribed the ‘‘ Handeart Migration across the Plains’’ in the days of the 
Mormon trek; John C. Parish discussed travel ‘‘By Sea to California”’ 
in the gold days; and Louis Pelzer read a paper on the ‘‘Trails of the 
Trans-Mississippi Cattle Frontier.’’ 

The third session presented an interesting variation from the purely 
historical discussions. The subject was ‘‘The West in Literature.’ 
Percy H. Boynton dealt with the ‘‘Conquest of the Pioneer,’’ and fur- 
ther indicated the task he set himself by the addition of the words ‘‘as 
Recorded in American Literature, with Particular Reference to the 
Immigration to the Northwest, Especially in the Novels of Ole Edvard 
Roélvaag, and with Final Application to His Next, Unwritten, Chroni- 
ele.’? Walter 8S. Campbell (Stanley Vestal) discussed ‘‘The Plains In- 
dians in Literature — and in Life’’ dealing largely with the miscon- 
ceptions regarding their true nature. Miss Lucey L. Hazard presented 
a colorful paper on ‘‘The American Picaresque: A By-Product of the 
Frontier.’”’ 

The morning sessions were given over to round tables and the remarks 
of the leaders have been written out for publication. Eugene C. Barker, 
writing ‘‘On the Historiography of American Territorial Expansion” 
put in a more favorable light the attitude of the United States govern- 
ment in the case of Florida and Louisiana and in the administration of 
James K. Polk. Solon J. Buck presented specifically some of ‘‘The Prob- 
lems of Adequate Historical Collections.’’ Frederic L. Paxson clearly 
pointed out the important relation of ‘‘Finance and the Frontier.”’ 
Carl Sauer discussed ‘‘ Historical Geography and the Western Frontier’’ 
with a fresh and interesting emphasis on the influence of man upon the 
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features of the landscape. Joseph Schafer, under the title ‘‘A Rural Life 
Survey of a Western State’’ indicated the possibilities in such a survey 
as he is carrying out in Wisconsin. Walter P. Webb dealt concretely 
with ‘‘The Great Plains and the Industrial Revolution,’’ presenting 
among other things some interesting comments on the development of 
fencing and the importance of barb wire. 

The papers represent much research, a great deal of interpretation, 
and some genuine literature. They cover a wide range of subject and 
variety of approach. Taken as a whole, the volume, though necessarily 
kaleidoscopic in nature makes a considerable and valuable contribution 
to the historical literature of the Trans-Mississippi West. 

JOHN C. ParRIsH 


When the West is Gone. By Frederic L. Paxson. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1930. 137 pp. $2.00.) 

This little book, which contains the Colver Lectures delivered by the 
author at Brown University in 1929, is a significant addition to the litera- 
ture of western history. It is an interpretation of the history of the 
United States and of contemporary American civilization from the point 
of view of one whose specialty is the history of the American frontier. 
Representing the mature conclusions of a prominent historian, this inter- 
pretation should provide stimulating and profitable reading for the 
student and for the intelligent layman. 

Three lectures comprise the book: ‘‘ When the West was New,’’ ‘‘The 
Middle West,’’ and ‘‘When the West Has Gone.’’ In the first lecture 
the author deals with the period from 1763 to 1803, when the frontier 
West, under the leadership of Washington and Jefferson, impressed a 
new conception of federal imperialism upon the nation. This West in- 
duced the separatist states of the early Union to moderate their preten- 
sions to imperial standing over the western lands, and to create there 
instead a participating empire. The decision was made not to hold the 
open country as a subject country, but to use it for the creation of auton- 
omous states. This was a new sort of empire, for the ancient empires had 
done and were doing business on the basis of superiority and force. 

The second lecture is mainly devoted to the period from 1824 to 1865, 
when the western leaders were Clay, Jackson, Grant, and Lincoln. Dur- 
ing this time the old classification of East and West failed, and four 
Sections appeared upon the map: East, South, Middle West, and Far 
West. The introduction of manufactures, the rise of urban society, and 
the injection of new alien groups caused the East to emerge as a distinct 
section. The specious profits of the cotton crop, the agricultural organi- 
zation that it entailed, the social order that it created, and the financial 
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network with which it bound the people differentiated the South from 
the old West. The special necessities of the mining camps and their 
peculiar courses of development constituted some of the reasons for the 
appearance of the Far West. Meanwhile, the Middle West remained 
West, the most American part of the United States, where the frontier 
spirit alone survived. ‘‘ And so long as there remained a farming border 
on which the essential processes could be repeated, the whole region of 
the Middle West was subject to continuous re-infection by the frontier 
spirit, with virus freshly reproduced by the cultures of the cabin life,” 
It was this Middle West which, during a period of sectional controversy, 
‘‘became the arbiter of our destiny until slavery had gone and the 
Union had been enthroned.’’ 

The third lecture covers the period from 1896 to the present time. 
The actual frontier is gone, but the spirit of the frontier continues to 
live. One of the main problems confronting the western world today is 
the relation between the industrial state and the proletariat that industry 
has created. In Europe labor parties have arisen to dominate the states 
in the interest of the working classes. This will not oceur in the United 
States, in the opinion of the author, for the laborers in this country stil! 
cherish the same hope of individual rise and social progress that was 
cherished by their forefathers on the open frontier. ‘‘And if we shal! 
indeed avoid class warfare in a happy nation, I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that we shall owe it chiefly to the happy consequences of our 
frontier life.’’ 

Others may look at our national development through different spec- 
tacles, but probably none can present a more plausible interpretation 
than the one here set forth. An occasional ambiguity and the lack of 
an index are the only defects to mar an otherwise creditable volume. 

Ratpu P. Brever 


Roadside Meetings. By Hamlin Garland. (New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1930. viii+474 pp. $3.50.) 

In his literary progress from a cabin in South Dakota to a bungalow in 
Hollywood, Hamlin Garland has enjoyed half a century of independent, 
precarious, and exciting intellectual life. He does not entitle his book of 
literary reminiscence The Americanization of Hamlin Garland, as he 
might well have done except for the fact that he was born Americanized; 
but his struggle up the ladder reveals many traits and habits to suggest 
that the opportunity which Edward Bok made for himself was some- 
times grasped by the offspring of the native born. Reticence played little 
part in either career. While Garland would have us believe in his 
timidity at critical points in his career, he gives evidence to prove that he 
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kept reticence well under his own control. He wanted contacts with the 
creat ones of the world of letters; and so he wrote them in admiring 
phrases that evoked invitations to call and laid down the foundations for 
long communion. Within the pages of his Roadside Meetings he traces 
his advance. Raw and untutored, he struck Boston in ‘‘The Twilight of 
the Gods,’’ but he gathered a store of illumination from them before they 
set. He differed from many of his elder models and his younger friends 
in that he used no literary disguise, except as he disguised himself to be 
more visibly himself. And in this lies the value of this book and the 
significance of the literary career of Garland. 

In the rise of our indigenous literature portraying the social back- 
crounds of the writers, he is an important figure. He was bred on one 
of the last of the agricultural frontiers. He knew the West before it 
became romantic in the imagination of its literary and artistic exploit- 
ers, and he visited every corner of it to keep that knowledge fresh. He 
never had to write about it, for he was part of it, and he is thus in all 
of his expressions an authentic historical source for the culture of his 
Viddle Border. Through his eyes we see the world of letters from the 
eighties until our own times, as that world appeared to our aspiring 
commonalty. A commoner was Garland, and proud of it until in middle 
life Israe] Zangwill got him into his first dress coat. He avoided a taste 
for aleohol in spite of prohibition. He accepted radical notions auto- 
matically, and became a Henry Georgian without ever knowing that to 
the dirt farmer the doctrine of the single tax is anathema. He enlisted 
in the futile fight to make Chicago the center of a school of thought, 
until George Brett took over his copyrights for the Macmillans. And 
then he joined William Dean Howells and Charles Dudley Warner in 
the highly undemocratie job of founding an American Academy. He 
has become safe for democracy, but he has a life line, strung through 
these interesting and unconventional recollections, that is a real part of 
our history for the last half century. 

F. L. Paxson 


Mother Alphonsa: Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. By James J. Walsh. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1930. 275 pp. Illustrations and 
appendices. $2.25.) 

In 1893 Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, the younger daughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, became a convert to the Catholic church. Although she 
‘had lived in rather intimate touch with literary circles in New York’’ 
and had herself attained ‘‘more than a conventional literary success,’’ 
she was now ‘‘stimulated by her conversion to devote her life in some 
way to the benefit of others.’’ Chance — or, as she must have believed, 
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Providence — called her attention to the sufferings of the destitute poo; 
who were afflicted with cancer. She thereupon rented three rooms on the 
Lower East Side in New York, took several cancer patients to live wit) 
her in this little apartment, and began to receive others at certain times 
of day for treatment. ‘‘This was the beginning of a work that occupied 
the next thirty-two years of her life until her death in 1926. That work 
is one of the most appealing episodes in American life.’’ 

Thus Dr. Walsh outlines the strange and moving story that he tells so 
well; the story of a daughter of New England turned Catholic sister and 
saint — for saint she certainly became if we may use that term for one 
not actually cannonized by the Church. She deliberately devoted her- 
self, not simply to the sick poor, but to personal attendance upon those 
patients who were the victims of the most revolting lesions. Her saeri- 
fice seems to have brought temporary relief to many poor souls, and to 
herself that happiness which the world cannot give. 

So far as possible, the story is told in Mother Alphonsa’s own words. 
The quotations make it plain that the daughter of Hawthorne main- 
tained through the years, despite the most trying circumstances, a fine 
insight and literary charm. Interspersed with descriptive passages are 
reflections on charity and life in general, which one can only accept or 
reject according to his own weltanschauung. The eritical reader, for 
instance, may question her abhorrence of euthanasia, which she repudi- 
ated on the purely theological ground that ‘‘each moment is given by 
God to hold out to us another chance for reparation and the purifying 
of our souls.’’ No one, however, will question the sincerity of her con- 
victions. 

Dr. Walsh was associated with Mother Alphonsa’s work, and writes of 
it with sympathy and understanding. He presents us with a eulogy 
rather than an appraisal of this heroic woman, and although few mortals 
have more deserved such appreciation the fact remains that a critical 
study would have been of more value to historians. Among other things, 
it would doubtless have involved a treatment of certain phases of her 
life and work which are here scarcely touched upon. The non-Catholic 
reader would doubtless have been interested in Rose Lathrop’s earlier 
career and in the story of her conversion. This last is hinted at in some 
interesting passages on the Hawthorne family, but never made quite 
clear. Again, other readers would have appreciated a more definite de- 
scription of the nature and seale of Mother Alphonsa’s charities, as they 
developed along institutional lines. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Walsh’s interest here seems to have centered 
in a record of religious experience rather than in, let us say, the life of 
Rose Lathrop, or the cancer problem, or the evolution of Catholic chari- 
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ties. His work, therefore, deserves a place among the acta sanctorum of 
our nation, but is hardly a contribution to the nation’s social history. 
Ricwarp H. SHrRyocK 


Steaming Up! The Autobiography of Samuel M. Vauclain. By Samuel 
M. Vauelain in collaboration with Earl Chapin May. (New York: 
Brewer and Warren, Ine., 1930. vii+298 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

Some years ago it was reported in the newspapers that a prominent 
Bostonian once remarked that above all things he thanked God that he 
was not a ‘‘self-made’’ man. The autobiographies of even the best type 
of the American so-called ‘‘self-made’’ men often beget some under- 
standing and no little sympathy with this bon mot of Back Bay. How- 
ever they may be justified by the actual facts, the seeming egoism and 
egotism usually revealed in such pages are astonishing, even in individ- 
ualistie America. This book is unfortunately no exception to the general 
rule. 

Samuel M. Vauclain belongs in the category of ‘‘self-made’’ men. 
Born near Philadelphia on May 18, 1856, he was moved while an infant 
to Altoona, Pennsylvania, where his father worked in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad shops. Growing up in the rude beginnings of this now im- 
portant city, he attended the local schools and worked at odd jobs around 
the town. At the age of seventeen he entered the shops and served an 
apprenticeship of three years. His great strength and dogged will gave 
him quick mastery and rapid promotion. Sent by the railroad to Phila- 
delphia as inspector of locomotives being built there, he was employed 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works and after nearly forty years of 
service rose to the top in that organization. This book represents his life 
in retrospect. 

Since the volume has no preface it is not easy to say what was the 
plan or purpose of the writers. It is neither a satisfactory life of 
Samuel Vauelain nor an adequate history of locomotive building, but a 
somewhat disjointed combination of the relations of both. And the 
book is not well planned. Its chronology is inadequate, its central char- 
acter, Vauclain, is depicted in highly impressionistic style, and in infor- 
mation about locomotives, locomotive building, and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works it is sketchy and popular. Books of this type frequently 
are tantalizing in their omissions. This one for instance tells next to 
nothing about such matters as the protective tariff, Philadelphia real 
estate, Philadelphia and Pennsylvania politics, and the stock market — 
all matters of the greatest interest and importance. The invalidity of 
reminiscences appears early (p. 4) in an eight line quotation of a con- 
versation overheard at the age of four. Something of the spirit of the 
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book is indicated by the statement (p. 99). ‘‘If I made good with the 
Baldwin people the world might be my oyster. I had a world engulfing 
appetite.’’ Individualistie hostility to collective labor action is a promi. 
nent feature of the book. 

Being without documentation of any kind, footnotes, bibliography, or 
anything else, this work will not prove of high value to the careful his. 
torian in later time. 


ALFRED P. JAmzEs 


Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925. Vol. III, Pre-War America. 
sy Mark Sullivan. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1930. 
xvii--586 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

In the first volume of this work the author advances entertainingly 
two theories to explain how the ‘‘pattern of history’’ is made. One 
theory is that history is little more than a composite of the biographies 
of a comparatively few leaders — great men whose whims determine the 
destinies of all mankind; the other, that history is the resultant of a 
complete set of forces — social, economic, geographic, climatic, ete., — 
which pull and twist both leaders and followers into unpremeditated but 
more or less inevitable forms. Between these theories the author does 
not definitely choose, although throughout the first two volumes one 
gathers the distinct impression that the truth lies with the second alter- 
native. In the volume before us, however, Mr. Sullivan falls under the 
spell of Roosevelt, and, except for somewhat incidental attention to Taft, 
Hughes, LaFollette, and the amazing James Hazen Hyde, he does not 
fully emerge until the book is more than half done. After that Dr. 
Charles Wardell Stiles comes in for a chapter which leaves one wrapped 
in admiration for the scientist who, almost single-handed, wrought the 
‘f‘emancipation’’ of seven million southern whites from the curse of the 
hook-worm. Truly, this is the leaders’ round! 

But the rest of the book swings back to the behavior of the common 
man. A ninety page chapter on pre-war popular songs lists or quotes 
everything from ‘‘Meet me in St. Louis, Louis, Meet me at the Fair,’’ to 
‘‘The Rosary.’’ Here and there a few bars of music are reproduced to 
remind the reader of the tune he may have forgotten, and the original 
score of ‘‘The Rosary’’ is given prominent space, for, according to 
Sullivan this song stands out ‘‘like a solitary tall lily in a garden rather 
given to marigolds and zinnias.’’ Unfortunately for the coneluding 
chapters of his book the author follows the precedent he has set in his 
previous volumes and gives up all pretense at synthesis. Under date 
lines interesting events of the years 1906 to 1908 -— events as diverse as 
the trial of Harry Thaw and the now seemingly incredible attempt to 
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unseat Reed Smoot — challenge one’s attention in rapid succession. 
Illustrations abound, women with long skirts and bird-trimmed hats 
rather getting the better of Roosevelt cartoons and pictures. 

Nothing could be more apparent than that the writer of this volume is 
utterly innocent of the kind of training candidates for the Ph.D. degree 
in history receive in our graduate schools. Had he received any such 
training probably he could never have written so useful a book, and cer- 
tainly it would have lost much in interest. Fortunately the writing of 
history appeals strongly to politicians, journalists, and other outsiders 
who are unhampered by traditions and unfortified by inhibitions. Mark 
Sullivan has done something worth while by calling attention to the 
songs that people sing, the clothes they wear, the parasites they harbor, 
the books they like, the plays they attend. On the orthodox subjects he 
adds little. His portrait of Roosevelt is far from unique — indeed, 
Archie Butt might well have classified Sullivan as one of the ‘‘ incense 
swingers,’’ a classification into which all biographers of Roosevelt seem 
destined to fall. Nor can he wholly conceal his pet aversions. He is in 
tune with Roosevelt Republicanism and ean tolerate the Populistic, 
3ryanesque themes from which it was composed ; but his Progressivism 
fails to progress, and as LaFollette enters the symphony he becomes 
acidulous. Should our author continue his work long enough we may 
look forward confidently to his appearance as the official apologist of 
Coolidge prosperity and Hoover adversity. 

We hope that he continues his work. It is trite to say that he supplies 
much of the material out of which history is made, but it is true. The 
historian who attempts many years hence to write definitely of the Roose- 
velt era will not follow Sullivan, but he will thank him for culling out 
from newspaper files and other out-of-the-way places obscure facts, 
some of them important as well as interesting, about the people of the 
United States in the twentieth century. 

Joun D. Hicks 


The Reminiscences of a Marine. By Major General John 8S. Lejeune. 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, 1930. 488 pp. Illustrations. 
$4.00.) 

This autobiography of the former commandant of the Marine Corps 
and commander of the Second Division, A. E. F., is virtually a history of 
the Corps covering the last forty years, supplementing the History of the 
United States Marine Corps, by Major Richard Collum. The principal 
interest in the volume for most readers will lie in its revelation of the 
character of a modern soldier of the highest type, in the intimate 
glimpses it affords of naval and marine activities in connection with var- 
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ious international episodes of the last four decades, and in the chapters 
describing service in the fourth Brigade of Marines and the Second 
Division in France. 

Lejeune, entered service, after his graduation from Annapolis in 1888, 
was soon transferred from line duty to the Marine Corps and rose, be- 
fore his resignation in 1929, to the rank of major general and comman- 
dant of the Corps. He saw service in most of the important posts of the 
organization in the United States, in Panama, the Philippines, Cuba, and 
France. 

The narrative reveals rather naively the code of the regular service, 
unquestionably sincere passages, of which the following is a fair sample, 
appear repeatedly: ‘‘Surely patriotism, pride in the good victory 
achieved, and a sacred devotion to the flag — the beautiful symbol of 
our country — are aspirations of too great reality, strength and perma- 
nence to be eradicated from the hearts of Americans by the sophistry of 
pacifism.’’ At the same time, the true humanity of the man and the 
characteristics that made him one of the best-loved of all the A. E. F. 
leaders, display themselves in frequent references to the men under his 
command, his pride in their achievements, his constant care for their 
physical and moral well-being, and his sorrow at their sufferings. 

While Lejeune’s style is usually anything but animated or graceful, 
his subject at times lifts him out of himself, and there are some bits of 
really excellent descriptive writing, notably on the famous hurricane at 
Apia, Samoa, in March, 1889, and the battles of the Second Division in 
France. His chapter on the battle of Blane Mont Ridge is also particu- 
larly interesting in that it throws new light on this little known but 
severe action. The work is frankly drawn in part from memory, but 
the author relies largely on the file of daily letters which he wrote to his 
wife, during his absences from home. 


Tuomas M. PirkINn 


The Great Crusade and After, 1914-1928. By Preston William Slosson. 
(New York: The Maemillan Company, 1930. xviii+486 pp. Lilus- 
trations. $5.00.) 

This book is the last volume chronologically in the series entitled A 
History of American Life. The series is the most pretentious attempt yet 
made at writing the social and cultural history of the United States. 
The scope of such a plan excludes political, economic, institutional, and 
diplomatic history except as those aspects of American life must appear 
as incidental to the main purpose. The present volume adheres strictly 
to the general conception of the series. 

The method of treatment is narrative and descriptive rather than 
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analytical and interpretative, and if not exactly optimistic in tone it is 
at least not adversely critical. Instead of selecting a limited number of 
subjects for extensive treatment the author has chosen to treat a larger 
number of subjects briefly. The chapters indicate for the earlier part of 
the book a treatment which is approximately chronological such as: 
between peace and war, America in war time, and shadows of recon- 
struction. The remainder of the chapters are topical in organization and 
include such subjects as: the experiment of prohibition, the American 
woman wins equality, the ways of prosperity, the changing countryside, 
the saga of the motor car, the South in black and white, the business of 
sport, the cult of nationalism, America at school, journalism and adver- 
tisement, science, and the mind of the nation. The contents of the latter 
chapters are, however, more diverse in character than their titles might 
indicate. For example, the chapter of thirty-one pages entitled ‘‘The 
American woman wins equality’’ discusses some of the following topics: 
woman in industry, household servants, home heating and lighting, the 
living rooms, the apartment, period furniture, housing problems, divorce, 
rate of growth of population, moral standards, commercial prostitution, 
short skirts, the dress of men, bobbed hair, cosmetics, cigarettes, and 
finally equal suffrage. 

The descriptions of social conditions in a country as large and as 
varied as the United States requires that, if he would be completely aec- 
curate and comprehensive, the historian should describe separately the 
conditions of each geographical section, and of each class or type within 
the section. Such a treatment would make a formidable book and such 
was not the intention of either the editors or the author of this volume. 
The series was purposely designed to make a popular appeal, and conse- 
quently the treatment is limited rather consistently to such characteris- 
ties as are more or less national, supplemented by somewhat impression- 
istie references to the variation of locality and social class. 

While some inaccuracies will be found, it would be wholly unfair to 
dwell upon them. It is more to the point to emphasize how few outright 
blunders have been made in a book which breaks wholly new ground in 
the field of contemporary social history. The style is somewhat jour- 
nalistie in flavor, spiced by ‘‘clever’’ manipulations of words and 
phrases. One might point out that in this as well as in some other re 
spects the book is itself a characteristic exhibit of the American life it 
deseribes. The critical essay on bibliography is rather extensive and is 
moderately successful. Only one who has actually essayed such a task 
can appreciate fully the difficulties for the contemporary period. Foot- 
notes are used quite liberally, the references being, for the most part, to 
periodicals, newspapers, and current books. The index is satisfactory. 
James C. MALIN 
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Recent American History. By Lester Burrell Shippee. (New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1930. viii+-590 pp. Illustrations. $3.75.) 

The splendid text published by Professor Shippee in 1924 is too well 
known to make further comment on it here necessary ; the reviewer wil] 
confine his attention to the changes and additions which have been made 
in this revised edition. 

The first 492 pages stand essentially as they were written; there are at 
least thirteen changes, but most of them are merely rewording for 
greater clearness and accuracy. It is perhaps interesting that almost all 
of these minor corrections are in those sections of the book which deal 
with American relations with Central and South American republics, 
and American dependencies. The heroic myth which Roosevelt created 
about his relations with Germany in 1902 has been quite properly aban- 
doned, but the reviewer is not familiar with sources which would justify 
the rewording of the section describing the intervention in the Domini- 
ean Republic. Not every one will agree with Professor Shippee in his 
new discussion of the choice of commissioners to Versailles, but disagree- 
ment on that point is not novel. That a new edition, seven years after the 
first printing, requires no more changes or corrections than those listed 
speaks much for the accuracy and care displayed in the original work. 

The two final chapters of the old work, entitled ‘‘ Post War Problems”’ 
and ‘‘The Return of the Republicans’’ have been completely reorgan- 
ized, and they appear in the new work, with additional material, in four 
chapters, ‘‘Domestic Problems after the War,’’ ‘‘The Game of Poli- 
ties,’’ ‘‘The United States and the World,’’ and ‘‘The Machine Age.”’ 
Of these, by far the most important is the chapter on international rela- 
tions. It may be that the final chapter on the Machine Age will interest 
some students who do not read widely, but the reviewer can only wish it 
had been done better; but probably that is unfair, since few text writers 
would attempt such a chapter at all. 


R. C. Mier 


Social and Economic History of the United States, Vol. I: From Hanédi- 
craft to Factory, 1500-1820. By Harry J. Carman. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1930. xii+616 pp. Illustrations and maps. 
$5.00. ) 

In this survey text Professor Carman has produced a book which is 
refreshing in style and form. It is clear, concise, and full of solid detail, 
yet vivid and entertaining. There is, of course, nothing new in his state- 
ment in the preface that it is desirable to avoid ‘‘superficial compilations 
of political . . . happenings,’’ and give space ‘‘to the social, economic, 
spiritual, scientific, and intellectual aspects of human development.”’ 
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A similar statement appeared in the preface of J. R. Green’s Short His- 
tory of the English People in 1874, and such statements are now so much 
the expected thing that they are becoming trite. The discerning student 
is not so much interested in the fact that a textbook has a social emphasis 
as in the manner in which social developments are envisaged and pre- 
sented, and the educational need which the book serves. The ‘‘new’’ 
social emphasis in historical studies may tend increasingly to produce 
specialized courses in social history, but the effect will not stop there. 
The awareness of social forces is pervading the profession; it is not to 
be confined to a limited number of specialized courses. Undergraduate 
survey courses in American history are now being taught with increas- 
ing regard for social and economic data, and it is to this type of course 
(which must naturally include political developments) that Professor 
Carman’s book is especially adapted. His pages cover more than the 
title suggests, for about half the subject-matter is political. Such topics 
as the Stamp Act, the problems of the Confederation, the X Y Z affair, 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, and the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions 
are included, and the author’s insight as a social and economic historian 
imparts a freshness to the handling of these political topics which goes 
far toward giving the book its distinctive character. 

In the presentation of social history the author’s treatment does not 
confine itself to the clothes and buttons of society. He encompasses 
fundamental cultural developments, the mind of the nation and of see- 
tions being as much his concern as the details of agriculture and manu- 
facturing which he treats so skillfully. The attention to music, etching, 
painting, engraving, architecture, city planning, college curriculums, 
and the New England Primer suggests the range of the cultural treat- 
ment, while on the economic side space is found for whaling and fishing, 
household manufactures, flax production, hats and caps, the itinerant 
peddler, ‘‘erop notes’’ (a form of tobacco currency), and the introduc- 
tion and development of fruits. Humanitarian movements in prison 
reform, poor relief, and the treatment of defectives come into the story ; 
and in discussing the ‘‘social order,’’ such matters as race elements, com- 
munication, postal service, town life, occupations, the place of woman, 
French influences, drinking and duelling are depicted. Some of the 
best passages are those which describe religion and humanitarianism, the 
development of the professions, literature and the drama, journalism, 
education, and the arts. The present reviewer has no adverse comments, 
but would suggest that in revision the map (facing p. 548) to illustrate 
the vote on the War of 1812 be modified so that Maine does not appear 
anachronistically as a separate state, and that R. H. Shryock’s studies 
in medieal history be added to the bibliography of Chapter VII. In the 
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task of selection and omission Professor Carman has been skillful and 
wise. Without becoming encyclopedic and therefore tiresome he has 
come as near running the whole gamut as any reader could wish. The 
publishers have put out an attractive volume in which the numerous 
maps and illustrations add much of instruction as well as of embellish. 
ment. For the period covered the volume is complete in itself; but the 
author’s treatment of the later period will be awaited with the greatest 
interest. 


J. G. RanpDAuu 


Readings in the Economic and Social History of the United States. By 
Felix Fliigel and Harold U. Faulkner. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1929. xi+978 pp. $3.75.) 

Professors Fliigel and Faulkner have apparently been conscious of 
the recent decline of interest in books of readings, for they have en- 
deavored to obviate the difficulties inherent in such collections. Their 
book is unusually well organized, with a chronological division into 
three parts, a further subject matter division into chapters, and short 
chapter introductions that unify the selections which follow. The read- 
ings cover the period 1775 to 1928 and are entirely economic. The great 
majority of the selections are of sufficient length to preserve the flavor 
of the material quoted, with the result that the text runs well over nine 
hundred pages. Where no good original accounts are available, older 
historians have been quoted. A short but helpful biographical statement 
is made concerning each of the authors. In addition to the text proper 
there is a twenty-one page outline of the economic history of the United 
States, including a few standard references, a list of over six hundred 
supplementary readings, and a bibliographical statement concerning the 
almost two hundred titles from which extracts have been reprinted 
Altogether, it is by far the most comprehensive and best organized book 
in its field. 

Objections to the Fliigel and Faulkner book can be stated only with 
the specific reservation that the volume is the best of its type. The in- 
clusion of such authors as Hildreth and Bishop instead of more modern 
economists and historians may be questioned. The use of a considerable 
proportion of semi-statistica! material such as census reports, while 
favoring inclusiveness and brevity, decreases readability for the under- 
graduate. In spite of the use of secondary accounts, the material can 
make no pretense of being all-inclusive or perfectly balanced. For ex- 
ample, there is no reading on the condition of labor before 1820, and 
only one short article falling in the period between 1820 and the Civil 
War; the only reference to railroad construction after the Civil War is 
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a short account of the Union Pacific; agriculture before 1820 is treated 
only in relation to the West; one of the most distinctive industries, the 
fur trade, is not mentioned. In general the volume stresses manufac- 
turing, commerce, tariff, finance, and banking. 

Both the author’s preface and the introduction by Guy Stanton Ford 
insist that the book is addressed primarily to the teacher of history, as a 
way of inducting the student into the descriptive, statistical, and current 
literature in the field, and of giving him an interest in further delving 
of his own. The first objective is in a fair way to being realized, but the 
second will probably remain a pious hope. The supplementary readings 
are too numerous for student use without the recommendation of the 
instructor, particularly since they are not described. It also seems un- 
likely that the student will do much reading in the works represented in 
the text. Statistical material will be discarded at once, and there is no 
indication whether or not the other selections are fairly representative 
of the works from which they are taken. Presumably the volume will be 
valuable chiefly for the instructor’s personal use and for the making of 
selected reading requirements. 

Rosert E. RIEGEL 


Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Great Britain. By 
Henry G. Hodges. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 
1930. 148 pp. $2.00.) 

This title is too comprehensive, the volume really treats of relations 
during the second administration of President Cleveland, with brief 
introductions to the several subjects discussed. It presents a definite 
conclusion, which seems also to have furnished the guiding purpose in 
writing it. This is that the change of British opinion relating to the 
United States to the more friendly attitude of the twentieth century was 
not due to President Cleveland’s Venezuela message, but to a realization 
of ties of kinship and similarity of conditions, which were brought to a 
head by the Spanish-American War. 

The book is written on the basis of some investigation, the extent of 
which is indicated in the two page bibliography. This includes nothing 
new. The scholarship is sketchy. The introductory account of earlier 
relations is purely fantastic. The author is unaware of the history of the 
general arbitration treaty proposed. It is curious to find Ambassador 
Bayard’s ‘‘ English ancestry’’ stressed as a reason for his popularity in 
Great Britain. In general the work cannot be taken seriously as an 
historical contribution. On the other hand it reveals a good deal of wis- 
dom and unbiased judgment. There is no trace of partisanship between 
the countries treated, or the political parties, or individuals. In general 
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judgments are kindly, except in the case of Senator Lodge, and one gets 
an impression of the author as pleasant, quite well-informed, and jy 
earnest. 


CaRL Russet Fisp 


Foreign News in American Morning Newspapers: A Study of Public 
Opimon. By Julian Laurence Woodward. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. 122 pp. $2.00.) 

This brief monograph might more accurately have been entitled ‘‘A 
Technical Study in Statistical Method Illustrated by an Analysis of the 
Space Devoted to Foreign News in Sundry Newspapers.’’ It begins with 
an account of previous attempts to determine quantitatively the charae- 
ter of American newspaper publicity, proceeds with a discussion of the 
various statistical methods which have been used in such studies, and 
concludes with suggestions for the refinement and improvement of these 
methods and some interesting plans for future research. There is not 
one illustrative quotation from any newspaper and only one chapter is 
concerned with any aspect of the study apart from the technology of 
the quantitative method. Historians who are not also mathematicians 
therefore will be interested mainly in chapter four, ‘‘Sociological Con- 
clusions. ”’ 

Some of the conclusions of the study in this chapter are: forty Amer- 
ican morning dailies devote on the average 5.15 per cent of their news 
space to foreign affairs; more than half of all items are from the Asso- 
ciated Press agency; the New York newspapers, especially the Times, 
are the most liberal in the space devoted to foreign news; outside New 
York, however, there is no great difference between inland and seaboard 
papers (pp. 76, 90) or between North and South (p. 75); the Hearst 
papers are highly variable but average low; in absolute amount of for- 
eign news (not proportion) papers vary still more widely, ‘‘the country’s 
black spots, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, where in each case a single news- 
paper monopolizes the morning field and provides its readers with only 
about a tenth as much, foreign news as they could get from the pages of 
the New York Times’’ (p. 71). The monograph does not take up the 
question of the qualitative treatment of news or editorial policy with 
respect to foreign affairs, though it sketches some interesting projects 
for work in these fields. There is a useful bibliography. 

PRESTON SLOSSON 


Criminal Law in Virginia. By Arthur P. Seott. (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930. ix+335 pp. $4.00.) 

This volume is an inquiry into the debt of the criminal law of colonial 

Virginia to that of England and the extent of its departure from that law 
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under the different conditions of colonial life. It is well organized and 
illuminated with many interesting extracts from the records. 

Professor Scott finds that criminal procedure in Virginia was based 
on and in the main resembled that of England; that when it varied it 
was toward greater directness and simplicity ; and that, with the opening 
of the eighteenth century, it tended to become more like English pro- 
cedure. This change, he concludes, was due, in part, to the abandonment 
of earlier innovations, to the imitation of reforms first made in the 
mother country, and — what most interests the reviewer — to the adop- 
tion of technicalities early neglected. The scarcity of materials on pro- 
cedure in criminal trials in Virginia is lamented. The provincial court 
records of Maryland contain more complete accounts, and, in view of the 
close resemblance of the judicial systems of the two colonies, should 
throw more light on the subject. 

The author observes significantly that modifications of English crim- 
inal law as transplanted in Virginia were due primarily to unique con- 
ditions and not ‘‘to a tenderness for lawbreakers or a conscious spirit of 
reform’’ (p. 323). He errs in dismissing deodands with a footnote, for 
these curious forfeitures occupied an important place in the criminal 
law of the colony. 

The book deserves more careful proof reading. Proper names are 
misspelled as ‘‘Saintsbury’’ (pp. 22n, 288n) for ‘‘Sainsbury,’’ ‘‘Stark”’ 
in the footnotes for ‘‘Starke,’’ and ‘‘Strahey’’ (p. 8) for ‘‘Strachey.”’ 
The bibliographical description of county court records is inaccurate. 
The date 1640, for the abolition of the Court of High Commission (pp. 
254, 275), and 1690, for the English Act of Toleration (p. 32), are sur- 
prising slips. This study, strangely enough, is almost a pioneer in the 
field of colonial law. American law can be understood only after schol- 
arly studies like this are made concerning each of the colonies. 

Cyrus H. KarRAKER 


Studies in the History of American Law, With Special Reference to the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By Richard B. Morris. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 285 pp. $4.50.) 

Seventeen years ago Professor Osgood issued a significant challenge 
to American legal scholarship. The eminent historian of the colonial 
era declared that a knowledge of our early law would remain wrapped 
in generalities until competent hands investigated the subject of ‘‘the 
introduction of English law into the colonies, which is also the history 
of the origins of American law.’’ Scholars have been slow to heed the 
challenge, but yet there are signs of an awakened interest. Dr. Morris 
comes forward with his brilliant study to carry the lamp of scholarship 
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into the ‘‘dark ages’’ of American law. He pictures the various shadows 
which have hidden from modern view a sound knowledge of the old law. 
He holds that judicial conservatism has stood as a bar to legal conser. 
vatism. The modern judge followed the easy theory of the transplan. 
tation of the law, with the obvious result ‘‘that in many cases the dicta 
of modern decisions have been predicted on untenable historica] 
grounds.’’ Granting the truth of that statement, it is pertinent to point 
out that the modern judge was forced to follow the line of English pre- 
cedent for the simple reason thai he was not equipped with a chart and 
compass of colonial experience to guide him. There came before him no 
legal historian, a Bracton, to pave the way with an exact knowledge of 
colonial practice and precedent. The whole matter seems to resolve itself 
more into a challenge to scholarship than into a criticism of the courts. 
It was difficult, as Dr. Morris explains, to know what the law was, for 
the colonists could not agree on the extent to which English law should 
apply in this colony or that. It was easy for the modern judge to be mis- 
led by taking official statements of colonial legal policy as identical with 
actual practice, unmindful of the artful discrepancy between the two. 
After all the most serious difficulty confronting both historian and judge 
has been the absence of American legal sources. It is far from sufficient 
to rely upon year books, abridgments, English reports; they will not 
reveal the peculiarities of early American law. Dr. Morris makes clear 
that ‘‘the extent to which the common law was adopted in the colonies 
must be actually determined in each specific situation’’; in brief the 
problem must be followed directly into the records of the courts. But to 
reach that desirable end, the manuscript sources lying scattered in many 
hidden places, must be searched out and made available. It is well to 
point out another matter of distinctive importance. The work of bring- 
ing our early law into the realm of exact knowledge demands that the 
investigator should not only be competently trained in the art of his- 
torical workmanship, but should also be thoroughly equipped with a 
knowledge of law. 

In the very nature of the case English law would be forced to undergo 
radical modification in the process of transplantation from an old order 
to a new condition. Obviously enough the common law of England whose 
lines run back far into the past and then come forward to converge upon 
a highly complex society could not be used in toto in a simple society 
dominated by frontier conditions. A new environment and a people cast 
in a mold of sturdy independence made necessary the scrapping of some 
common law practices and the reshaping of others. Colonial emancipa- 
tion from the old law was considerably hastened by the seareity of law 
reports and legal texts and by a paucity of trained lawyers. The colon- 
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s showed a brusque impatience with legal technicalities and a deep- 


st 
ae hostility to the professional lawyer. In the eighteenth century 
the expansion of business, the rise of a property class, and the coming of 
an American bar brought in their wake a broader adoption of common 
law principles. Colonial law was indigenous and a natural and normal 
erowth in accordance with needs and desires give sanction to the term 


‘‘ American law.”’ 

Dr. Morris proceeds to a specialized study of certain problems which 
seem to him distinetly representative of the development of early Amer- 
ican law. He has proposed for particular treatment the subjects of real 
property, the law of persons, and liability, because they seemed to have 
taken the lion’s share of the attention of the courts. He has taken only 
certain phases of those problems, such as the alienability and distribu- 
tion of real estate, husband and wife, and responsibility for tortious 
acts, because they stand closely interwoven with the peculiar economic, 
social, and cultural conditions of the times. His work carries strength 
because he is careful to see the relationship between life and law in the 
days when both were in the making, and because he makes clear the 
variations between local practise and English precedent. 

Dr. Morris’ work is far from definitive. But he does not presume that 
his pages say the final word on the subject; he knows that much scholarly 
labor must be done before a full and exact knowledge of colonial law 
appears. His is simply a pioneer study hedged about with the limita- 
tions inherent in a preliminary survey. His earnest hope is that his 
labors may encourage others ‘‘to undertake the exploration of some of 
the many fertile fields of American law in the first two centuries of 
existence.’” His studies are scholarly in the finest sense of the term and 
a light to guide others into the unexplored realm of legal scholarship. 
W. T. Roor 


The Makers of the Unwritten Constitution: The Fred Morgan Kirby 
Lectures, Delivered at Lafayette College, 1929. By William Bennett 
Munro. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 156 pp. 
$1.50.) 

The framing of an organic law for the nation was not begun in 1787: 
nor was the task then finished. It was fashioned in the crucible of the 
practical necessities of that day and in harmony with precedents and 
principles long in the making. The waves of history did not cease to roll 
nor genius cease to rise in 1787. The stern historical forces of con- 
tinuity and mutation proceeded on their ceaseless way to modify and 
expand the original document and thus to harmonize it with the na- 
tion’s needs and desires as they developed from decade to decade. 
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Through court decision and statute, by usage and precedent, by tradi. 
tion and attitude, the Constitution has grown into a rambling edifice: 
strikingly different from that devised by the fathers of 1787. 

Such is the theme of this little book; the author modestly lays no 
claim to originality. Mr. Munro does, however, present the whole matter 
from a refreshing angle of vision, with a novelty in the selection and 
synthesis of the issues and personalities of constitutional evolution, and 
in a piquancy of style, that give real importance to his essays. The au. 
thor singles out Hamilton, Marshall, Jackson, and Wilson for special 
treatment; their role as builders of the Constitution is of such ‘‘eon. 
spicuous and enduring importance’’ that they deserve to be listed, 
broadly considered, with Madison, Washington, Franklin, and Morris 
as fathers of the Constitution. They were the heroic figures of the hour; 
each a man of destiny who came forth at a critical juncture to fill the 
distinctive needs of the nation. Hamilton with his financial schemes, 
transformed a lifeless document into a living organism. The author be- 
lieves that America owes more to Hamilton than to any other man for 
her present financial and industrial hegemony. John Marshall found the 
Constitution ‘‘full of silences,’’ and moved by an intense national spirit 
and backed by the power of the Supreme Court, he made those silences 
speak out strongly. He took uncertain words in the Constitution and 
gave them breadth and authority. ‘‘The proofs of his greatness lie 
about us — in our history, our politics, our legal system, and above all 
in our national solidarity.’’ The Constitution of 1787 was not a demo- 
cratic document, the Declaration of Independence was largely a puff of 
wind. It was Jackson, the crusader, who brought the egalitarian princi- 
ples of 1776 into harmony with the organic law of 1787. Jackson was 
the very incarnation of forces in national life that had come to stay, 
whose achievements have become part and parcel of our political system 
today. Lastly, Woodrow Wilson is given an exalted place because ‘‘he 
gave a new significance to executive leadership’’; it is a tragedy that the 
results of his leadership in domestic legislation, ‘‘great and permanent 
in value as they were,’’ have been eclipsed in the popular mind by the 
story of his diplomatic failures. 

It is not meant to say that Mr. Munro approached his theme in the 
attitude of the hero-worshipper. His purpose is to describe and explain, 
simply and objectively, the plain fact that the organic law of the nation 
is subject to the evolutionary processes of history and that great leader- 
ship has played its part in directing that process no less since 1787 than 
in 1787. These essays were first given as lectures to popular audiences; 
the author sees no reason why history should be composed for the eru- 
dite alone. But the erudite might well ponder the philosophy of these 
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essays. The political scientist is too apt to forget that his subject ‘‘is a 
Darwinian, not a Newtonian proposition,’’ too inclined to treat govern- 
ment as a matter of mechanism, forgetful that ‘‘ political science without 
history has no root.’’ 

W. T. Roor 


Criminal Justice in America. By Roscoe Pound. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1930. xiv-+226 pp. $2.00.) 

This book presents Pound’s lectures delivered at Brown University in 
1923. The college student and the layman, not the professional lawyer or 
historian, are the persons addressed. The lectures are crammed with 
learning, but the reader does not find them difficult or recondite. It is 
to be hoped that this startling summary of the situation may have a 
wide reading and deep influence. 

The first two lectures are a social-psychological attack upon the prob- 
lem of criminal justice: the place of criminal law in a scheme of social 
control, the bewildering multiplication of present agencies of menace, 
and the unheard-of strains put upon the system of precepts and sanc- 
tions. The third and fourth lectures outline with sparkling clarity the 
legacies of English criminal-law history and our own nineteenth-century, 
to the present generation. Present day America has institutions — and 
prejudices — which developed under Plantagenet, Puritan, Colonial, 
Jeffersonian, and Jacksonian conditions. The dense conservatism of the 
legal tradition retains ideas and practices which once were appropriate, 
and lets them cumber the ground. 

The fifth lecture is a remarkable survey of criminal justice today giv- 
ing the background in economic, cultural, and institutional need. The 
equipment is found in institutions which are in considerable measure 
incapacitated by their original circumstance and personal interest from 
performing their gigantic task. The reader is constantly reminded of the 
critically important fact that society has passed from frontier to urban 
conditions and is thwarted by the ridiculous inadequacy of means to 
ends, — medieval armor continues as the garb of the polo player. Ob- 
stacles to improvement are found in certain misunderstandings of the 
democratic idea, such as the frontiersman’s idealizing of versatility, and 
distrust of the expert. There is also the attitude of the press, often ignor- 
ant and trivial, usually merely sensation-mongering in its treatment 
of criminal justice, corrupting public opinion and tempting prosecuting 
attorneys into demagogy. Then too there is the propensity to needless 
regimentation of conduct, such as legislative assemblies which arrogate 
to themselves a function of censorship of morals, and fill statute books 
with penal threats which find no sanction in deep-felt publie opinion but 
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instead tend to bring discredit upon the whole penal idea and procedure 

The book surveys various agencies of improvement and reminds the 
reader that social attitudes must be improved by the slow process of 
education, and that there is also a call at the present time for expertly 
framed legislation, as there is for the contributions of rigorous researe) 
in the social sciences and in the much neglected field of the jurispru- 
dence of criminal law. Among the aims of a program of improvement 
great stress is laid upon preventive justice, a field where the social 
worker may well be the lawyer’s guide. Probation and the juvenile 
court show what inventiveness can do, but along these lines only a begin. 
ning has been made. Another great aim may be entitled ‘‘systematized 
individualization.’’ Law always demands system, but modern psychology 
requires with even greater insistence that society individualize its treat- 
ment. 

A final aim is presented in philosophical vein as ‘‘a workable balance 
between the general security and the individual life.’’ The two ortho- 
doxies of natural rights individualism and Marxian socialism are equally 
obsolete. Only as the civilized man is made to realize that he must com- 
bine the ways of ‘‘spontaneous free individual action and collective 
organized effort’’ will ‘‘the paths of criminal justice . . . be made 
straight.’’ 


Henry R. SPENCER 


City Bosses in the United States. A Study of Twenty Municipal Bosses. 
By Harold Zink. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1930. xi+371 
pp. Lllustrations. $4.00.) 

Mr. Zink’s method in this book is to analyze the personalities and ¢a- 
reers of twenty specific bosses, and then to generalize on the basis of the 
materials thus discovered. In the arrangement of the book, however, 
these generalizations are put first ; the author then analyzes each of these 
bosses in twenty separate chapters. The bosses selected for the purposes 
of such a study are a fairly representative group, having been chosen 
with reference to geographical location, party affiliation, relationship to 
a well established political machine, and extent of jurisdiction. They 
include the famous five Tammany bosses; MeManes, Durham, and Ed. 
Vare of Philadelphia; Magee and Flinn of Piitsburgh; Roger Sullivan 
and Fred Lundin of Chicago; George B. Cox of Cincinnati; Colonel 
Butler of St. Louis; Dr. Ames of Minneapolis; Abe Ruef of San Fran- 
cisco; Mayor Behrman of New Orleans; Hugh McLaughlin of Brooklyn; 
Martin Lomasney of Boston; and Big Tim Sullivan of New York. The 
last two are commonly classed as mere ward bosses, but Mr. Zink con- 
siders them influential beyond their wards and therefore deserving of 
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inclusion; others, such as Flinn, Cox, Roger Sullivan, and Lundin (to 
say nothing of the Tammany quintet) come very close to being state 
bosses. Ten are Democrats, seven are Republicans, one (Flinn) was 
first a Republican and later a Progressive, and two (Butler and Ames) 
might be said to be bi-partisan. Probably almost any list of the twenty 
city bosses of first importance in the United States would include at least 
fifteen of these names. 

The reviewer’s expectations that this volume would reveal much about 
the conditions that have brought about the boss and the methods by 
which the boss maintains himself in power were not fulfilled, probably 
because the author attempted too much. To study any one boss is a 
large task; to analyze twenty in a single volume is a futile one. The 
result is a series of twenty interesting but very sketchy biographies, with 
little or no attention to anything but the personal history and charac- 
teristics of each boss. Something has been contributed to our knowledge 
of those on the list who are least known, such as Lomasney, Butler, and 
Behrman ; and it is of course worthwhile to have systematic sketches of 
those more notorious, such as Abe Ruef and Doe Ames. Zink’s sketches 
of the Tammany bosses, however, contribute nothing that was not al- 
ready well-known, and cannot compare with the treatment given them in 
such a book as Werner’s Tammany Hall. 

Occasionally there is a suggestion of something quite significant, such 
as the brief account of the Cox organization and methods in Cincinnati 
(pp. 270-271) ; that of Butler’s bi-partisan methods in St. Louis is prob- 
ably the best in the book (chap. XVII). But the somewhat anomalous 
activities of Boss Flinn as a Roosevelt Progressive are only mentioned 
(pp. 252, 255) ; Lundin is said to have ‘‘devoted practically every day 
and night’’ for three years to making Thompson mayor of Chicago in 
1915, but there is no hint as to his methods (p. 281) ; Vare is said to have 
devised a most efficient system for getting out the vote, but nothing is 
revealed about his system (p. 224) ; the sketch of Olvaney is utterly in- 
adequate in its treatment of the circumstances of his selection as the 
Tammany boss (p. 168) or of his resignation from that exalted post 
(pp. 176-77). 

The making of generalizations is very difficult as Mr. Zink appreciates ; 
his results in his preliminary summary do not seem on the whole parti- 
cularly significent. He finds that ‘‘ancestry of note and family trees 
apparently do not greatly interest municipal overlords’’ (p. 6); that 
‘a Surprising number of these bosses lost their fathers at early ages’’ 
and hence were forced into breadwinning (p. 7) ; that ‘‘although munici- 
pal rulers as a whole can boast of no great achievement in the field of 
formal education, a few of their number have done well’’ (p. 10) ; that 
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some bosses are heavy and some light, some are in good health and some 
in poor health, some handsome and some homely, ‘‘some barons dres 
flashily, others nattily, and still others shabbily’’ (pp. 13-15) ; some have 
personal magnetism and others do not (p. 18) ; some are aggressive and 
some are cautious (p. 22) ; some construct their political machines and 
some steal them (p. 23). Mr. Zink sums up these and other generaliza. 
tions as follows: ‘‘The classic description of the derby-hatted, sport. 
suited, flashy-jewelried, plug-ugly boss, with coarse, brutal features, 
protruding paunch, and well-chewed stogy, who has no morals and js 
socially impossible, is about as accurate as most of the other ‘typical’ 
portrayels. Political bosses are not a distinct species of human beings 
but possess the physical, mental, and moral variations of men in general”’ 
(p. 65). 

The style of the book is affected somewhat by the constant use of nick- 
names, as, for example, ‘‘Honorable’’ Tweed, which recurs so often as 
to be positively tiresome. Lomasney, first called ‘‘Czar,’’ suddenly be- 
comes ‘‘Mahatma’’ without any explanation, and then both terms are 
used so indiscriminately that they sometimes seem to be applied to 
different persons and the result is confusing (pp. 72, 76, 77). ‘‘ Honest 
John’’ Kelly seems to be accepted as an appropriate designation, Mr. 
Zink apparently being unaware of Mayor Havemeyer’s famous letter to 
Kelly saying that he (Kelly) was worse than Tweed. 

There is no bibliography, but the footnotes show that Mr. Zink used 
materials of first importance, particularly the contemporary news- 
papers. It is, however, regrettable that he apparently used Lynch’s 
valuable book on Boss Tweed very little and Werner’s excellent study of 
Tammany Hall not at all; he similarly ignored the numerous recent 
periodical articles dealing with these matters, excepting only the two 
written by Boss Olvaney himself. The book is useful as a convenient 
source for the details with respect to the personal lives and character- 
istics of these twenty American rulers. 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 


Constitution Making in Indiana: A Source Book of Constitutional Docu 
ments with Historical Introduction and Critical Notes. By Charles 
Kettleborough. Vol. III, 1916-30. (Indianapolis: Historical Bureau 
of the Indiana Library and Historical Department, 1930. xix+411 
pp.) 

This volume supplements two earlier volumes in this series, the three 
volumes forming a complete history and source-book of the constitutional 
development of the state of Indiana. Indiana is one of the states whose 
constitution is substantially impossible to change, and in the period cov- 
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ered by the present volume (1916-30) but one constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted, that of 1921 extending suffrage to women and with- 
drawing it from foreign-born persons who have not become fully natural- 
ized. Yet the Indiana constitution of 1851 badly needs amendment, and 
the period since 1916 has been an active one in effort, though not in 
achievement. During the period covered by this volume, seventeen pro- 
posed amendments were submitted to popular vote, and the one that was 
ratified was subjected to judicial contest. A proposal for a constitu- 
tional convention was rejected by popular vote in 1914, and a legislative 
effort in 1917 to eall a constitutional convention without a vote of the 
people was defeated by a decision of the state supreme court. Prior to 
the period covered by this volume, a legislative effort in 1911 to propose 
a new constitution was also defeated by judicial decision. Mr. Kettle- 
borough’s volume will not attract much interest beyond the limits of 
Indiana, but the carefully edited documents present a valuable account 
of the present constitutional problems of an important state. This ac- 
count is the more interesting because constitutional limitations upon 
change, imposed in 1851, render the solution of present-day problems 
difficult if not impossible. Yet Indiana is not alone in this respect. 
Illinois, Minnesota, and some other states also have constitutions that 
are substantially impossible to change. 

WALTER F.. Dopp 


A Civic History of Kansas City, Missouri. By Roy Ellis. (Springfield, 
Missouri: The Author, 1930. viii+243 pp. Frontispiece.) 

To students of the West and of American municipal government as 
well as the general reader interested in civic affairs this volume by 
Dr. Ellis is recommended. After laying the economic and _ social 
foundations for the development of Kansas City as the trading center 
for a vast agricultural empire, the writer discusses chronologically the 
various phases of the city government. Like most other American cities 
Kansas City was, for many years, the subject of special legislation by 
the state, but the Missouri constitution of 1875 gave to the city the right 
to control its own local affairs. 

The various features of the city government from its incorporation to 
the present time have been subjected to a searching analysis, by a close 
study of the various state constitutions, city charters, ordinances and 
laws dealing with Kansas City, but it is to be regretted that the writer 
does not give an explanation of the inner forces which produced such 
complicated legal institutions. Perhaps the high point in the develop- 
ment of the municipal institutions of Kansas City was the adoption of 
the city manager type of government in 1926. Dr. Ellis judiciously con- 
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cludes that: ‘‘Time has not yet granted sufficient perspective in which 
to offer final judgment upon the success or failure of manager govyerp. 
ment in Kansas City,’’ but he finds that there is less delay and shifting 
of responsibility and that there have been notable improvements in yar. 
ious aspects of the city government although there have been failures 
‘*in the field of personnel management.’’ 

The value of Dr. Ellis’s contribution is considerably enhanced because 
it contains not only a minute examination of the ordinances and char. 
ters which have characterized the government of Kansas City but also 
a comparison with similar features of other city governments which have 
faced the same problems. On the other hand, this study in city govern. 
ment suffers from a lack of emphasis on those integrating forces which 
unify the political, economic, and social life of any community. Al- 
though the volume is weil supplied with footnotes a formal bibliog. 
raphy would add to its effectiveness. 

Epa@ar A. Hour 


Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1497-1783. Edited by 
H. A. Innis. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1929. xxxiv+ 
581 pp. $4.00.) 

The present volume, the first of a series of three which are intended to 
cover the economic history of Canada to 1914, is limited to the period 
before 1783, and is divided into two main parts, one covering the fishing 
industry from 1497 to 1783, and the other the fur trade. The documents, 
based mainly on archival material, but often supplemented by interest- 
ing extracts from other sources, like business papers and the Quebe 
Gazette, are arranged according to subject matter, and in chronological 
order. They furnish a valuable supplement to the collections published 
some years ago by Dr. Adam Short on Canadian currency, exchange, and 
finance during the French regime. Over one-fourth of the volume is in 
French. 

Although scores of documents illustrate the changing fortunes and 
technique of the fisheries, and the fur trade, the two industries which 
dominated the entire economic life of the provinces, it would be mis- 
leading to assume from the sub-titles that the choice of materials was 
strictly limited to these two occupations. Under Part I, dealing with the 
fishing industry, one finds scores of selections that throw light on the 


habits and daily life of fishing communities, regulations governing the 
industry, problems of labor, wages and health, foreign competition and 
trade relations with New England, the West Indies and Europe, price 
tables, shipbuilding, immigration, agriculture, land policy, and public 
finance. Part II, dealing with the fur trade, includes, among other 
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items, documents that touch upon climatic conditions, housing facilities, 
tithing, erop reports, slavery and the slave-trade, the migration of 
American Loyalists, postal facilities, insurance, the state of the currency, 
the effects of intercolonial and European wars, and problems of trans- 
portation. 

Brief introductory notes and bibliographies are scattered throughout 
the volume, and at the end, a short select bibliography for Canadian eco- 
nomie history for the period after 1783 has been added. The editing 
seems to have been carefully done, and a detailed table of contents 
proves very helpful in locating material. This collection fills a real need 
for students of early Canadian history, and it is to be hoped that the 
work on the two volumes which are to follow, may be expedited and as 
carefully done. Students of the colonial beginnings of the United States 
will find the volume useful, especially because of its many references to 
New England and the region of the Great Lakes. 

Cart WITTKE 











The Old China Trade. By Foster Rhea Dulles. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflln Company, 1930. iv+228 pp. Illustrations, appendix, and 
sources. $4.00.) 

The volume under review is an account of the beginnings and the 
development of American trade to Canton from the first voyage of the 
Empress of China in 1784 down to and including the negotiating of the 
first American-Chinese treaty in 1844. In thirteen brief chapters the 
author presents such topics as: the Empress of China, Old Canton, 
Ships and Cargoes, the Northwest Coast, Hawaii and Spanish America, 
the Seal Fisheries, Islands of the South Seas, Changing Trade, American 
Relations with the Chinese, Opium and Equality, Anglo-Chinese Hos- 
tilities, the Cushing Mission, and the Treaty of Wanghia. An appendix 
gives in some detail the value of American trade with China during the 
period noted above. This is followed by a bibliography of some 160 
titles and a brief index. 

To the general reader this volume should prove of considerable inter- 
est. The style is clear if not forceful. The topies are well organized and 
there is a liberal sprinkling of rather well-chosen illustrations. In brief 
compass it presents the more essential aspects of what has been and still 
is an all too little known phase of early American commerce. To the 
specialist also this volume will have a limited appeal. The early chap- 
ters dealing with pre-treaty commerce, bring together much information 
of value. But it cannot be said that the book provides more than a good 
introduction to the subject. It is unfortunate that a volume giving con- 
siderable evidence of careful preparation should be almost entirely lack- 
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ing in documentation. A non-critical bibliography in which primary and 
secondary sources are thrown together in alphabetical order is an aggra. 
vation to the specialist and of no intelligent use to the general reader, 

Exception may well be taken to points throughout the text. To state 
that ‘‘the Chinese were honestly trying to enforce’’ Commissioner Lin’s 
erusade against opium (p. 161), is at best careless phraseology. Con- 
vincing evidence is as yet lacking for the statement (p. 171) that ‘‘the 
most-favored-nation doctrine’’ was ‘‘the foundation of the open-door 
policy.’’ A similar confusion of these two policies occurs again in refer. 
ence to the Cushing-Tyler correspondence (p. 184). Again the state- 
ment (p. 203) that ‘‘it was Caleb Cushing who definitely established the 
principle of extraterritoriality’’ between China and the West is mis. 
leading. It was the British who ‘‘definitely established’’ the principle; 
Cushing’s contribution was a clear definition of criminal extraterri- 
toriality and extension of the principle to civil cases. 

Nevertheless, the author has made a worthwhile contribution in pre- 
senting the outlines of early American commerce to the Far East. It 
should bring to other students a fuller realization of the many unex- 
plored topies in this field. 

Pau H. Ciype 


The Berkshire Studies in European History: The Age of Louis XIV. 


By Laurence B. Packard. (xii+144 pp. $0.85); The Second Hun- 
dred Years War, 1689-1815. By Arthur H. Buffington. (xi+144_ 
pp. $0.85) ; The Organization of Medieval Christianity. By Summer- 
field Baldwin. (x+105 pp. $1.00); European Imperialism in 
Africa. By Halford Lancaster Hoskins. (x+118 pp. $1.00); Jm- 
perialism and Nationalism in the Far East. By David Edward 
Owen. (xii+128 pp. $1.00); Medieval Slavdom and the Rise of 
Russia. By Frank Novak. (xii+-152 pp. $1.00). (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1929-1930. ) 

In the December, 1929 issue of the Mississrpp1 VALLEY HIsToricaL 
Review the reviewer had the privilege of commenting upon the first six 
volumes of the Berkshire Studies. Since then six more volumes have 
appeared, and these will be subjected to the same standards of criticism 
as their predecessors, namely, — first, each volume in the series should 
enlarge upon what the textbook or classroom lecture offers beginners 
in history; second, the narrative should not be too heavily loaded with 
mere facts but should be largely interpretative in character; third, the 
picture should not be crowded with too many faces; and fourth, the 
style should be readable and should sustain interest all the way through. 

Judged by such criteria the first six volumes fared rather badly. Two 
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were ranked as complete failures, three but partially successful, and 
only one wholly so. Of the second six not one can be rated as a total 
failure and three conform pretty closely to the above standards. The 
best conceived and executed is Packard’s Age of Louis XIV. Curiously 
enough, it was his volume on the Commercial Revolution that seemed the 
only wholly suecessful one in the first group. The first chapter of this 
book deals with the absolute monarchy of the seventeenth century, giving 
some account of the origin of the idea of divine rights of kings and pay- 
ing special attention to the government of France under Louis and the 
life of his times; the second is devoted to the international aspects of 
Louis’ reign, with the diplomacy and the warfare of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and Louis’ use of the same as the main theme; and the third con- 
siders the intellectual achievements of the age, particularly those in the 
realms of art, literature, and science. The third chapter is not as good 
as the first two, but that is due to the nature of the subject matter. One 
would expect to find something in this volume on Louis’ wars, but the 
author happily proceeded on the presumption that the beginner would 
already know enough about that subject from his textbook or the class- 
room lectures. 

3uffington’s Second Hundred Years War, 1689-1815, has a well- 
defined theme — the struggles between England and France from Louis 
XIV to Napoleon inclusive — but the one hundred page limit set for 
volumes in the series has precluded a satisfactory development of that 
theme. Except in the second chapter, which is devoted to the Seven 
Years War, the subject matter is too much condensed for beginners and 
is less than what they will find in their text books. Either the volume 
should have been expanded to twice its size, which would have been 
against the rule, or the theme should have been developed in two sep- 
arate volumes. 

saldwin’s Organization of Medieval Christianity is an unusual book. 
It is constructed on Rudolph Sohm’s hypothesis that the church was 
thought of, in the beginning, not as a mere human society, but as the 
living body of Christ, with an inspired membership, ministry, and 
government, and that by the thirteenth century, at least, it had come to 
be looked upon as an independent and perfect society of human beings, 
founded and protected from wrong and error by Christ, and having a 
distinct body of law and a well-organized hierarchy with the pope at its 
head. The author expresses his doubts as to the advisability of present- 
ing Sohm’s unaccepted hypothesis to beginners, and one is inclined to 
agree with him but for a somewhat different reason. Not only does this 
hypothesis remain generally unaccepted as yet, but Sohm’s theory seems 
somewhat too abstruse for beginners, especially when presented in so 
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brief a form as in Baldwin’s book. Much in this volume is clear and 
interesting, but the average freshman will have considerable difficulty in 
grasping the conception of the early church as a mystery or a sacrament 
and in following the stages in the transformation of the church into 
corporation. If a little more space had been given to these topics and less 
to others that are manifestly obvious, the author might have been some- 
what more successful in his effort. 

At this point it may be well to express the wish that the editors will 
include a volume in the series on the medieval church at its height which 
will give an account of its institutions, practices, and doctrines at that 
time. Such a volume would be very welcome and would doubtless be 
more generally and effectively used than the one Baldwin has produced. 

Hoskin’s European Imperialism in Africa and Owen’s Imperialism 
and Nationalism in the Far East measure up fairly well to the standards 
outlined above. They open up for beginners the history of the projec- 
tion of European influences into Africa and the Far East and some of 
the problems in international relations that have arisen therefrom. 
Owen’s book also develops briefly the reaction that foreign influences 
have had upon China and Japan in recent times. 

Novak’s Medieval Slavdom and the Rise of Russia is not well balanced. 
The first chapter surveys the rise of several Slavic principalities, Bohe- 
mia, Poland, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Serbia, the Kievan State, and Muscovy, 
and is doubtless intended as a background for the history of Russia from 
Ivan the Great to Catherine the Great inclusive, which is presented in 
the second and third chapters. Unfortunately the first chapter consists 
of little more than a list of the princes of the various principalities and 
the battles in which they were engaged from time to time veritable 
historical sawdust for freshmen or for any one else for that matter. A 
few generalizations as to the formation of these early Slavie principali- 
ties and their relations with each other would have served the purpose 
far better. The other two chapters are very well done. Special atten- 
tion is given to Peter the Great and Catherine the Great, and beginning 
students will find the accounts of these two characters very helpful in 
understanding their place in history. Unfortunately the history of the 
other Slavie peoples mentioned in the first chapter is not brought down 
evenly with the Russians, save in the single instance of the Poles. A 
different arrangement of subject matter would have made it possible for 
the reader to secure a general idea as to what had become of the Bohe- 
mians, Bulgarians, and Serbs by the time Poland had disappeared from 
the map. 

In the preface of each volume of the series, the editors have an- 
nounced that ‘‘maps and diagrams will occasionally be furnished with 
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the text when specially needed.’’ So far that promise has been fulfilled 
in only one of the twelve volumes published, Wright’s Geographical 
Basis of European History. Maps ought by all means to have been in- 
eluded in the Hoskins, Owen, and Novak studies. The editors expect too 
much when they presume that a good historical atlas will be in the hands 
of beginners of history as they read these little volumes. While too much 
must not be asked of editors and publishers in the production of low 
priced books, yet maps ought to be provided when they are absolutely 









essential. 

To repeat a remark made in the previous review, the success of these 
studies will depend largely upon skillful editorial supervision. At pres- 
ent one is inclined to wonder whether the editors have always been 
watching closely the manuscript submitted to them. At least one of the 
editors understands what type of book is needed for beginners, as the 
two most successful volumes in the series so far are from his pen. It is 
hoped that his good example will be emulated more and more in the 











volumes that are to follow. 






E. M. Vio.LetTtTe 












Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. By Ivy 
Pinchbeck. (New York: F. C. Crofts and Company, 1930. x+-342 
pp. $5.00.) 

While this volume is primarily intended as a study of woman’s place 
in industry, as a whole, it may almost be said that the major contribu- 
tion of the book is to assist in the revision of the popular notion of what 
the industrial revolution really was during its initial hundred years. 
Miss Pinchbeck is forced to limit her examination of woman’s work to 
those trades which were most definitely affected by the technical pro- 
gress and economic reorganization of the period. She omits, therefore, 
domestie servants and workers, whose industries continued without much 
alteration until after 1850. Yet, in pursuing her women workers in 
agriculture (to which the first section of the book is devoted), the textile 
trades, mining, the metal trades, and many crafts and professions, Miss 
Pinchbeck covers a considerable portion of the industrial field. While 
the dynamie effects of the machine, the steam engine, and the factory 
stand out clearly, these new elements are placed in better perspective. 
The continued dominance of the domestic system and the small work- 
shop during the entire period except in certain special lines of industry 
is brought out very sharply. 

Women did not enter industry and agriculture with the industrial 
revolution. Among the industrial classes they were employed before 
1750, although their earnings were often included in the sum paid to the 
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head of the family. Among agriculturalists and traders, women were 
partners with their husbands, often attending to the management end of 
the business with great success. Unfortunately the labor of women was 
considered as supplementary and subsidiary, and those forced to earn 
their own living received an extremely low wage. 

When the industrial revolution took occupations from the home and 
transferred them to the factory, the family group was broken up, and 
women were left at first without employment. Later, they were absorbed 
by the factories, but owing to the tradition of low wages their competi. 
tion reacted seriously upon the position of the male workers until event- 
ual readjustments were made. The descriptions of social conditions are 
vivid with contemporary comments and views, and these are not the 
least valuable parts of the rich documentation of Miss Pinchbeck’s ex. 
ceedingly fine and judicious work. 


FREDERICK C. Dietz 


A Miniature History of Art. By R. H. Wilenski. With a Chapter on 
American Art. By Edward Alden Jewell. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1930. xii+136 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

In the preface the author admits that he is ‘‘mounting to a height to 
survey an age.’’ He succeeds. Whole centuries even millenniums of art 
activity appear like city blocks when seen from the air. The title of this 
book might well have been an Air-plane View of the History of Art. 


This view has its obvious advantages. It also has the disadvantage of not 
dealing with art as a quality in the work of men’s hands. The author 
boasts that he uses ‘‘no appreciative or censorious adjeciives.’’ He re- 
veals ‘‘the extent to which the actual forms of art have been the result 
of surrounding circumstances.’”’ 

An airplane view of a city has its surprises. So has this view of the 
history of art. The art of primitive man fills but two pages of text; three 
thousand years of Egyptian art, but two more, Greek art is honored with 
four; but Roman art is given only the two pages again. The eighth cen- 
tury was ‘‘the only time that a war has been fought about art.’’ Da 
Vinci appears ‘‘as engineer and pageant master, designer of costumes 
and processions and a bath for the Duchess Beatrice in the castle park.’’ 
‘*Perugino and Pintoriechio were in partnership as a firm of ecclesiasti- 
eal decordors’’ and ‘‘at one time had Raphael as an apprentice on their 
staff.’’? ‘‘Raphael was essentially an architect.’’ Rembrandt is the 
founder of the movement that proclaims the doctrine that ‘‘the only art 
of value is art which expresses the artist’s personal reactions as an in- 
dividual man.’’ French art under Louis David’s direction ‘‘was re- 
stricted to Revolutionary propaganda.’’ ‘‘The concoctions of Turner, 
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who was a globe trotter, alternated between the picturesque-classical 
fyrniture-picture tradition of Claude with the new Romantic creed that 
he had come across in Paris, and the Norwich-Dutch naturalism of 
(onstable.’’ Burne-Jones ‘‘combined imitation of the pictures of Botti- 
celli with a pseudo-Gothie Pre-Raphaelitism.’’ ‘‘The first shell,’’ in the 
World War ‘‘blew nineteenth-century Romantie Individualism to 
blazes.’’ The Cubistie attitude is the symbol of twentieth-century life.’’ 
Such generalizations are spectacular. 

Even a cursory reading of the history of art reveals scraps of experi- 
ence which have saddened, vexed, hampered, spurred, or uplifted the 
artists in every age. Changing the figure of speech, one might say that 
the author has taken these scraps, like brilliant bits of colored glass, and 
has thrown them into a kaleidoscope where his three mirrors, priest- 
craft, imperialism, and pride, seem to determine the entire pattern of 
the history of art. 

The author is well aware that his outline ‘‘is open to the change of 
being too materialistic,’’ that ‘‘it presents but one facet of the develop- 
ment surveyed,’’ and that ‘‘the development of man’s aesthetic con- 
sciousness’’ is not considered. With this frank understanding at the out- 
set, this remarkable book is well worth reading and integrating with the 
more significant elements in the history of creative art. 

Edward Alden Jewell has added a chapter on America and art. This 


is followed by a selected list of art works, illustrating the outline, which 
may be seen in the Art Institute of Chicago, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Detroit Institute of Arts, the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, and the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association will take place in Lexington, Kentucky, April 30-May 2, 
1931. John L. Oliver, of the University of Pittsburgh, chairman of the 
program, announces formal arrangements for the presentation of the 
following papers: ‘‘The Scandinavian Element in the Northwest,”’ by L. 
M. Larson, University of Illinois; ‘‘Indian Trade in the South,’’ by R. 
S. Cotterill, Florida State College for Women; ‘‘The Silver Republicans 
in the Election of 1896,’’ by Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri; ‘‘ Bor- 
der Compromises during the Civil War,’’ by Charles J. Ritchey, Macales. 
ter College, St. Paul; ‘‘Filson’s Map of Kentucky,’’ by R. C. Ballard 
Thruston, Filson Club, Louisville; ‘‘Cassius M. Clay,’’ by William H. 
Townsend, Lexington; ‘‘ Maysville Road,’’ by Charles M. Knapp, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; and ‘‘ Anglo-American Penetration into Spanish 
Louisiana, 1776-1803,’’ by Lawrence Kinnaird, University of California. 
For her presidential address, Miss Louise P. Kellogg will give a paper 
on ‘‘France and the Mississippi Valley,’’ Frederic L. Paxson, of the 
University of Wisconsin, will lead the discussion in a session devoted to 
the ‘‘Turner Thesis of Frontier History, As Viewed, in the Light of 
Forty Years Study,’’ and Archibald Henderson, of the University of 
North Carolina, will diseuss ‘‘ Land Speculation in the Old Southwest,”’ 
at one of the dinner meetings. A paper relating to the several collections 
of sources for Kentucky history will be presented by J. T. Dorris, of 
the Kentucky State Teachers’ College, Richmond, at the conference of 
historical societies, and A. C. Krey, of the University of Minnesota, will 
preside over a special session of history teachers. 

The committee on local arrangements, in charge of Charles M. Knapp, 
is planning a historical pilgrimage for Friday afternoon, and possibly a 
more extensive one for Saturday afternoon. 


The publication of Dr. William W. Folwell’s History of Minnesota, 
begun by the Minnesota Historical Society in 1921, has been completed 
with the bringing out of Volume IV, comprising essays on various 
special topics in the history of the state, such as the iron mines, public 
education, and Chippewa Indian problems, which the author chose to 
exclude from the chronological narrative in the earlier volumes. Volume 
IV contains a consolidated index. Dr. Grace L. Nute, curator of manu- 
scripts, has assembled the documents for several volumes of records of 
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Minnesota missions to the Indians and is now engaged in editing the 
frst of them. Other projects under way include the second volume of 
Vinnesota in the War with Germany and a bibliography of Minnesota 
newspapers, and an inventory of files, the latter being a joint project of 
the Society and the graduate school of the University of Minnesota. 

The most important collection of manuscripts recently acquired by 
the Society are the papers of Reverend Stephen R. Riggs, missionary to 
the Sioux, consisting of about five hundred letters written chiefly from 
1863 to 1866 by missionaries, native preachers, half-breeds, and others 
interested in the welfare of the Indians. Many of the letters are in the 
Sioux language. Other manuscript accessions include extracts from the 
diaries for 1855 and 1856 of Curtis H. Pettit, a pioneer business man of 
Minneapolis; the papers of John J. Jerabek, a leader of Bohemian immi- 
vrants; those of Clarence W. Alvord, the historian, including tran- 
scripts of valuable historical documents; and the autobiography of Dr. 
Frederic Andros, a physician to the Winnebago in Minnesota in the 
forties. Another autobiography, a typed copy of which has been ac- 
quired, is that of the late Judge James H. Quinn of St. Paul, whose 
record begins with the early sixties when he left his Wisconsin home to 
travel in a prairie schooner to southern Minnesota. Among recent addi- 
tions to the state archives in the custody of the Society are thirty-one 
boxes of letters written to Governors Van Sant and Johnson and fifty- 
nine volumes of letter-press copies of the letters of Governors Johnson, 
Eberhart, and Hammond, and of the board of pardons for the decade 
from 1905 to 1915. The attorney general of Minnesota recently trans- 
ferred to the Society the contents of an entire vault, consisting of about 
one hundred and fifty boxes of correspondence for the period from 1880 
to 1911. 

The Society is engaged jointly with the state highway department in 
a project for erecting steel markers along the state highways calling at- 
tention to historie sites in the vicinity, and has furnished inscriptions for 
more than thirty such markers in twenty-five different counties, many 
of which have already been erected by the highway department. Mean- 
while a survey of historic sites, markers, and monuments in Minnesota 
has been begun under the Society’s auspices; with Willoughby M. Bab- 
cock, curator of the museum as active director, a comprehensive report 
for the state is expected to result. 

Publie educational work of various kinds receives considerable atten- 
tion from the Society including talks by members of the staff, and num- 
erous reports on historical subjects by the ‘‘Information Bureau.’’ An 
historical exhibit centering about the theme of the farmer in Minnesota 

history was staged at the annual state fair. A total of twenty-six talks 
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or papers were given during the summer by four members of the staff. 
The Society’s ‘‘Information Bureau’’ has sent out approximately 
seventy-five special reports on historical subjects in the past six months 
Three new county historical societies were launched during the fall and 
winter and movements were started looking toward organization in at 
least seven other counties. With the leaders in such local historical ep. 
terprises the Society maintains close codperation. 

The Society has maintained its active membership of about fifteen 
hundred despite a recent increase in the dues of annual members from 
two to three dollars, of sustaining members from five to ten dollars, and 
of life members from twenty-five to fifty dollars. There are also 190 
schools and libraries that subscribe to the current publications, and 
twenty-two institutional members. The annual meeting of the Society 
was held on January 19, 1931. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin at its annual meeting 
adopted the superintendent’s suggestion for a pictorial survey of the 
state in codperation with rural teachers, the superintendent of public 
instruction, the editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, and the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin. A syllabus has 
been prepared by the superintendent for the guidance of teachers in 
securing and transmitting rural pictorial data for filing at the historical 
library. The Society has voted to apply a portion of its funds to this 
object. 

An interesting collection of papers relating to Territorial Governor 
James Duane Doty has been acquired by the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. This collection contains, among many others, several letters 
from Lewis Cass, several from John Jacob Astor, and one each from 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and Millard Filmore, as well as a large 
number of historically important letters from N. P. Talmadge, James 
Wilson, and Governor Woodbridge of Michigan. 

The Wisconsin Archaeological Society has completed an Indian history 
survey for the inhabitants of Chenequa Village of Pine, Beaver, and 
North Lakes in Waukesha County, Wisconsin, and has published and 
cireulated an illustrated report on the Indian history and other remains 
of this beautiful lake region. 


The Geneva Lake Historical Society is preparing to celebrate this 
spring the one hundredth anniversary of the coming of Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Kinzie to this lake region on their way to assume charge of the 
United States Indian Agency at Portage on the Wisconsin River. Pau! 
B. Jenkins, historian of Williams Bay, is making elaborate plans for 
this celebration. The Society has just republished a report on an Indian 
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history survey of Lake Geneva and Como conducted by Charles E. 
Brown and Theodore T. Brown in 1929. 


The Indiana Historical Society held its centennial and twelfth annual 
history conference at Indianapolis, December 11, 12, and 13, 1930. At 
the formal contennial session papers were presented by James A. Wood- 
burn, ‘‘Indiana and Her History’’ and by Evarts B. Greene, ‘‘Our 
Pioneer Historical Societies.’’ At the Saturday morning session of the 
history section of the Indiana State Teachers Association papers were 
offered by A. T. Volwiler on the ‘‘Senatorial Career of Benjamin Harri- 
son,’’ and by A. W. Crandall on ‘‘The Place of General American His- 
tory in the College Course,’’ and a discussion followed led by Albert L. 
Kohlmaier. 


In a meeting at Columbus on November 1, 1930, the ‘‘ Committee on 
Codperation’’ for Ohio history endorsed proposals for the preparation 
of a sesqui-centennial state history, for the publication of a series of 
monographs on Ohio history, and for the calandering or photostating of 
Ohio materials in libraries outside the state. 


Dr. Max Farrand of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery announced that Godfrey Davies, assistant professor of history 
at the University of Chicago, has accepted an appointment on the perma- 
nent research staff of the Huntington Library where he will be responsi- 
ble for certain portions of the editorial work connected with the publi- 
cations of the library. 


The standing committee of the American Historical Association for 
the administration of the Albert J. Beveridge fund announces that it 
will give consideration to worth while projects for the collecting and 
editing of source material upon important but neglected phases of Amer- 
ican history, especially in the field of sectional relations and the slavery 
controversy. The first project, a collection of ‘‘Southern Editorials on 
Secession, 1860-61,’’ by Dwight L. Dumond of the University of Mich- 
igan is in an advanced stage of preparation. The committee consists of 
Ulrich B. Phillips, Yale University, chairman, Roy F. Nichols, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Arthur C. Cole, Western Reserve University. 


The Second International Congress of the History of Science and 
Technology will take place in London, England from Monday, June 29 to 
Friday, July 3, 1931, with the Science Museum as its headquarters. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the honorary secretary of the Congress, 
H. W. Dickinson, The Science Museum, South Kensington, London, 
S. W. 7. 
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Because of interest expressed in the visit to Russia last summer of 
Professor Henry R. Seager, of Columbia University, and his party, plans 
are being made to organize a similar group to go to Russia during the 
summer of 1931. This party will meet in Berlin on July 6, 1931 ang 
spend five weeks in Russia, visiting the industrial centers, financial insti. 
tutions, schools, courts, workers’ clubs, codperative farms, museums, and 
places of historical interest. Anyone interested in joining this party 
should communicate with Roy H. Mackay, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


The social and economic historian of the future will find useful the 
issues of the Pittsburgh Business Review, the first number of which has 
just made its appearance under the direction of Dr. Ralph J. Watkins 
of the University of Pittsburgh, formerly a member of the faculty of the 
Ohio State University. This Review takes its place along side of other 
journals like the Ohio Bulletin of Business Research. 


A study of the trends of ‘‘ Agriculture in Pennsylvania’’ since 1840, 
by George F. Johnson, has been published as General Bulletin No. 484 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 


Among recent pamphlet publications of the McKinley Publishing Com- 
pany are ‘‘ Political Parties in the United States,’’ by R. W. Kelsey, and 


a ‘‘Bibliography of American Biography,’’ by Florence H. and Howard 
E. Wilson, intended for use in the secondary schools. The latter contains 
sections on the period of discovery and exploration and on the settle- 
ment of the West which are of special interest to readers of this Review. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for September, 1930 contains a mono- 
graph on ‘‘The Archaeology of the Whitewater Valley,’’ by Frank M. 
Setzler. 


America’s Story as Told in Postage Stamps, by Edward M. Allen 
(Whittlesey House, New York, 1930), is a brief elementary outline of 
American history which ingeniously illustrates the record with the var- 
ious special issues of American postage stamps in commemoration of 
various important historical events from the Viking voyages to Lind- 
bergh’s trans-Atlantic flight. 


The Phantom of Big Stone Lake, by Henry Luge (The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, 1930), is a collection of stories relating to 
Indians, pioneers, politics, exogamy, and a college dog. The work was 
not prepared with the interests or needs of the serious historical student 
in mind. 
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As the first woman employee of the government ranger service Mrs. 
‘White Mountain’’ Smith in her book I Married A Ranger (Stanford 
University Press, 1930), has undertaken to give an account of some of 
the more ‘‘human’”’ aspects of a ranger’s life. Using her own experiences 
in the Grand Canyon National Park, the author has given a picture of 
interesting incidents relating particularly to the life of ‘‘Uncle Sam’s’’ 
servants in the national playgrounds. 


Among articles of importance to readers of the Mississipr1 VALLEY 
HistoricAL Review published during the past season may be noted: 
“The Chieago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad,’’ by Arthur M. Borak 
and ‘‘Prices in the Mississippi Valley Preceding the War of 1812,’’ by 
George R. Taylor, in the Journal of Economic and Business History 
(November); ‘‘Making a Farm on the Frontier; Extracts from the 
Diaries of Mitchell Young Jackson,’’ by Solon J. Buck, in Agricultural 
History (July) ; ‘‘Father Gabriel de la Ribourde,’’ a continued article, 
by Marion A. Habig, ‘‘Fray Juan de Padilla,’’ by Paul J. Folk, and 
“Charles Galpin’s Journal,’’ a document, in Mid-America (October) ; 
‘Catholic Missionary Schools Among the Indians of Minnesota,’’ by 
Hugh Graham, ‘‘ Father Gabriel de la Ribourde,’’ a continued article, 
by Marion A. Habig, and ‘‘An Early Missouri River Journal,’’ by 
Nicholas Point, in Mid-America (January) ; ‘‘ Virginians in Indiana,’’ 
letters contributed by Sarah Robertson, in Wi/liam and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magazine (October) ; ‘‘A Half-Century of Rivalry 
setween Pittsburgh and Wheeling,’’ by F. Frank Crall, ‘‘ Johnny Apple- 
seed in Pittsburgh,’’ by E. John Long, and ‘‘ Problems of Trade in Early 
Western Pennsylvania,’’ by Randolph C. Downes, in Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine (October) ; ‘‘ 
from January, 1916, by J. D. Bryan and James Boone, in The Register 
of the Kentucky State Historical Society (October) ; ‘‘Three Kentucky 
Pioneers: James, Patrick, and William Brown,’’ by William A. Pusey, 
in The Filson Club History Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘An Ohio Farmer in 
Middle Tennessee in 1865,’’ by R. Pierce Beaver, in the Tennessee His- 
torical Magazine (October); ‘‘The Formation of the Missouri Com- 
pany,’’ by A. P. Nasatir and ‘‘Opening the Santa Fe Trail.’’ by Isaac J. 
Cox, in The Missouri Historical Review (October) ; ‘‘A History of the 
Cherokee Indians,’’ by Hugh T. Cunningham and the ‘‘ Organization of 
Counties in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations,’’ by Muriel H. Wright, 
in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (September) ; ‘‘Galveztown, a Spanish 
Settlement of Colonial Louisiana,’’? by V. M. Seramuzza, ‘‘ British Pro- 
clamation of October 7, 1863 Creating the Government of West Florida,’’ 
with introduction by Henry P. Dart, ‘‘ Louisiana Polities — 1845-1861,’’ 


Soone Records,’’ reprinted 
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concluding installment by James K. Greer, and ‘‘Index to Spanish 
Judicial Records of Louisiana, XXX,’’ a continued article, by Laura L, 
Porteus, in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘ Documents 
Covering the Impeachment of Bienville under Direction of Louis XTy 
before Diron D’Artaguette, Special Commissioner, at Fort Louis, Mobile. 
February 24-27, 1708,’’ introduction by Henry P. Dart and translation 
by A. G. Sanders, ‘‘Schools of New Orleans During the First Quarter 
of the Nineteenth Century,’’ by Stuart G. Noble, and ‘‘ Index to Spanis}; 
Judicial Records of Louisiana, XXXI,’’ a continued article, by Laura 
L. Porteus, in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly (January); ‘‘A 
Quaker Section of the Underground Railroad in Northern Ohio,’’ by 
Wilbur H. Siebert and ‘‘Blast-F'urnaces Operated by the Separatist So- 
ciety of Zoar, Ohio,’’ by E. J. Bognar, in the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly (July); ‘‘Fort Malden Today,’’ by James A. 
Green and ‘‘The Negro in Early Ohio,’’ by Charles J. Wilson, in the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘ Amos Lane, 
Advocate of Western Democracy,’’ by Wendell H. Stephenson, ‘‘ Early 
Schools of Franklin County, Indiana,’’ by Michael Bossert, and 
**Colonel John Francis Hamtramck,’’ by George B. Cattlin, in the 
Indiana Magazine of History (September); ‘‘Governor Claude Mat- 
thews,’’ by H. S. K. Bartholomew, and accompanying document and 
*‘The Hope Congregation, North Carolina,’’ by Adelaide L. Fries, in the 
Indiana Magazine of History (December) ; ‘‘French-Canadian Official 
Documents. References to Illinois,’’ by William R. Riddell, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Caroline Phelps’ Diary, Lewistown, Illinois, March 2nd, 1830,’’ con- 
tributed by Mrs. J. T. Phelps Ewan, and ‘‘Civil War Letters of Briga- 
dier-general William Ward Orme, 1862-1866,’’ contributed by Harry E. 
Pratt, in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (July) ; 
**Reminiscences of Detroit,’’ by Rev. James F. Dickie, ‘‘A Bit of Naval 
History on the Great Lakes,’”’ by Richard P. Jay, and ‘‘A Tuscola Pio- 
neer,’’ by Earl F. Wilson, in the Michigan History Magazine (Autumn) ; 
‘Observations on the Menominee Indians,’’ by Willard H. Titus, ‘‘Me- 
moirs of Mary D. Bradford,’’ ‘‘Pioneer Reminiscences,’’ by Oliver Gil- 
bert, ‘‘Recollections of Farm Life,’’ by Mrs. Ambrose Warner, and 
‘‘Early Times in St. Croix County,’’ by James A. Andrews, in The Wis- 
consin Magazine of History (December) ; ‘‘ Robert R. Campbell’s Civil 
War Diary,’’ in the Green Bay Historical Bulletin (July-August-Septem- 
ber) ; ‘‘Captain Daniel Smith Harris,’’ by William J. Peterson and ‘*The 
Journal and Letters of Corporal William O. Gulick,’’ concluding instail- 
ment, by Max H. Guyer, in The Iowa Journal of History and Politics 
(October) ; ‘‘Buffalo Bill, Showman,’’ by Dorothy Wagner, in The 
Palimpsest (December) ; ‘‘ Buffalo in Iowa,’’ by L. H. Pammel, ‘‘ Aban- 
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doned Towns of lowa,’’ by David C. Mott, and the ‘‘ Discovery of Wil- 
liam Salter’s Almanae-Diary,’’ by Philip D. Jordan, in the Annals of 
Iowa (October). 

Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘ Posts in the Minne- 
sota Fur-Trading Area, 1660-1855,’’ by Grace L. Nute and ‘‘ Roads and 
Trails in the Minnesota Triangle, 1849-60,’’ by Arthur J. Larsen, in 
Minnesota History (December) ; ‘‘ Journals of Travel of Will H. Young, 
1865,’’ contributed by Mrs. Dwight E. Aultman and ‘‘The Forgotten 
Battalion,’’ by William Murphy, in the Annals of Wyoming (October) ; 
“Notes on Commercial Relations Between New Orleans and Texan 
Ports, 1838-1839,’’ by James E. Winston, ‘‘Journal of a Trip Through 
Texas and Northern Mexico in 1846-1847,’’ second installment, by Wil- 
liam A. McClintock, and the ‘‘ Diary of Adolphus Sterne,’’ a continued 
article, edited by Harriet Smither, in the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly (October) ; ‘‘ John Jacob Astor and Lord Selkirk,’’ by Kenneth W. 
Porter, ‘Pioneer Norwegian Settlement in North Dakota,’’ by Carlton 
C. Qualey, and ‘‘The Mandan Lodge at Bismark,’’ by George F. Will, 
in the North Dakota Historical Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘ Documentary 
History of the Rio Grande Pueblos, New Mexico,’’ Part III, by Adolph 
i’. Bandelier, in the New Mexico Historical Review (October) ; ‘‘ Early 
Cowboy Life in the Arkansas Valley,’’ by Rufus Phillips, in the Colo- 
rado Magazine (September); ‘‘The Colorado Gold Rush and Cali- 
fornia,’’ by Robert H. Bahmer, in the Colorado Magazine (November) ; 
“The Cruise of Astor’s Brig, Pedler, 1813-1816,’’ by Kenneth W. Por- 
ter, “Pioneer Narrative of Asa Lawrence Lovejoy, 1842-1848,’’ by 
Henry F. Reed, ‘‘ Pioneer Narrative,’’ concluding installment, by James 
). Miller, and ‘‘Indian Slavery in the Pacific Northwest,’’ concluding 
installment, by Elsie F. Dennis, in the Oregon Historical Quarterly 
(September) ; ‘‘The North Idaho Annexation Issue,’’ a continued article, 
by C. S. Kindston and ‘‘The Maritime Activities of the Northwest Com- 
pany, 1813-1821,’’ by Marion O’Neill, in the Washington Historical 
Quarterly (October). 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association loses a valued member 
in the death on December 7, 1930, of William E. Barton, clergyman and 
biographer of Lincoln and of Clara Barton. 


Other important losses to the historical profession came on January 8, 
1931, when Edward Channing died at the age of seventy-four, just when 
the seventh volume of his monumental history of the United States was 
due to make its appearance, and on January 18, 1931, when Allen John- 
son, editor of Chronicles of America and the Dictionary of American 
Biography, was accidentally killed by an automobile. 
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The following academic news may be of interest: Lee F. Crippen, of 
Bucknell University to be associate professor at Berea College, Ken. 


tucky ; Logan Esarey, professor at Indiana, to be on leave of absence for 
the second semester to visit libraries for material in preparation for a 
book on the ‘‘Old Northwest prior to 1800’’; Prescott W. Townsend, 
associate professor at Indiana, to be on leave after February 1, to study 
in Italy and northern Africa; Carl Russell Fish of the University of 
Wisconsin to be on leave during the second semester to visit England: 
Herbert C. Cook, and V. Alton Moody, to be associate professors, at Iowa 
State College; John T. Ganoe of Marshall College to be associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Oregon. 
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